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FOULI PLAY.I 

By CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


chapter vm. 


Wardlaw was at home before thi5, with his 
hands full of business; and it is time the reader 
ihoukl be let into one secret at least, which this 
merchant had contrived to conceal from the City of 
London, and from his own father, and (hau every 
homan creature, except one ixM>r, simple, devoted 
ml, called Michael Penfold. 


There arc men, who seem stupid, yet generally 
go right; there are also clever men, who appear to 
Lsvo the art of blundering wisely; “sopientor de- 
KtndwU M in/emwH," u the ancienta have it; and 
some of these latter will even lie on their backs, after 
a fidl, and lilt up their voices, aid prove to you that 
in the nature of things they ought to have gone up, 
and their being dosm is monstrous; illusory. 

Arthur Wanllaw was not quite so clever as all 
Aat; but still be nusconducted the business of the 
irm with perfect ability from the first month he en¬ 
tered on it. Like tboee ambitious railways, which 
min ajgoodly trunk with excess of branches, not to 
my twigs, he set to work extending, and extending, 
aiH sent the mp of the healthy old concern a-flying 
to the ends of the earth. 

He was not only too ambitioos, and not cool 
aaough; he was aM unlucky, or under a curse, or 
mmething; for things, welt conceived, broke down, 
in his huids, under petty accidents. And, besides, 
his new correspondents and agents hit him cmelly 
hard. Then what did he ? Why, shot good money 
after bad, and lost both. He eouhl not retrench, 
for his game was ooncealment; bis &tber, was kept 
in the dark, and drew bit four thousand a year, as 
usual, and, upon any hesitation, in that respect, 
would have called in an accountant and wound up 
the ooncern. But this tax upon the receipts, tbougii 


of heavy engagements that were impending. The 
iUare was so black, that Wardlaw junior was sore 
tempted to realise twenty thousand pounds, which a 
ama in his position could easily do, and lly the coun¬ 
try. But this would have b^ to give up Helen 
BoUeston; and he loved her too well His brain 
was natmnlly subtle and fertile in expediento; so be 
hronght all ito powers to bear on a double problem; 
how to marry Helen; and restore the concern he 
hid Busnunaged to ite former state. For this, a 


large sum of money wm needed, not lem than 
£ 90 , 000 . 

The difficulties were great; but be entered on 
this project with two advantages. In the first place, 
he enjoyed excellent credit; in the second, he was 
not dispo^ to be scrupulous. He had been cheated 
several times; and nothing nndennines foeble rec¬ 
titude more than that Swh a man as Wardlaw is 
apt to establish a sort of account current with hu¬ 
manity. 

“Several fellow-creatures have cheated BM. Well, 
I must get as much back, by hook or by crook, firom 
several follow-creatures.” 

After much hvd thought he coiieeived hkdouUe 
masterstroke; and it was to execute this he went 
out to Australia. 

We liave seen that he persuaded Helen BoUeston 
to come to Enghud and Iw married; but as to the 
other part of his project that is a matter for the 
reader to watch, as H develops ittel£ 

His first act of business, on ^.g E-glaad, 
WM to insure the freights of the Proserpiae and the 
Shannon. 

He sent Michael Penfold to Lloyd’s, with the 
requisite voucheiB, including the receipts of the gold 
merchants. Penfiiid easily insured the Shannon, 
whose freight wm valned at only ax thonmnd 
pounds. The Proserpine, with hw tmd a 
hundred sad thirty thonm n d pounds orspeeie to 
boot, WM another Bsatter. Soom naderwritsn had 
an obfeetioa to specie, being subject to theft m well 
M shipwreck; other undowriten, applied to by 
Penfold, Vqoimced; othen called on Wardlaw histe 
self, to ^ a fisw question s , and be rmilied to them 
courteonsljr, but with a certain nonchalance, treat¬ 
ing it m an afiair which might be big to them, but 
was not of partici^ importance to a merrhant 
doing businca on his scale. 

To one underwriter^ Coaddl, with whom he wm 
on somewhat intimate terms, he said, “ I wish I 
could insure the Shannon, at her value; but that 
is impossible: the City of London could not do it 
The Proserpine brings me some easm of qweie, 
but my true treasure is on board the Shaiiaon. 
She carries my bride, sir." 

“OindeedI MimBoilHton?- 

“Ah, Iressember; youhaveseenher Theayoa 
win not bo surprised at a proposal I dull make you. 
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Undennite Um ShanaoB a Billion poondt, to be 
paid b]r fon it bam befidb mjr Helen. Yon neod 
not low n Mtonithed; I w« only joking; you 
gentlemOn deal with none but sub^ntial valuea; 
and, ai for me, a million would no more compenMte 
me for kning her, than.for toeing my own life." 

The team were id hie pale eyes as he said these 
words; and Mr. Condell eyed nim witli empathy. 
But he soon recovered himself, and w.is the nuui of 
businem again. “0, the specie on board the 
Firoeerpine ? Well, I was in Australia, you know, 
and bought that specie myself of the merchants 
whose names are attached to the receiitU. 1 depoe- 
ited the cases with ^Vhite and Ca, at Sydnev. Pen- 
fold will show you the receipt I instructed Joseph 
Wylie, mate ot the Proserpine, and a trustworthy 
person, to see them stowed away in the Proset^ 
pine, by White and Co. Hudson is a good seaman; 
and the Proserpine a new ship, built by Mare. 
We have nothing to fear but the ordinary perils of 
the sea." 


“ So one would think," said Mr. Condell, and 
took his leave; but, at the door, he besitoted, and 
then, looking down a little sheepishly, said, “ Mr. 
Wardlaw, may I offer you a piece of advice V " 

“ Certainly." 

** Then, oonble the insurance ott the Shannon, 


ifyy can." 

With these words he slipped out, evidently to 
avoid questions he did not intend to answer. 

Wardlaw stared after him, stupidly at first, and 
ftwn stood iq» and put his hand to his head in a sort 
ofamaxement Then he sat down again, ashy pale, 
utd with the dew on his forehead, and muttered 
fiuntl^, “Double-^the insurance—(ffthe —Shan- 


Men who walk in crooked paths are veiy subject 
to such surprises; doomed, like Ahab, to be pierced, 
thnoagh the joints of their armor, by random 
shafts; by words uttered in one sense, but con¬ 
science interprets them in another. 


It took a good nuny underwriters to insure the 
Proserpine’s, freight; but the business was done 

atlast 

Then Wardlaw, who had feigned insowiance so 
admirably in that part of bis interview with Con- 
dell, went, without losing an hour,, and raised a 
Iwge sum of money on tM insured freight, to meet 
the bills that were coining due for the gold (for he 
had piud for most of it in paper at short dates), and 
also other bills that were iqiproaching maturity. 
This doife, he breathed again, safe for a month or 
two from evenrthing short of a general panic, and 
fUl of hope from hts coming masteretroke. But 
two monthi soon pass when a man hat a flock of 
kitm in the air. Pam? They fly. now he 
looked oat anxiously for hit Australian ships; and 
went to Lloyd’s tym day to bear if eitMr had 
been seen, or heard of^by steamers, or by faster sail¬ 
ing vessels than themsdves. 

And, though Omdell had underwritten the Pro¬ 
serpine to tM tuM of eight thousand pounds, yet 
still hit mysterious words rang strangely in the 
merdmaft ears, and made him to uneasy, that be 
emploTod a discreet person to sound Condell as to 
whto M meant by ** double the insurance of the 
Shannon.” 

It tamed out to be the simplest affair in the 
worid; Condell had secret ramnnation that the 
Shannon was in bad repairs, to he had advised 
his flfiend to insure her heavily. For the same rea¬ 


son, he declined to underwrite her freight him- 
self. 

AVith respMt to thoM ships, our readers already 
know two things, of which Wanllaw himself, nola 
bene, had no idea; namely, that the Siumnou 
had sailed last, instead of first, and that Mias Rol- 
leston was not on board of her, but in the Proiier. 
pine, two thousand miles ahead. 

To that, your superior knowledge, wc, posters of 
the sea and land, arc about to make a l^e addi¬ 
tion, and relate things strange, but true. While 
that anxious and plotting merchant strains his eyes 
seaward, trying bard to read the future, we carry 
you, in a moment of time, across the raeific, and 
boa^ the leading vessel, the good ship Troser. 
pine, homeward bound. 

The ship left Sydney with a fair wind, but soou 
encountered adverse weather, .and made slow pr^. 
less, being close-hauled, which was her worst point 
of sailing. She pitched a good dual,.and that had a 
very ill effect on Min Rolleston. She was not 
sea-sick, but thoroughly out of sorts: ami, in one 
week, became perceptibly jialer and thinner than 
when she started. 

The young clergyman, Mr. Hazel, watcheil her 
with re^-tlul anxiety, and this did not escape her 
feminine observation. She noted quietly that those 
dark eyes of hb followed her with a mournful ten- 
demem, but withdrew their gaze when she looked 
at him. Clearly, be was interested in her, but had 
no desire to intrude u|)on her .attention. He would 
bring up the stiuabs for her, and some of hb own 
wraps, when she stayctl on deck, and was prompt 
with bis arm when the vessel lurched; and show^ 
her those other little attentions, whicli are called for 
on board ship, hut without a word. Yet, when she 
thanked him in the simplest and shortest way, hb 
great eyes flashed with pleasure, and the color 
mounted to hb very temples. 

Engagwl young ladies arc, for various reasons, 
more sociable with tlie other sex, than those who are 
still on the universal mock-defensive: a ship, like a 
distant country, thaws even Englbh reserve, and 
women in general arc disposed to admit ecclesias¬ 
tics to certain privilege*. No wonder then that 
Mbs Kolleston, after a few days, met Mr. Hazel half 
way; and they made aconaintance on board the 
Proserpine, in monosylla^ at first; but, the ice 
once fairly broken, the intercourse of mind became 
rather rapid. 

At first it was a mere intellectual c.xchange. hut 
one very agreeable to Miss Bollcstoo; for a fine 
memory, and omnivorous reading from his veiy boy¬ 
hood, with the habit of taking note^ and reviewing 
them, bad made Mr. Hazel a walking dictiocaiy, 
and a walking eaayist if required. 

But, when it came to something, which most of nil 
the young lady had hoped from this iemporary ac¬ 
quaintance, viz. religious instruction, she found him 
indeed as learned on that as on other topics, hut 
cohl, and devoid of unction: so much so, that one 
day she Mid to him," I can hanlly believe you have 
ever been a mbsionaiy." But at that he seemed so 
dbtrcsMd, that she was sorry for him, and said, 
sweetly, “ Excuse me, Mr. Hazel, my remark was in 
rather bad taate, I fear." 

“ Not at all,” said he. “Of coarse I am unfit for 
missioaary woik, or I should not be here." 

Mbs Hiollestoa took a good look at him, but said 
nothing. However, hb reply and her peruml of hb 
countenance, MtbfM her that be was a man with 
very little p^y vanity and petty irritability. 
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One (l»r they were diKoanin^ of gretitode; nad 
Blr. Uuel raid he had a poor opinkm of dioee per- 
ions, who speak of the burden of grmtitade,” nsd 
make a fuss about being “laid un^ an obliga* 

“ As for me,” said be, “ I hare owed such a debt, 
and tbund the sense ot it very sweet” 

*' But perham you wore always ^ping to make a 
return,” siiid Helen. 

“ That I was: hoping against bone.” 

“ Do you think peopba are grateml, in general 'f ” 

“No, .Miss Kolleston, I do Mt” 

“ Well, I think they arc. To me at least 'Why, 
I have e.xiK*rienec(l gratitude even in a convict. It 
was a ])our man, who Inid lieen transported, for 
something or other, and he begged papa to take 
him for his ganlcuer. Pa|>a diil, and he was so 
grateful that, do vou know, he suspected our house 
was to be robbed, and he actually watched in tiie 
garden night after night: and, whist do you think V 
the house teas attacked by a whole gang; but poor 
Mr. Seaton confronted them and shot one, and was 
wounded cruelly; but he beat them off for ua; and 
was not that gi^itude V ” 

While she was speaking so c.miest)y, Mr. Hazel’s 
blood seemed to run through his veins like bcavenlv 
fire, but he said nothing, and the lady ivsunied witL 
gentle fervor, “ Well, we got him a clerk’s place in 
a shipping-office, and lieard no more of him; but be 
did not forget us; my cabin here waa fitt^ up with 
eveiy comfort, and every delicacy. I thainke<l papa 
ibr it; but he looked ao bbnk, I saw directly, lie 
knew nothing about it; and now, 1 think of it, it 
was Mr. Seaton. 1 am positive it was. Poor fel¬ 
low ! And I should not even know him if J naw 
him.” 

Mr. Hazel observed^ in a low voice, that Mr. Sea¬ 
ton’s conduct did not seem wonderful to him. 
“ Still,” said he, “ one ia glad to find there is aome 
good left even in a criminal.” 

“ A criminal! ” cried Helen BoUeaton, firing up. 
“ Pray, who tays he was a criminal 'f Mr. Hand , 
oooe ibr all, no firienil of mine ever deeervea such a 
anaae as that. A friend of mine may commit some 
greet error or imprudence; but that ia alL The 
grateful soul was never guilty of any down- 
right wickedness: that stmdi to rtaton." 

. ]Mr. Hasel did not encounter this feminine logic 
with his usual ability; be muttered something or 
other, with a trembling lip, and left her so abruptly, 
that she asked herself whether she had inadvertent* 
ly mid anything that could have ofiended him; and 
awaited an explanatm. But none came. The 
topic was never revived by Mr. Haxel; and his 
amnner, at their next meeting, showed be liked 
her none the worse that ahe stood up finr her friends. 

The wind steady from the west for two whole 
days, and the Proaerpine showed her best sailing 
pities, and ran four hundred and fifty miles in 

Then came a dead calm, and the sails flapped 
lasily, and the masts described an ere; and the sun 
bnsied; and the sailors whistled; and the Captain 
drank; and the mate encouraged him. 

During this calm, Mia Rolleston fell downright 
ill, and quitted the ileck. Then Mr. Hasel waa very 
ssd: bonowed all the books in the ship, and read 
thsm, and took notes; and when he had done thie, 
he was at leisure to read men, and ao began to stady 
Hbmn Hadsan, Joseph W]^ and others, aad hdte 
afcwaolasM)oatthaaa. 


From tbsse we select tosae that are better worth 
the reader's attention, than anything we conld 
relate in our own persons at this stagnant part of 
the story. 

PASSAGES FROM MR. HAZEL’S DIART. 

“CbABACTEBS ox B0.4K0 THE PbOSERPOIK. 

“ There are two sailors, messmates, who havn 
formed an antique friendship; their names an Joha 
Welch, and S:uuuel Cooper. Welch is a verr abia 
seaman and a chatterbox. Cooper is a good sailor, 
hut ver}' silent; only what Jiu does say is mneh to 
the pinqiose. 

The gabble of Welch is agreeable to t£e liloat 
Cooper; and Welch admires Cooper’s tacitornity. 

“ I asked Welch what made him like Cooper so 
much. And be said, ‘ ^Miy, you see, sir, be a my 
niemniate. for one thin», and a seaman that knows 
his work; and then Lebas been well eddycaled, aad 
he knows when toliold bis tongue, dues Sam.’ 

“ I asked Cooper why he was so food of Wek^ 
He only grunted in an uneasv way at first; bat 
when I nreesed for a reply, he let out two wor^ — 
‘ Capital company’; and got a wav from me. 

•‘Their friendship, though often roughly ex¬ 
pressed, is really a tender and toucbiiig 
1 think either of tbeae sailors would bare his 
and take a dozen lashes in place of his memmata. 
I too once thought I had made such a friead. 
Ebeu! 

“ Both Cooper and Welch seem, by their talk, to 
consider the ship a living creature. 'Coojwr diewe, 
Welch only tniMei, aad often lets bis pipe oat: ho 
is so voluble. 

“Captain Hudson is quite a character: *or, I 
mijrht my, two characters; tor be is one man when 
be is sober, and another when he is the worn for 
liquor : and that I am sorry' to see is very ofUa. 
Captain Hudson, sober, is a rou^, bearish seamao, 
with a quick, experiea^ eye,^ takee ia eveiT 
rope in the shim as be walks up aad dowa ha 

qosrteiMlMk. He esther evades, or UonUy deeliM 
eonvenation, and gives his wh^ auad to sailiag 
his ship. 

” Captain. Hudson, drunk, is a garrulous mao, 
who soem!) to have drifted back into the pmt. Ha 
comes np to you and talks of bis own aceord, aad 
always about hiamelf; and wbat be did fifteea or 
twentv years sinoe. He forgets whatever hw o»> 
currod halfanhoveM; and his eye, whiehwMaa 
eagle’s is now a motfa He no kom sees what 
his sailors are doing alow or aloft; to be sore he ao 
longer caret; his preeent ship may take eaie of her- 
Belt while be is talkii^ hf lus pest oaee. Bat the 
sorest indicie of inebriety ie Hodaon era thaae two, 
First, his noee it red. Secondly, be dieepursm wa 
a seaesan’s duty to its emfiojftrt. Ebrios liaM the 
changes on his ‘doty to his employers’ till 
nets attacks his hearan. Cieero dt ofiem was aB 
well at a certein period of oae’s file: hot 
itftWus nawa de offieui is rather too mneh. 

“N. B. Except when his nose is red, not a word 
abont his ‘doty to his eaqiloyers.’ That phrma, 
like a fine lady, never ventiaus into the ■««—i- g 
air. It is purely post-prandial, aad sacred to o^ 
sione when he m utteriy aagleetiH his daty to ha 
employers, and to everrhody eiee. 

“All thie is ridicaloas aaon|^ bat aoasewhat 
alarwni^ To think Out hor predoas life ihodd 
be intnuted to the care and skill of so ^ 

eaptaini” 
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“ Joseph Wylie, the mate, is less eccentric, but 
eren more remarkable. He is one of those power¬ 
fully built fellows, whom Nature, one would think, 
constructed to gain all their ends by force and 
directness. But no such thing; be goes about .as 
softly as a c.at; is always popping up out of holes 
and comers.; and I can see he watches me, and tries 
to hear what I say to her. He is civil to me wlien 
I speak to him; yet, I notice, he avoids me quietly. 
Altogether, there is something about him that puz¬ 
zles me. Why was he so reluctant to let me on 
board as a pa.ssenger ? Why did he tell a down¬ 
right falsehood ? r'or he said there was no room 
for me; yet, even now, there are two cabins vacant, 
and he has taken possession of theia 

“ The mate of this ship has several barrels of 
spirits in his cabin, or rather, cabins, and it is he 
who makes the captain drunk. I leanusl this from 
one of the boys. This looks ugly. I fe.ar Wylie is 
a bad, designing m.an, who wishes to ruin the cap¬ 
tain, and so get his place. But, meantime, the shij) 
might be endangered by this drunkard’s misconduct. 
I %all w.atch Wylie closely, and perhaps put the 
captain on his gu.ard against this false frienil, 

“ Last night, a breeze got up about sunset, ami 
H. R came on deck for half an hour. 1 welcome<l 
her as calmly as I could ; but I felt my voice tremble 
and my heart throb. She told me the voyaw tired 
hCT much ; but it w.as the last she should have to 
make. How strange, how hellish (God forgive me 
for saying so!) it seems that the should love him. 
But, docs she love him ? Can she love him ? Could 
she love him if she knew all ? Know him she shall 
before she marries him. For the present, bo still, 
my heart 

“ She soon went below and left me desolate. I 
wandered all about the ship, and, at last, I came 
upon the inseparables, Welch and Cooper. They 
were squatted on the deck, and Welch’s tongue was 
going as usual He was talking about this Wylie, 
ud saying that, in all his ships, he had never known 
such a mate as this; why the captain w.as undtT his 
thumb. He then gave a string of captains, each of 
whom would have given bis mate a round dozen at 
the gangway, if he had taken so much on him, as 
this one doea 

“‘Grog!’ suggested Cooper, in extenuation. 

“ Welch admittMl Wylie was liberal with that, 
and friendly enough with the men; but, still, be 
preferretl to see a ship commanded by the captain, 
and not by a lubber lire Wylie. 

“ I e.xprcssed some surprise at this term, and said 
I bad envieil Wylie’s nerves in a gale of wind we 
encountered early in the voyage. 

“ The talking sailor explained, ‘ In course, he has 
been to sea afore this, and weathered many a gale.’ 
But so hu the cook. ‘ That don’t make a man a 
sailor.’ You ask him bow to send down a to’- 
gallant yard or gammon a bowsprit, or even mark a 
lead line, and he 11 stare at ye, like Old Nick, 
when the angel caught him with the red-hot tongs, 
and .luestioned him out of the Church Catechism. 
Ask Sam there, if ye don’t believe me. Sam, what 
do you think of this Wylie for a seaman ? ’ 

“ Cooper could not afford anything so precious, in 
his estimate of things, as a word; but he lifted a 
great brawny hand, and gave a snap with his finger 
and thumb, that disposed of the mate’s pretensions 
to seamanship more expressively than words could 
have done it 

“ The breeze has fireshened, and the ship glides 


rapidly through the water, bearing us all homeward. 
Helen Rolleston has resumed her place upon the 
deck; and all seems bright again. I ask myself 
how we existed without the sight of her. 

“ This morning the wind shifted to the south- 
we?t: the captain surprised us by taking in s.iil. 
But his st>l)cr eye had si-cn something more th.an 
ours; for at noon it blew a gale, and by sunset it 
was deemed jtrudent to bring the ship’s head to the 
wind, and we are now lying-to. The ship bin lies, 
and the wind howls through the bare rigging; but 
she rides buoyantly, and no danger is apprehended. 

“ La.<t night, as 1 lay in my cabin, unable to sleep, 
I heard some heavy blows strike the ship’s side re- 
^K'ateilly, causing (inite a vibration. I felt alarmed, 
.and went oot to tell tjie captain. But I was obliged 
to go on my h.ands and knees, such was the force of 
the wind. 'l’a.ssing the mate’s cabin, I heard sounds 
that made me listen acutely; and 1 then found the 
blows were being struck inside the sliip. I got to 
the captain and told him. ‘ (),’ said he, ‘ ten to 
one It’s the m.ate nailing down his chests, or the 
like.’ But 1 a!<surcd him the blows struck the side 
of the ship, anil, at my earnest reipicst, he came out 
and listeneil. He swore a great o.ath. and said the 
lublier would be through the ship’s side. He then 
tried the cabin-door, but it was locked. 

“ The sounds cea.scd directly. 

“ We called to the mate, but received no reply 
for a long time. At last Wylie came out of the gun¬ 
room, looking rather pale, and asked what was the 
matter. 

“ I told him he ought to know best, for the blows 
wen' hcanl where he had just come from. 

“ ‘ Blows!’ said he; ‘I believe you. Why, a 
tierce of butter had got adrift, and was bumping up 
and down the hold like thunder.’ He then asked 
us whether that was what we had disturbed him for, 
entered his cabin, and almost slammed the door in 
our faces. 

“ I remarked to the captain on his disrespectful 
conduct 'The captain was civil, and said I was 
right; he was a cross-grained, unmanageable bnite, 
and he wished he was out of the ship. ‘ But you see, 
sir, he has got the ear of the merchant ashore; and 
so I am obliged to hold a c-andle to the Devil, as the 
saving is.’ He then fired a volley of oaths and 
abu.se at the offender; and, not to encourage foul 
langnagc, I retired to my cabin. 

“ The wind declined towanls daybreak, and the 
ship recommenced her voyage at 8 A. M.; but un¬ 
der tieblc-reefed topails and reefed courses. 

“ I caught the captain and mate talking together 
in the friendliest way possible. ’That Hudson is a 
humbug: there is some mptery between him and 
the mate. 

“ ToHlay H. R was on deck for sevcr.al hours, 
conversing sweetly, and looking like the angel she 
is. But happiness soon flies from me; a steamer 
came in sight, bound for Sydney. She signalled us 
to hcave-tn, and send a boat. This was done, and 
the boat brought back a letter for her. It seems 
they took us for the Shannon, in which ship she 
was expected. 

“ The letter was from him. How her check 
flushed and her eye beamed as she took it. And 
0 the sadness, the agony, that stood beside her un¬ 
heeded. 

“ I left the deck; I could not have contained my¬ 
self. What a thing is wealth! By wealth, that 
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wretch can stretch out his hand across the ocean, 
and put a letter into her hand under niy very eye. 
Away "oe-s all that I have gained by being near 
her, while he is far away, lie is not in England 
now, — he is here. His odious presence h.as driven 
me from her. O that I could be a child again, or 
in inv grave, to get away from this Hell of Ixive 
and Ilate.* 

At tiiis point, we beg leave to take the narrative 
into our own hainls a«ain. 

Mr. llizel actually left the deck to avoid the sight 
of Helec itolK'ston's flushed cheek and beaming eyes, j 
reading Arthur Wiirdlaw’s letter. 

And here we may as well oleerve that he retired 
not merely because the torture hani to l)ear.; 
Ho had some diselosun-s to make, on rcoi liing Eng¬ 
land ; but bis good sense told him this was not the 
time, or the place, to make them, nor Helen Itulle.s-. 
ton the person to whom, in the iirst instance, they 
ought to be made. 

While he tries to relieve Lis swelling heart by 
putting its throbs on paper (and, in truth, this is 
some taint relief, for want of which many a less un¬ 
happy man than Ha/el has gone mad), let us stay 
by the lady's side, and read her letter with her. 

“ Rcssill SyriKS, D«. 14,1804. 

“My dk.vu Lovk: Hearing that the Antelope; 
steam-paeket was going to tiyilney, by way of Cape ' 
Horn, i have begge<l the cajRain, who is under some 
oblig.itions to me, to keep a good look-out for the 
Shannon, liomewanl bound, ami board her with these 
linw, weather j)erinitting. 

“ Of course, the chances are you will not receive 
them at sea: but still you jxjssibly may; and my 
heart is so fidl of you, 1 seize any exeu.se tor over¬ 
flowing ; and then 1 picture to myself that bright 
lace n-a<ling an unexpected letter in mid ocean, and 
so I taste beforehand the greatest |>leasure my mind 
can conceive, — the delight of giving you j)leasure, 
my own sweet Helen. 

“ Xew.s, I have very little. You know how tU-ep- 
ly and devotedly you are beloved, — know it so well 
th.-it I feel wonis are almost wasted in reiaeating it. 
Indeed, the time, I bo[)e, is at hand when the word 
love,will bartily be mentioned lagween u.s. For my 
part, 1 think it will la; too visible in every act. and 
look, and wor<l of mine, to need repetition. We do 
not sj)eak much about the air we live in. We 
breathe it, and speak with it, not of it. 

“ I sup|)Ose all lovers are jealous. 1 think I should 
0 mad if you were to give me a rival; hut then I ' 
o not umlerstiind that ill-natured je.alousy which 
wouM nil) the lieloved object of all atlections but the 
one. I know my Helen loves her father, — loves 
him, perha|>s, as well, or la tter, than .«he does me. 
Well, in spite of that, 1 love him toa Do yon know, 

1 never see th.xt erect fonn, th.at moilel of courage 
and pfoliity come into a room, but 1 say to niy.«elf, 

‘ Hen* comes my lamefictor; but for this man there 
would he no Helen in the world.’ Well, dearest, an 
unexia*cted ein*umstance has given me a little mil¬ 
itary inihienee (these things do hapia'ii in the City): 
and I n*:dly believe that, what with his .acknowledged 
merits (1 am secretly informed a very high person¬ 
age said, tne other d.ay, be had not reeeiveil justice), 
and the inihienee I s|a*ak ot; a post will shortly la; 
offered to ypiir fatlier that will enable liim to live, 
heneelbrth, in Englantl. witli comffirt, 1 anight say, 
affluence. Perhajis he might live with us. That de¬ 
pends niion himself. 

“ I.a)okiDg forward ka this,and my (fwn still great¬ 


er happing diverts my mind a while from the one 
ever-pressing anxiety.’ But, alas! it will return. 
By this lime my Helen is on the seas, — the terrible, 
the treacherous, the eniel seas, that sp.are neither 
beauty nor virtue, nor the longing hearts at home. 

I have conducted this oiliee for some years, and 
thougiit 1 knew care and anxiety. But 1 nnd 1 knew 
neitlier till now. 

“ 1 have two ships at «*a, the Shannon and the 
Proser|)iue. The i’roserpiiie ei.rrii-s eighteen chests 
of 'sjieeie, worth a humired aud th;rty thousand 
]iouiids. 1 don't care one straw whether she sinks 
or swiim>. dtut the Shannon carries my darling; 
and every gu.st at night awakens me, and every 
day I go into the great room at Lloyd’s and watch 
the anemometer. 0 God! be mcit-iful, and bring 
my angel sate to me! O God! be just, and strike 
her not tor my offences! 

“Besides the direct perils of the sea are 
some others you might escape by prudence. 
lVa_\' avoid the night air, for my sake, who could* 
not live if any evil befell you; and be careful in 
your diet. You were not looking so well as nsnal, 
wlien 1 left. Would 1 had words to make you know 
your own value. Then you would feel it a duly to 
be prudent. 

*' But I must not sadden you with my fean; let 
me turn to my hopes. How bright they, are; what 
joy, what happiness, is sailing towanls me, nearer 
and nearer every day. 1 ask myself what am I that 
such paradise should lie mine. 

“ Yly love, when we are one, shall wc share tj- 
ery thought, or shall 1 keep commerce, speculation, 
and its temptations away fiom your pure spirit '! 
Sometimes 1 think 1 should like to have neither 
thought uor occupation unshan'd by you ; and that 
you would purity trade itself by your contact; at 
other times 1 say to myself, ‘O, never soil that 
angel with your miserable business; but go home to 
her .*» if you were going from earth to heaven, for 
a few blissful hours.' But you shall decide this 
question, and every other. 

•• Must 1 close this letter'/ Must I say no more 
though I have scarcely begun ‘i 

“ Xus, 1 will end, since, perhajis, you will never 
see it. 

*' When I have sealed it, 1 mem to bold it in 
clasped hands, and so pray the Almighty to take it 
safe to you, and to bring you sale to him, who can 
never know (leace nor joy till he ees you once more. 

“ Your devoted and an.xious lover, 

** AKTiii'ii Wardlaw.” 

Helen KoIIeston read thL* letter more than once. 
Slie liked it none the less Ibr being disconnected 
and iinbusiness-like. She had seen her Arthur’s 
business letters; models of courteous conciseness. 
Jjlie did not value such compositions. This one she 
iliil. She smiled over it, all lx*aiiiing and blushing; 
she kissed it, and read it again, ami sat with it m 
her lap. 

Bi:t, by and by, her mood charged, and, when 
^Ir. il.izel ventured upon deck again, he found her 
with her forehead sinking on her extended arm, and 
the lax hand of that same arm holding the letter. 
She wa,s crying. 

The whole droojMng attitude was so lovely, so fem¬ 
inine, yet so sad, that Hazel stood irresolute, looking 
wistfully at her. 

.She caught sight of him, and, by a taatural im¬ 
pulse, turned gently away, u if to 'hide her tears. 
But, the next moment, she altered her mind, and said, 
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with a qi^ dignitr that came ahtaralljr to her at 
tuMt, should I hide my care froa sir? 
Hr. Basel, mM I speak to you a« a cUrgymm t" 

“ Certainly,*^ said Mr. Basel, in a sonaewhat (hint 
Toice. 

She pointed to a seat and he wt down near her. 

She was silent for some time; her lip qaivered a 
Uttle; she was stni^^Iing inwardly for that decent 
comdosare, which on certain occastons, distingnishes 
the udy from the mere woman; and it was with a 
pret^ firm roice she said what follows: — 

“lam going to tell yon a little secret: one I hare 
kept from my own &uer. It is, — that 1 hare not 
Ten[ long to lire.” 

Her huel eye rested calmly on his face while she 
said th»e words nnietly. 

Be receired tnem with amasement, at first; 
amazement, that soon deepened into Imrror. 
“ What do you mean ? ” Im gasped. “ What words 
arathese?” 

“Thank you for mindins so much,” said she, 
sweetly. “ I will tell you. I hare fits of coughing, 
not fir^nent, but riolent; and then blood very 
often comes from mr lungs. That is a had sign, 
yon know. I bare been so (or four months now, 
and I am a good deal wasted; my hand used to be 
mj plump, look at it now. — Poor Arthur! ” 

tmr^ aw.iy her head to dnq) a gentle, un- 
selU tear or two; and Bazel stared with increas- 
iitt alarm at the lovely bat wasted hand the still 
hod out to him, and glanced, too, at Arthur Ward- 
law’s letter, held slightly by the belored fingers. 

Be said nothing, and, when the looked roand 
again, he was pale and trembling. The revelation 
was so sadden. 

“ Pray be calm, sir," said she. “ W’e need speak 
of this no more. But, now, I think, you will not be 
somised that I come to you for religious advice 
ana consolation, short as our acquaintance is.” 

“ I am in no condition to give them,” said Bazel, 
in great agitotion. “I can think of nothing but 
how to save you. May Heaven help me, and give 
aae wisdom for that.” 

“ This is idle,” said Helen Rolleston, gently, but 
finsh. “I hare had the best advice for months, 
and I get worse; and, Mr. Hazel, I shall never be 
better. So, aid me to bow to the will of Heaven. 
Sir, I do not repine at leaving the world; but it 
does gneve me to think how my departure will af¬ 
fect those whose happinem is very, ve^ dear to me.” 

She then looked at the letter, blnshed, and hesi¬ 
tated a Bsoment; but ended by giving it to him 
whom she had applied to as her religious adviser. 

“ Oblige me by reading that And, when you 
have, I &nk you will grant me a fevor I wish to 
ask you. Poor fellow! so M of hopes that I am 
dooiM to disappoint” 

She rose to hide her emotiaa, and left Arthur 
Warsaw’s letter in the hands of him who loved 
her, if possible, more devotedly than Arthur Ward- 
law did; and she walked the deck pensively, little 
dreaming how strange a thing the haa done. 

As fer Hazel, he was in a situation poignant with 
agony; only ^ heavy blow that had just fidlen 
had stnnned and benumbed hiss. He fdt a natural 
repugnance to reatl this letter. But she had given 
him no choice. He read it In reading it he felt 
a ZBortal sickness come over him, but he perse¬ 
vered; he read it carefully to the end, and be was 
“****^^ the signature keenly, when Mias Rolles- 
toa rrioiM him, and, taking tte letter firom him, 
niaoed it in her bosom heferehis eyes. 


“He loves me; does he not?” said she, wisU 
(uUy. 

Hazel looked half-stnpidly in her feee for a mo¬ 
ment; then, with a candor which was part of his 
character, replied, doggedly, “Yes, the asan who 
wrott; that letter loves you.*^ 

“ Then you can pity hint, and I may tmtnre to 
ask you the favor to — It wfll be a bitter grirf 
and disappointment to him. ^Vill you breu it 
to him as gently as you can; will yon any that 
his Helen — Will you tell him what I have told 
yon ?” 

“ I decline.” 

This ]>oint-blank refusal surpriacd Helra B oUls 
ton; all the more that it waa uttered with n cer¬ 
tain sullenneta, and even aaperity, the bad never 
seen till then in this gentle cleigyman. 

It made her fear she had done wrong in asking 
it; and she looked ashan^ and distreased. 

However, the explanation soon followed. 

“ My businesa,” said he, “ is to prolong your pre¬ 
cious life; and, making up your mind to die is not 
the way. You shall have no encouragement in 
such weakness from me. Pray let me be your phy¬ 
sician.” 

“ Tliank you,” said Helen, coldly; “ I have my 
own physician.” 

“ No doubt: but he shows me his incapacity, by 
allowing you to live on pestiy and sweeta; thinp 
that are utter pmson to )'oa. Disease of the lungs 
is curable, but not by dmgs and unwholetome 
food.” 

“ Mr. Hazel,” said the lady, “ we will drop the 
subject, if you please. It has taken an uninterest¬ 
ing turn." 

“ To you, perliaps; but not to me." 

“ Excuse me, sir; if atm took that real ftiendlv 
interest in me and my condition I was vain enough 
to think yon might, yon would hardly have re¬ 
fused me the first fkvor I ever asked you; and,” 
drawing herself up proudly, “ need I uy the last ? ” 

“ You are unjuA,’' said Hazel, tadly; “ unjust be¬ 
yond endurance. I refuse you nnytung that ia (or 
your good? I, who would lay down my life with 
unmixed joy for yon ? ” 

“Mr. Hazel!” And she drew beck from him 
with a haughty stare. 

“ Learn the truth why I cannot, and will not, talk 
to Arthur Wardlaw about yon. For one thing, ho 
is my enemy, and I am hia.” 

“ His enemy ? my Arthor’s! ” 

“ His mortal enemy. And I nm going to Eng¬ 
land to clear an innocent man, and expoae Aithnv 
W.irdlaw’s guilt” 

“Indeed!” said Helen with lofW co n teaipt 
“ And pmy what has he done to |ON ( 

“ He had a benefiMtor, n friend; he entmpped 
him into cashing n note of hand, which he must 
have known, or snspected to be, (brged; then baae- 
ly deserted him at the trial, and blasted hit friead’s 
life forever." 

“ Arthur Wardlaw did that ? ” 

“ He did; and that very Jamea Seaton was his vie- 
tim.” 

Her delicate nostrils were expanded with wmA 
and her eyes flashed fire. “ Mr. Haxel, yon are n 
liar and a slanderer.” 

The man gave a kind qf shudder, as if eold 
steel had paa^ tbrongh hia henil Bat his fbrti- 
tnde waa great; he arid, doggedly, “Tune will 
show. Time, and a jury of our comtryasen.” 

“Iwillbehis witaesa I wiU say, this it tht mal- 
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ice of » rival Tea, air, yoa forj^ that ;rau have 
out the motive of thia wicked alaader. You love 
me younelf; Heaven foipve me for profaning the 
name of love! ” 

“ Heaven forgive you for blaaphemiim the pur- 
eat, fond(«t love, that ever one creature uid at the 
feet of another. Yes, Helen RoUeaton, I love you; 
and will save you from the grave and from the viK 
lain Wardlaw; both from one and the other.” 

O, said Helen,” clenching her teeth, “ I hope 
thia ia true; I hqie you do love me, you wretch; 
then I luay find a way to puniah you for belying 
the abaent, and atabbing me to the heart, through 
him.” 

Her throat awelled with a violent convulaion, and 
she could utter no more for a moment; and she put 
her white handkerchief to her Upe, and drew it 
away discolored slightly with blood. 

“ ^h! you love me,” abe cried; “then know, for 
your comfort, that vou have shortened my short life 
a day or two, by ilandering him to my face, you 
monster. Look there at your love, and see what it 
has done lor me.” 

She put the handkerchief under his eyes, with 
hate gleaming in her own. 

Mr. Hazel turned ashy pale, and glared at it 
with horror; he could have seen his own shed, with 
stoicsd firmness; but a mortal sickness struck his 
heart at the sight of Iter blood. His hands rose and 
quivered in a peculiar way, his sight left him, ami 
^ strong man, but tender lover, staggered, and fell 
heavily on the deck, in a dead swoon, and l.ay at her 
feet, ]>alu and motionless. 

She uttered a acre^ and sailors came nmning. 

Tliey lifted him, with rough sympathy ; and Hel¬ 
en Koilcston retired to her cabin, j^nting with agi¬ 
tation. But she had little or no pity for the i^lan- 
dercr. She read Arthur Wardlaw’s letter again, 
kissed it, wept over it, reproached herself for not 
having loved the writer enough; and vowed to re¬ 
pair that fault. “ Poor slandered iVrthur,” said she; 
“ from tliia hour I will love you as devotedly as you 
love me." 


CHAPTER IX. 

Aktkis this, Helen Rolleston and Mr. Hazel never 
spoke. She walked past him on the deck with cold 
and hiiiiglity contem]^ 

He (juietiy submitted to it; and never presuroe<i 
to say one word to her again. Only, as hb determi¬ 
nation WHS equal to his delicacy. Miss Rolleston 
found, one day, a paper on her table, containing ad¬ 
vice as to the treatment of disonlered lungs, ex¬ 
pressed with apparent coldness, and backed by 
a string of medical authorities,'quoted memoriter. 

She sent this back directly, indorsed with a line, 
in pencil, that she would try hard to live, now she 
had a friend to protect from calumny; but should 
use her own judgment as to the meana 

Yet women will be women. She bad carefully ^ 
taken a copy of bb advice, before she cast it out { 
with scorn. : 

He n plie<l, “ Live, with whatever motive )'Ou j 
please; only live.” 

To this she vouchsafed no answer; nor did this nn-, 


beautiful and stilly ught; aU sounds wera magiL 
fied; and the fiuiw m all rata seemed to be gnaw¬ 
ing the ship down bdow. 

Hazel’s curiosity was excited, and be went softly 
down the Udder to see what the 
But that was not so easy, for it proved to be bdow 
decks; but he taw a light glimmerInz thioa|^ a 
small Seattle abaft the mate’s cabin, ana the sounds 
were in the neighborhood of that light 

It now fhsbed upon Mr. ILzel tliat thb was the 
very quarter where he had beard that mysterious 
knocking when the shipwaslying-tointheg^ 

Upon thb a certain degm of vague snspicioB be¬ 
gan to mingle with hb enriosity. 

He stood still a moment Ibtcning acutely; then 
took off hb shoes very ((uietly, sod moved with 
noiseless foot towards the scuttle. 

The gnawing still continued. 

Hu put hb head through the scuttle, and peered 
into a dark, dbmal place, whose very exbtenee was 
new to him. It was, in fact ▼^tcant space between 
the cargo and the ship’s run. Thb wooden cavem 
was very narrow, but not less than fifteen feet long. 
The candle was at the farther end, and between It 
and Hazel, a man was working, with hb flank turned 
towards the spectator. Thb partly interoepted the 
light.: but still it revealed in a fitful way tM huge 
ribs of the’ ship, and her inner skin, that formed the 
right-hand paction, so to speak, of thb black cav¬ 
ern ; and close outside thow gaunt timben, was 
heaid the wash of the sea. 

TlH-re was something solemn in the close prox¬ 
imity of that tremendous element and the narrow- 
netM of the wooden barrier. 

The bare place, and the gentle, monotanons warii 
of the liquid monster, on t^ calm night, conveyed 
to Mr. ILizers mind a thought akin to David’s. 

“ .^Vs the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liretb, there 
b but a step between me and death.” 

Judge whether that thought grew weaker or 
stronger, when, after straining his eyes for lom 
time, to understand what was going on at that mid¬ 
night hour, in that hidden p&ice,lie saw who was 
the woriunan, and what was nb ocenpation. 

It was Joseph Wylie, the mate. Ub profile wu 
illuminated by the candle, and looked ghastly. He 
bad in bb buds an auger of enormous sixe, and 
with this he was drilling a great hole throai^ the 
skip's side,jnst below tM watcMnark; an Mt, the 
, etfect of which would be to let the sea bodily into 
the ship and sink her, with every soul oa bo^ to 
the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 

{Tobeeamtam.] 


happy mail trouble her again, until on occasion of a 
very dili'erent kind arose. 

One fine night, he sat on the deck, with hb bMk 
agaia-t the mainmast, in deep melancholy and Ibt- 
lenmess, and feU, at last, into a doze, from which be 


was wakened by a peculiar sound below. It was a 
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By CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER X. 


Not one of the current descriptions of henven 
approached the actual j^randeur and beauty of the 
blue sky flecked with ruby and gold, and its liquid 
■irror that lay below, caJin, dimpled, and glorified 
by that translucent, rosy tint. 

While the eye was yet charmed with this en¬ 
chanting bridal of the sea and sky, and the ear 
amused with the merry fiddle and the nimble feet, 
that tapped the sounding deck so deftly at every 
note, Cooper, who had been sounding the well, ran 
fe ward all of a sudden, and flung a thunderbolt in 
the midst 

*• A LKAK ! ” 

The fidille ended in mid-tune, and the men 
crowded aft with anxious faces. 

Tbc captain sounded the well, and found three 
feet and a half water in it. He ordered all hands 
to the pumps. 

They turned to with a good heart, and pumped, 
waii h and watch, till daybreak. 

Their exertions counteracted the leak, but did 
no more; the water in tbc well was neither more 
nor less perceptibly. 

This was a relief to their minds, so far; but the 
situation was a very serious one. Suppose foul 
weather should come, and the vessel ship water 
from above as well! 

I Now, all those who were not on the pumps, set 
to work to find out the leak and stop it if powible. 
With candles in their hands, they crept atout the 
ribs of the ship, narrowly inspecUng even comer, 
and applying their ears to every suspwted place, if 
haply they might hear the water eeming in. The 
j pUce where Haxel had found Wylie at work was 
examined, along with the rest; but neither there 
nor anywhere else could the leak be discovered. 

1 Yet the water was still coming in, and required un¬ 
remitting labor to keep it under. It was then sug¬ 
gested by Wylie, and the opinion gradually gained 
ground, that some of the seams hM opened in the 
ute gale, and were letting in the water by small 


but numerous apertures. 

Faces began to look cloudy; and Hazel, throwing 
off his lethargy, took bis spell at the main pump 
with the rest 

When his gang wu relieved he went away, bathed 


in perspiration, and, leaning over the well, sounded 
it 

While thus employed, the mate came behind him, 
with his cat-like step, and said, “ See what has come 
on us with your forebodings! It is the unluckiest 
thing in the world to talk about lasing a ship when 
she IS at sea.” 

** You are a more dangerous man on board a ship 
than I am," was Hazel’s prompt reply. 

The well gave an increase of three inches. 

Mr. Hazel now showed excellent qualities. He 
worked like a horse; and, finding the mate skulk¬ 
ing, be reproached him before the men, and, strip¬ 
ping himself naked to the waist, invited him to do 
a man’s duty. The mate, thus challenged, complied 
with a scowl. 

They labored for their lives, and the quantity of 
water they discharged from the ship was astonish¬ 
ing; not less than a hundred and ten tons every 
hour. 

They gained upon the leak —only two inches; 
but, in £e struggle for life, this was an immense 
victory. It was the turn of the tide. 

A slight breeze sprung up fiom the southwest, 
and the capuin ordered Uw men fiom the buckets 
to make all sail on the ship, the pumps still going. 

^Vhen this was done, he alter^ the ship’s course, 
and put her right before the wind, steenng for the 
island of Juan Fernandez, distant eleven hundred 
miles, or thereabouts. 

Probably it was the best thing he could do, in 
that awful waste of water. But iu effect on the 
seamen wu bad. It wu like giving in. They Mt 
a little disheartened and flurried; and the e^ 
passionleu water seized the advantage. It is possi¬ 
ble, too, that the motion of the ship through the sea, 
aided the leak. 

‘'The Proserpine glided through the water all 
night, like tome ternn>stricken creature, and the 
incessant pumps teemed to be her poor heart, beatr 
ing loud with breathlem fear. 

At daybreak the bad gone a hundred and twenty 
miles. But this wu balanced by a new and alarm¬ 
ing feature. The water from the pumps no longer 
came up pure, but mixed with what appeared to be 
blood. 

This got redder and redder, and struck terror 
into the more supentitiout of the crew. 
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Even Cooper, who*e heart was stout, leaned over 
the bulwarks, and eyed the red streain. gushing into 
the sea from the lee 8<-uppers, and said aloud, “ Ay, 
bleed to death, ye biteli 1 We sha’n’t be long be¬ 
hind ye.” 

Hazel inquin'd, and found the ship had a quan¬ 
tity of dye-wood amongst her cargo; be told the men 
this, .and tried to keep up their hearts by bis words 
and his example. 

He succeeded with some; but others shook tl ;r 
he.ads. And by and by, even while he w.xs working 
double tides for them ns well as for himself, omi- 
tions murmurs met hi.s ear. “Parson al>o,anl!” 
“ Man aboard, with t’ other world in his face!" And 
thert' were sinister gl.inces to match. 

He told this with some alarm, to Welch and 
Coopi-r. They promised to stand by him; and 
Welch told him it w.xs .all the mate’s doing; he had 
gone amongst the men, and poisoned them. 

The wounded vessel, with her ever-beating heart, 
had run three hundred miles on the new tack. 
She had alntost cea.sed to bleed; but what was as 
bad, or worse, small fragment-, of her cargo and stores 
c.ame up with the water, and their miseellaneous 
ehararter showed how deeply the sea had now pen¬ 
etrated. 

Tliis, and their gre.at fatigue, began to demoralize 
the sailors. The pump and bnekets were still plied, 
hut it was no longer with the uniform manner of 
brave and hopeful men. Some stuek doggedly to 
their work, but others got (lurried, and ran from 
one thing to another. Now .and then a man would 
stop, and burst out crying; (him to work again in a 
desperate w.ay. One or two lost heart altogether, 
and had to be driven. Finally, one or two stie- 
cuinbed under the unremitting labor. Despair crept 
over others: their features began to change, so much 
so, that several countenances were hanlly n-eogniz- 
.able, and e.aeh, looking in the other’s troubled face, 
saw hi.s own fate piefured there. 

Six feet w.ater in the hold ! 

The captain, who had been sober beyond his time, 
now got dead drunk. 

The mate took the command. On hearing this. 
Welch and Cooper left the pump. Wylie ordered 
them back. Tliey refused, and coolly lighted their 
pipes. A violent alten'ation took place, which was 
brought to a close by Welch. 

“ it is 110 use pumping tlie ship,” said he. “ She 
is doomeil. D'ye think we are blind, my m.ate .and 
me 'i You got the long-boat ready for yourself be- 
ibre ever the leak was sprung. Now get the cutter 
ready for my mate and me.” 

At these simple words Wylie lost color, and 
walked aft without a wonl. 

Next day there were seven fwt water in the 
bold, and quantities of bread coming up through the 
pumps. 

Wylie ordered the men from the pump to the 
boats. The jolly-boat was provisioned and lowcreil. 
While she was towing astern, the cutter was pre¬ 
pared, and the ship lefl to fill. 

All this time Miss Rollcston had been kept in the 
dark, not as to the danger, but as to its extent. 
Great was her surprise when Mr. Hazel entered 
her cabin, and cast an inefiable look of pity on 
her. 

Sue looked up surprised and then angry. “ How 
dare you ? ” she began. 

He waved bis hand in a sorrowful but command¬ 
ing way. “ O, this is no time for prejudice or 
temper. The ship is sinking: we are going into 


the boats. Pray make your preparations. Here a 
a list I have written of the things you ought to 
take: we may be weeks at sea in an open boat." 

Tlion, seeing her dtimbfoundered, he eauglit up 
her carjiet-bag, and threw her work-box into It for 
a beginning. He (hen laid bands u|)on .-omo of her 
preserveil meats, and marmalade, and carried ihew 
olT to his own eahin. 

His mind then flew back to his reading, and 
p.a«,«rd in rapid review all the wants that men had 
endured in ojien boats. 

He got hidil of Welidi, and told liim to be sure 
and si-e there was plenty of spare canvas on luard. 
and sailing-needles, scissors, etc.: also three ha-s of 
biscuit, and, above all, .a e isk of water. 

He himself ran all al>out (he ship, inrliiding the 
mate’s cabin, in searedi of certain tools be thuii-lit 
would be wanted. 

Then to his own cabin, to fill his carpet-b.ag. 

There w;is little time to spare ; the ship was low 
in the waU-r, and the men abandoning her. lie 
flung tlie tilings into bis b.ig, fastened and locked it, 
strapp'd lip Ills blankets fur her use, tiling on bii 
p.a-jaeket, and turned the handle of his door to ruo 

The door did not open ! 

He pushed it. It did not yield ! 

He rushed .at if. It was (ast! 

He uttered a cry of rage, and flung himself at it 

Horror ! It was immovable. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The fearful, the sickening truth burst on him in 
all its awful significance. 

.Some miscreant or madman had locked the door, 
and so fxsteneil him to the sinking ship, at a tiBH" 
when, in the bustle, the alarm, the selfishness, all 
wouhl be apt to forget him, and leave him to his 
death. 

He tried the door in every way, he hammered at 
it; he shouted, he raged, fie sereamed. In vain, 
rnfortiinately the door of this cabin was of very un¬ 
usual strength and thickness. 

Then he took up one of those great augers he hid 
found in the mate’s eahin, .and bored a hole in the 
door; through this hole he fireil his pistol, and then 
screamed for help. '• 1 am shut up in the eahin. I 
shall be drowned. O, for Christ's .sake, save me' 
save me ! ” and a cold sweat of terror poured down 
his whole body. 

What is that? 

The soft rustle of a woman's dress. 

O, how he thanked God for that music, and the 
hope it gave him ! 

It comes towanls him; it stops, the key is tiimisl, 
.the dress rustles away, swift as a winged bird; 
be d.ashes at the door; it flies opn. 

Nolxxly w.is ne.ar. He recovered his courage in 
part, fetched out his bag and his tools, and r.iii 
across to the starboard side. There he found the 
captain lowering Miss Rolleston, with due can', 
into the cutter, and the young lady crying; not .it 
being shipwrecked, if you plea.se, but at bein' 
descrtwl by her maid. Jane Holt, at this trvin' 
moment, bad deserted her mistress for her husband. 
This was natural; but, as is the rule with prsom 
of that class, she h.ul done this in the silliest and 
cruelest w.ay. Had she given half an hour's nutire 
of her intention, Donovan might have been on 
board the cutter with her and her inistre s. Hut 
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no; bein" * li»r and a fool, she must hide her hus¬ 
band to the last moment, and then desiTt her mis¬ 
tress. The captain, then, was oomfbrtinjr Mies 
Rolleston, ami tellinj; her she sliould have her maid 
with her eventually, when Hazel came; he handed 
down his own ba^', .ami threw the hlanlcefs into tlie 
Stern-sheets; then went down himself, ami sat on 
the midship-thwart. 

"Shove otr,” said the caj>tain; and they fell 
S-sfem. 

But Coop»‘r, with a iMjat-hook. luKiked on to the 
lonji-lwat; and the dyitifr ship toweil them lioth. 

Fite minutes more elaiised. and the captain ilid 
not eome down, so Wylie haileil him. 

There was no answer, llti Ison had pone into 
the mate’s ealiin. Wvlie waded a minute, then 
tailed apain. “ lly! on deck there!" 

" Hullo!” cried tlie captain, at Ia.st. 

" Why dill n’t you eome in the cutter?” 

The eaiiiain crossed liis arms, and leaned over 
the stern. 

" Don’t you know that Hiram Hudson is always 
the l.i't to'leave a sinking ship ? ’’ 

“ Well, von are the last.” said Wylie. *• So now 
come on Iw.ird the lonp-hoat at once. I dare not 
tow in her wake much longer, to be sucked in when 
she goes down.” 

" Come on bo.anl yonr craft and ilesert my own ? ’’ 
said Hudson, disdainfully. "Know uy duty to 
rn'einployers Itetter.” 

These wonls alarmed the mate. “ Curse it all!” 
he erieil; "the fool has Imen and got ^me more 
rum. Fifty guineas to the man that will shin up 
the tow-rope, and throw that madman into the sea: 
then we can pick him up. He swims like a cork.” 

s.iilor instantly darted I'orward to the rope. 
Blit, unionvmate'y, Hiulson heard this proposal, 
and it enraged him. He got to his cutlass. The 
sailor drew the boat under the ship’s stern, hut tlie 
drunken skipper ftourished his cutlass luriously 
over his head. " Boar! me ye piraU-s! the first 
that lays a finger on my bulwarks, oil' goes bis 
hand at the wrist” Suiting the action to the wonl, 
he hacked at the tow-rope so vigorously that it gave 
wav, and the boats fell astern. 

Helen Rolleston uttered a shriek of dismay and 
pitv. " (), save him!’’ she cried. 

• Make sail!” cried CoojHir; and, in a few sec- 
I wills, they got all her canvas set upon the cutter. 

I It seemed a hopeless eha.se for tliese shells to sail 
I after that dying monster, with her cloud of canvas 
! all drawing, alow and aloft. 

“But it did not prove so. The gentle breeze 
I was an advantage to light craft, and the dying 
■ Proserpine was full of water, and could only 
: crawl. 

i After a few moments of great anxiety, the boats 
! crept up, the cutter on her port, and the long-boat 
on her starboard-quarter. 

Wylie ran forward, and, hailing Hudson, im- 
ploreil him, in the ftiendlicst tones, to give himself 
a chance. Then tried him by bis vanity, “ Come, 
and command the boats, old fellow. How can we 
navigate them on the Pacific, without you ? ” 

Hudson was now leaning over the UlTrail utterly 
drunk. He made no reply to the nhite, but merely 
waived his cutlass feebly in one hand, ami his bot¬ 
tle in the other, and gurgled out " Duly to m’em- 
plovers.” 

llien Cooper, without a word, double-reefed the 
cutter’s mainsail, and told Welch to keep m close 
to the ship’s quarter as he dare. Wylie instinctive- 

l ...._ 


ly did the same, and the three craft crawled on, 
in solemn and deadly silence, for nearly twenty 
minutes. 

The wounded ship seemed to receive a death¬ 
blow. She stopped (lead, and shook. 

The next moment slie pitched gently forward, 
and her tiows went under the water, while her after¬ 
part rose into the air, and revealed to those in the 
cutter two splintered holes in her run, just below 
llie water-line. 

The next moment her stem settled down; the sea 
vawn.'il horribly, the great waves of her own mak¬ 
ing milled over her up|ier deck, and the lofty masts 
ami sails, remaining erect, went down with sad 
maje-tv into the ilee[i: and nothing remuined but 
the bubbling and loamiiig of ibe voracious water, 
that had swallowed u(> the good ship and her cargo, 
and her drunken ma.itrr. 

All sUxxi up in the lioats, ready to save him. 
But either his cuthi-ss sunk him, or the suction of so 
great a iKsly drew him down. He was seen no 
more in this world. 

A loud sigh broke from every living bosom that 
witnesscil that terrible catastrophe. 

It was beyond words: and none were altered, 
except by C(X>per. who spoke so seldom; j et pow 
three words of terrible import burst from him, and, 
uttered in Ills loud, deep voice, rang like the sunk 
ship’s knell over the still bubbling water,— 

•• ScLTTLKDs — IlY Con!” 

|To be cuotioaed.J 
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F O U LI PLAY.1 

By CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Orn scene now changes from the wild ocean and 
its perils, to a snug room in Fcnctmrch Street; the 
inner office of Wanllaw and Sni: a large apartment, 
jianelled with fine old mellow Spanish oak : ami all 
the fumitun; in keeping; the carpet, a thick Ax- 
■inrtcr of sober colors ; the chairs, of oak and mo¬ 
rocco, very siiljstantial; a large ofliee-bible, with 
oaken legs like very columns, gidwtantial :»two Mil¬ 
ner ttfes; a glotre of unusual si/.e, with a handsome 
tent over it, matle of roan Ic.ithcr, figured : the walls 
hong with long oak lioxes, alwut eight inciies broad, 
coiiuining rollecl majis of high ([uality, and great 
dimensions; to consnlt which, oaken sceptn's tipja-d 
with brass hotiks stood ready : with the.se, the great 
maps could be drawn down and inspected; and, ow 
being released, flew u[) into tlieir wocslen boxes 
(gain. Besides theae were hung up a few drawings, 
Kprenimting outlines, and inner sections, of vessels ; 
aad, on a smaller table, lay motlels, almanacs, etc. 
The great office-uble was l ovcreil with writing ma¬ 
terial and papers, all but a square space eneloM*il 
with a little silver rail, and inside that space lay a 
purple morocco case about ten inches mpiare : it was 
iocketl, and contained an exipiisite portrait of Helen 
Rolleston. 

Hiis apartment was so situated, and the frannsi of 
the plate glass windows so well made and substan¬ 
tial, that, let a storm blow a thousand ships ashore, 
it could not be felt, nor heard, in Wardlaw’s inner 
office. 

But appearance* are deceitful; and who can 
wall out a sea of troubles, and the tempests of the 
mind ? 

'rite inmate of that office was battling for bis com¬ 
mercial existence, under aceumulatiMl diflicultics and 
dangers. Like those who sailed the Proserpine’s 
long-boat, upon that dirty night, which so nearly 
iwaiuped her, bis eyt; had now to be on every wave, 
and the sheet forever in his hand. 

His measures had Iieen ably taken; but, as will 
happen when clever men are driven into a comer, 
h* had backed events rather too freely against time ; 
had allowed too slight a margin for unforeseen de¬ 


lays. For instance, he ha<l averaged the Shannon's 
previous i)erformances, and had calculated on her 
arrival too nicely. She was a fortnight overdue, 
anil that delay brought |ieril. 

He had .also counted upon getting news of the 
Pro:,erpine. But not a word had reached Lloyd’s 

At this very crisis came the panic of '66. Over- 
eiid and Gurney broke ; and Wsnllaw’s experience 
led him to tear that, sooner or later, there would be 
a run on every bank in l»ndon. Now he had bor¬ 
rowed IMD.ooh at one l»ank, and £3.7.0<)0 at another: 
and, without his ships, could not possibly pay a quar¬ 
ter of the money. If the banks in i|u<‘stion were 
nm upon, and obliged to call in all their resources, 
his credit must go ; and this, in his precarious posi- 

He had concealed his whole condition from his 
father, by faU: book-ktieping. Indeed, he bad only 
two confidants in the world ; pour old Michael 1^B■- 
tiikl, and Helen Rolleston's portrait; and even to 
these two he made half confidences. He dared not 
tell either of them all he had done, and all he was 
going to do. 

His redlining feature was as bright as ever. He 
“till loved Helen Rolleston with a chaste, constant, j 
and ardent affection that did him honor. He loved I 
money too well: but he loved Helen be tter. In all i 
bis troubles and worries, it was his one consolatit^ j 
to unlock her portrait, and gare on it, and purify [ 
bis soul for a tew minutes. Sometimes be would ! 
apologize to it, for an act of doubtful morality. | 
•• How can I risk the loss of you ? ” was his favorite j 
excuse. No: he must have credit. He must have \ 
money. .She must not suffer by his past impru¬ 
dence’s. They must be repaired, at any cost — for , 
her sake. ^ 

It was ten o’elock jn the morning: Mr. Penfold 
was sorting the letters for his employer, when a | 
buxom young woman rushed into the outer offioa. | 
crying “ 0 Mr. Penfold! ” and tank into a chair, 
breathless. 

“ Dear heart! what is the matter now V " said the 
old gentleman. | 

“ 1 have had a dream, sir: I dreamed I taw Joe | 
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“ No mktt«r bow it happened,” sjud the dd mer¬ 
chant ; “ are we insured to the full; that is the fint 
question ? ” 

“ To the last shilling.” 

“ Well done, Arthur.” 

“ But still it is most unlucky. Some weeks must 
elapse before the insurances can be realized, and a 
portion of the gold was paid for in bills at sliort 
date." 

“ The rest in cash V " 

“ Cash and merchandise.” 

“ Then there is the proper margin. Draw on my 
private account, at the Bank of England.” 

These few simple words showed the struggling 
yonng merchant a way out of all his difficulties. 

His heart leaped so, he dared not n-ply, lest he 
should e.xcite the old gentleman’s suspicions. 

But, ere he could well draw bis breath, for joy, 
came a freezer. 

“ Mr. Burtenshaw, sir.” 

“ Bid him wait,” said Arthur aloud, and cast a 
’ look of great an.xiety on Penfold, which the poor old 
man, with all his simplicity, comprehended well 
enough. 

“Burtenshaw, from Morland’s. What does he 
want of us?” 8.iid Wardlaw senior, knitting his 
brows. 

Arthur turned cold all over. “Perhaps to ask 
me not to draw out my balance. It is less than usu¬ 
al ; but thev are run upon; and, as you are good 
enough to let me draw on you, — by the by, per¬ 
haps you will sign a check before you go to the 
station.” 

“ How much do you want? ” 

“ I really don’t know, till I have consulteil Pen¬ 
fold : the gold was a large and advantageous pur- 
chaM, sir.^ 

“ No doubt; no doubt I ’ll give you my signa¬ 
ture ; and you can fill in the amount.” 

He drew a check in favor of Arthur W’ardlaw, 
signed it, and left him to fill in the figures. 

He then looked at his watch, and remarked they 
would barely have time to get to the station. 

“ Good Heavens! ” cried Arthur; “ and I can’t 
go. I must learn the particulars of the loes of the 
Proeerpine, aod prepare the statement at once for 
the underwriters.” 

“ Well, never mind. I can go.” 

“ But what will she think of me? I ought to be 
the first to welcome her.” 

“ 1 ’ll make your excuses.” 

“ No, no; sav nothing: after all it was you who 
received the telegram: so vou naturally meet her; 
but you will bnng her here, father : you won’t 
whisk my darling down to Elm-trees, till you have 
blest me with the sight of her.” 

“ I will not be so cruel, fond lover,” said old 
Wardlaw, laughing, and took up bis hat and gloves 
to go. 

Arthur went to the door with him, in great anxie¬ 
ty, lest he should question Burtenshaw : hut, peer¬ 
ing into the outer office, he observed Burtenshaw 
was not there. Michael had caught his employer’s 
anxious look, and conveyed the Banker into the 
small room, where the shorthand writer was at 
work. But Burtenshaw was one of a struggling 
firm; to him every minute was an hour; he had sat, 
filming with impatience, so long as he heard talking 
in the inner office ; and, the moment it ceased, be 
took the liberty of coining in: so that he opened 
t^ ide door, just as Wa^w senior was pasting 
through the centre door. 


Instantly W’ardlaw iunior whipped before him, 
to hide his figure from bis retreating father. 

W’ylie — who all this time bad been sitting silent, 
looking from one to the other, and (juietly puzzliiw 
out the game, a.s well as he could — observed t£ 
movement, and grinned. 

As lur Arthur W’anllaw, he saw his father safe 
out, then gave .t sigh of ndief. and walked to hit 
office t.alilc, and sat down, and began to fill in the 
check. 

Burtenshaw drew ne:ir, and said, “ I am in¬ 
structed to -say that fifty tliousand jwunds on ac¬ 
count will be accepted.” 

Perhaps If tliis proposal had been m.ade a few 
seconds siH)ner. the ingenious .\rthur would have 
availed himself of it: hut, as it was, he preferred to 
take the hl'_di .and mighty tone. “ I decline any 
conecivsion,” said he. " Mr. Penfold, fake this check 
to the B.ink of Enghind. Sl.titT los. that is the 
amount, capital ami interest, up to noon this day: 
hand the sum to -Mr. Burtenshaw. taking his receipt, 
or. if be prefers it, pay it across his counter, to my 
credit. That will ])erhaps .am-st the run.” 

Burtenshaw stammered out his thanks. 

W'ardlaw cut him short. “ Good morning, sir,* 
said he. “ I have business of mjmtnnce. Good 
d,ay,” and bowed him out. 

“ This is a Highflyer,” thought Burtenshaw. 

W’anllaw then oivened the .side door, and called 
his shorthand writer. 

“ Mr. Atkins, plc.ase step into the outer office, 
and don’t let a soul come in to me. Mind, 1 am out 
fur the day. Except to Miss Kolleston and her 
father.” 

He then closed all the doors, and sunk exhausted 
into a chair, muttering, “ Thank Heaven! I han 
got rid of them all for an hour or two. .Vo«, 
Wylie.” 

Wylie seemed in no hurry to enter upon the re¬ 
quired subject. 

.Said he evasively. “ W’hy, guv’nor. it seems 
to me you are among the breakers here, your- 
sedf.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, if you have manageil yonr 
work cleverly. Come, tell me all, before we are 
interrupted again.” 

“ Tell ye all al)Out it: W’hv there’s part on't. 
I am afraid to think on; let alone ulk alwut 
it.” 

“ Spare m(> your scruples, and give me your 
facts,” said W’anllaw, coldly. “ First of all. did 
you succeed in shifting the bullion as agreed?” 

The sailor apiieared relieved by this question. 

“ O, that is all right,” s.aid he. “ I got the bullioa 
safe aboanl the Shannon, marked for lead.” 

“ And the lead on tward the Proserpine V ” 

“ ,\v, shiivped as bullion.” 

“ W'ithout saspicion ? ” 

“ Not (luite.” 

“ Great Heaven ! Who ? ” 

“ One clerk at the shipping agent’s scented .some¬ 
thing queer, I think. James Seaton. That was lh( 
name he went hy.” 

“ Could he prove anything V ” 

“ Nothing. He knew nothing for certain: and 
what he guessed won't never be known in England 
now." And W’vlie fidgeted in his chair. 

Notwithstanding this assurance Wardlaw looked 
grave, and took a note of that clerk’s name. Then 
he begged Wylie to go on. “ Give me all the 
details, said he. “ I.«ave me to judge their relative 
value. You scuttled the ship ? " 
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“Don’t «ay that! don't say that!” cried Wylie, 
in a low but eager voice. •• .Stone walls have ears.” 
Then rather more loudly than wa« necessary, “ Ship 
a leak, that neither the captain, nor 1, nor 
inybody could find, to stop, ^le .ond iny men, we 

think her seams opened, with stress ol weather.” 
Then, lowering his voice .again, “Try ami see it as 
v« do; and don’t yon ever use such a wnnl ,xs that 
«hst come out of yonr lips just now. We pumped 
berhanl: but ’twarn’t no use. She filled, and we 
h»d to take to t!ie Iwats.’’ 

» Stop a moment. Wa,s there any susjiloion ex- 
cite-1 y ” 

“Not among the crew, .and, snpjtose there wx«. 

I could talk ’em all over, or bnv ’em all over, what 
fc, of ’e.n is left. I’ve got ’en. all with n.e in^ one 
hoasc: and they are all .“(piare. don’t you fear.” 

“Will, but you said ‘among the rn'r." Whom 
(be can wc have to fear 'f ” 

“Wliv. nobody. To be sure, one of the pas¬ 
sengers wxs down on me ; but what does that mat¬ 
ter now 

“It matters greatly, — it matters terribly. Who 
TO this pa-ssenger V ” 

“He called himself the Hevcrcnd .John Haze' 
He su.spei tcd something nr other; and what with 
listening here, and watidiing there, he judged the 
ship was never to see Pmgland. and 1 alw.iys landed 
be told the lady.” 

Wh.at, was then' a lady ther- ” 

“ .\v, worse luck, sir ; and a pretty girl she was : 
coating home to England to die of consumption ; so 
our surgeon told me.” 

" Well, never mind her. The clergyman ! Tliis 
fills me with an.xiety. A clerk suspecting us at 
Sydney, and a passenger suspecting ns in the ves.sel. 
There are two witnesses against us already.” 

“ No; only one.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” . 

“Why, White’s clerk and the parson, they was 
one man.” 

Wardlaw stared in utter amazement. 

“ Don’t ye believe me V ” said Wylie. “ I tell yc 
that there clerk boanled ns under an alias. He 
had shaveil off his beard; but, bless your heart, I 
knew him directly.” 

“He came to verify liis suspicions,” suggested 
Wanllaw, in ,a faint voice. 

“ Not he. He came for love of the sick girl, and 
nothing else: and yon ’ll never sec cither him or 
her. if that is any comfort to yon.” 

“ Be good enough to conceal nothing. Facts 
must be faced.” 

“ That is too true, sir. Well, we abandoneil her, 
and took to the Imats. 1 commanded one.” 

“And Hudson the other'.'” 

“Huilson! No.” 

“ Why, bow was that 'f and what has become of 
him ■' ” 

“What has iH'come of Hud<on” said Wylie, 
with a start. “ There's a ipicstinn ! And not a 
drop to wet my lips, .and warm my heart. Is this a 
talc to tell, dry C.an’t yc spare a drop ot' brandy 
to a poor devil that lias earned ye i l.'iO.oOO, and 
riskni his life, and wrecked bis soul, to do it'' ” 

Wardlaw east a glance ot' contempt on him, but 
got up, and sjteedily put a Iwttle of old brandy, a 
tumbler, and a carnfl'e of water, on the Uible before 
him. 

Wylie drank a wine-glassful neat, and gave a 
•ort of sigh of satisfaction. And then ensued a 
tluloguo, in which, curiously enough, the brave man 


was .agitated, and the timid man was cool and col- 
leeteil. But one reason was, the latter had not 
inngination enough to realize things unseen, though 
he liail caun'd them. 

Wylie told him how Hnd.son got to the bottle, 
and would not leave the slii|). “I think I see him 
now. with his eulhns" in one hand, and his rum 
bottle in tlio other, and the wavi^s running over bis . 
poor, silly f lee, as she went down. Poor Hiram! 
he ;ind 1 had made many a tnp together, before we 
took to this.” 

And Wylie slmddered, and took another gulp at 
the brandy. 

While he w.xs drinking to drown the picture, 
Wanilaw w.as calmly reflecting on the bare fact. 

*• Hum.'’said lie, “ we must use that cin-umstance. 

I ’ll get it into the journals. Heroic captain. Went 
down with the sliiji. Who can suspect Hudson in 
the teeth of such a fact '' Now, pray go on, my 
godl Wylie. The boats! ” 

“ Weli. sir, I bad the surgeon, and ten men. and 
the holy’s maid, on boanl the long-boat; and there 
w.xs the jiarson. t!ie sick lady, and five sailors aboard 
the cutter. We sailed together, till night, steering 
for Juan Fernandez, then a fog came on and we 
lost sight of the cutter, and I altered my mind and 
judged it liest to heat to win’anl, and get into the 
track of slii[>3. Which we did, apd were nearly 
swam[ied in a sou'wester: hut, by good luck, a 
Yankee whaler picked us u|i, and U)ok us to Buenos 
Ayre“, where we ship|HMl for England, what was 
h it of us, only four. Insides myself: but I got the 
signatures of the others to tiiy tale cf the wreck. It 
is all .as srpiare as .a die. I tell yon.” 

“Well done. Well done. Pmt. stop! the Other 
boat, with tliat sham parson on boarl who knows 
all. She will fx‘ pii ked uj). too, perhaps." 

“ There is no eiiance of that. She was out of the 
tracks of traile: and. I’ll tell ye the truth, sir.” 
He poured out half a tumbler of brandy, and drank 
a part of it: and. now, for the first time, his hand * 
trembled as he lilted the gla.ss — “ Some fool bad 
put the main of her provisions .at>oard tite long-boat; 
that is what sticks to me, and won’t let me slc^. 
We took a chance, but we did n’t give one. I think 
I told yon there was a woman al)oard the cutter, 
that sick girl, sir. O. but it w;is hard lines for her, 
iwKir thing! I see her lace, pale and calm; 0 
Lord, so pale and calm : every night of my life; she 
kneeled aboard the cutter with her white hands a 
(•las|)ed together, praying." 

•• Certainly, it is all very shocking,” said Ward- 
law ; “ hilt, then, you know, if they had escaped, 
they would liave exposed us. Believe me, it is all 
for the Ik-sI.” 

Wylie looked at him with wonder. “ Ay,” said 
he. after staring at him In wonder: “you can sit 
here at your case, and doom a ship and risk her 
p<‘ople’s livos; hut. if you had to do it, and see it, 
and then lie awake thinking of if. you’d wish all 
the gold on s'.arth had lieen in hell, before you put 
voiir hand to such a piece of work." 

Wanilaw smiled a ghastly smile. “In short,” 
said he. “ yon don’t mean Ui Uke the three thoo- 
saml pounds 1 pay you for this little job.” 

“ () ves. 1 do: hut, for all the gold in Victoria, 

I would n’t do such a job again. And. you mark 
mv words, sir, we shall get the money, and nobody 
will ever be the wiser.” Wardlaw nil)l>e*l his hands 
complacently; bis egotism, coupled with his want 
of imagination, nearly blinded him to evervthing bat 
the pecuniary feature of the business. “ But,” ctm- 
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tinned Wylie, “ we shall never thrive on it. We | 
have sunk a good ship, and we have as good as mur¬ 
dered a poor dying girl.” 

“Hold your tongue, ye fool!” cried Wardlaw, 
losing his sang froid in a moment, for he heard some¬ 
body at the door. 

It opened, and there stood a military figure in a 
traveling cap, — General Rolleston. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

As some eggs have actually two yolks, so Arthur 
Wardlaw had two hearts; and at sight of Helen’s 
father, the baser one ceased to beat for a while. 

He ran to General Rolleston, shook him warmly 
by the hand, and welcomed him to England with 
sparkUng eyes. 

It is pleasiint to be so welcomed, and the stately 
soldier returned his grasp in kind. 

“ Ls Helen with you, sir ? ” said Wardlaw, making 
a movement to go to the door: for he thought she 
must be outside in the cab. 

“ No, she is not,” said General Rolleston. 

“ There, now,” said Arthur, “ that cruel father of 
mine has broken his promise, and carried her off to 
Elm-trees!” 

At this moment Wardlaw senior returned, to tell 
Arthur he had been just too late to meet the Rolles- 
tons. “0, here he is!” said he; and there were 
firesh greetings. 

“ Well, but,” said Arthur, “ where is Helen! ” 

“ I think it is I who ought to ask that question,” 
Bsud Mleston, gravely. “I telegraphed you at 
Elm-trees, thinking of course she would come with 
yon to meet me at the station. It docs not much 
matter, a few hours; but her not coming makes me 
uneasy, for her health was declining when she left 
me. How is my child, Mr. Wardlaw ? Pray tell 
me the truth.” 

Both the Wardlaws looked at one another, and 
at General Rolleston, and the elder Wardlaw said 
there was certainly some misunderstanding here. 

“ We folly believed that your daughter was coming 
home with you in the Shannon.” 

“Come home with me? Why, of course not. 
She sailed three weeks before me. Good Heavens! 
Has she not arrived ? ” 

“ No,” replied old Wardlaw, “ we have’ neither 
seen nor heard of her.” 

“ Why, what ship did she sail in ?” said Arthur. 

“ In the Proserpine.” 

[To be eontlDaed.] 
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Sarah Wilson left off crying, and looked down 
on Uie ground witk a rery red face. General Rol- 
leaton WM amaaed. ‘‘bibetafe! liwhoeafe?" 

Mid he. ‘'He aNani my miatreM,” replied Wibon, 

rather bmaqnely; and flounced oot of the hall. -^ , 

“SheiiMl^nothankjtoyoiL’iaidUeneriaKcN- had oheerred odr the ininerioM a^ nt» «!§ «f 
baton. “ What were you dmng under her window hia character. He hi^ ma heM m adeMe • 
at thia time of night?” And the harah tone in ment; then, beii^ diaoonteated with hbaaM; he 


“ 0! never mind that," aaid Seaton. k eail 
he Terr deep, far I don’t falk*; thea,ftiiag ha 
eyes on General BoUealon, ha aiid, in a voaee that 
hroke down anddenly, “thm tlandt the enty nan 
who hM womded me to-night, to hart mo.” 

The way General Boileaton reeeiTed tf^—^ 


which this question was pat showed Seaton he was went into a passion with hit aerTantt fa 

--A- j 'PlIa mmaI Wm m Run nwnv. von Mid 


SMocted. This wounded him, and he replied, dog- idle. “ Ron away, yon wom^ 
getDy, “ Locky fa yoo all I was there.” “Now, Tom, if yw are go^ fa anything,^ tfa 

“ tW ia no answer to my question,” said the Gen- man and stanch his wonnd. Aadraw, a bMne of 
craL sternly. ' ” 

“ It ia all the answer I shall gire you.” Then, baring him fan wh^ in firie^hanii,hn 

Then I shall hand you over to the officer, with- went to his danghter, and asW her if ffia inw amr 
out another word." objection to a bed bamg made up in the honaa fa 

“Do, sir, do," said Seaton, bitteriy; but he added the wounded oonnct 
more gently, “you will be sorry for it when you “ O papa,” a^ ah^ “ why of cow not I » 
to your seuoes.” allgratitadsL What who uk% Wilton? fa kba 

At thw moment Wibon entered with a meamge. a^ prorokiag thing, I nerer Mtbed hii fao,aafy 
“ If you pbaae, sir, ICm BoUeston mys the robber his beautiftil beard g 

fl I 1._1 -M nUi ■ ■ tl RmW VAfllMf 


had no bsi^ lb hare nerer noticed Seaton’s faoff. POor young man ! OyeB,iwl aa^ him 
ffice,botlrisboaidsha hare ; and 01 if you please, to bed directly, and we ^ aU nusm hm. I MWr 
iir,the begged me to ask him, —Was it you that did any good in the world yet, and anw^nat be- 
flred the nSlal and shot the robber?” .. 


1m DMtol tlK>t Um robbv V ** - 

'The deEr^ of this ungrammatical mesMge but General R ol b kon jugM at ftw aqnil^i 
rational query, wm like a ray of Ibfat streaming siasm frm his kaid rlapghtrr, and 
into a dan plm; it changed the waob osp^ of the roq ** 
things. As for Seaton, ho receired it as if Hearen But 

___aI _k UU tJeea Saa 


off la 1 ^ 



I hare sbpt in the tool^owe to watch. Yea,Ishot gare him one reason afar mo ffi a r fll she ilai|mad 
Um robber with mjr revolver, and 1 narited one or MM, asd be w«it ^®*^^“** 
two more: but they wm three to ooe; I think I pouled fremerfmiod, mctaedleMegh,Miimle 
must hare got a blow on the head; for I fat noth- be angry, inclined to be awry. . .. 

iB._> The offieer had just an^ and wm l i nhi p i lam 

ilere he was intermpted by a riobnt scream from some photographs to sm ff faaM SaaSsn w “ana 
eyes ofhbfafa^ Such, aha! was km iipriirim 
mg At sight of thb Befaalan eofaed hal 
^ cated^amalffamihadaulibdMVwiefaM 
,ia skilL “Heiaai,’’saBdka,“t^^aHesvhaaba> 


__I intermpted by a riobnt sc 

Wilson. She pointed downwards, with her eyes < 
dhring; and a httb blood was seen to be trickling 
dowly orer Seaton’s sloekiag and shoe. . 

“ Wounded,- said the GeDaraTs aerrant, Tom, ia shlL “ Henm,- arnd ha,- !^ 
thehuHasasSkaaoeentofoaewhohadsaenathou- hared Bhe_a aaan, and get hmaaiff iwyfa* ky 
sandwonafa serrioe. TouarslalnksbBtaiMainHy: hak 
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Seaton feh in hit j^eta. “ I hare not got the “ Show me tome mercjr, gentlemen; my rery life 
money abont me,” said he. depends on it.” 

“ 0, Tm not particular; leare your watch." ** Ve^torry, sir,” taid the mate; “ hot it it impoe- 

Seaton handed the squinting vampire hit watch gible. There ’» the Shannon, you can go in her.” 

without another word, and let hit head fall upon “ But the it under repairs; to I am told.” 

hit breast. “ Well, there are a hundr^ and fifly carpenters 

The barber cut hit beard close with the scissors, I on to her; and she will come out of port in our 
and made trivial remarks from time to time, but wake.” 

received no reply. “ Now, sir,” said Hudson, roughly, “ bundle down 

At last. Extortion having put him in a good hu- the ship's side again if ^ou please; this is a busy 
mor, he said, “ Don't be so down-hearted, my lad. time. Hy! — rig the whip; here's the lady coming 
You are not the first that has got into trouble, and off to us.” 

had to change facet.” The missionary heaved a deep sigh, and went 

Seaton vouchsafed no reply. down into the bait that had brought him. But hu 

The barber shaved him clean, and was astonished was no sooner seated than he ordered the boatman, 
at the change, and congratulateil him. “Nobody somewhat peremptorily, to pull ashore as fast as they 
will ever know you ”; taid he, “ and 111 tell you could row. 

why; yonr mouth it is inclineil to turn up a little; His boat met the Rollestons father and daughter, 

now a mustache it bends down, and that alters i coming out, and he turned his pale face, and eyed 
such a mouth as yours entirely. But, I ’ll tell you ' them as he passed. Helen Rolleston was struck 
what, taking off this beard shows me something: with that sorrowful countenance, and whispered her 
you are a genlk nian }lake it a sovereign, father, “ That poor clergyman has just left the ship.” 
sir.” She made sure he had been taking leave of some 

Seaton staggered out of the place without a | beloved one, bound for England. General RoUes- 

word. ton looked round, but the boats had pa.<«<‘d each 

“Sulky, eh?” muttered the barber. He gath- other, and the wan face was no longer vi.sible. 
ered up some of the long hair he had cut off Seaton’s Tliey were soon on board, and received with great 
chin with his scissors, admired it, and put it away olisequiousness. Helen was shown her cabin, and, 
in mper. observing the minute and zealous care that had been 

while thus emplm’ed, a regular customer looked taken of her comfort, she said, “ Somebotl^-, who 
in for his cup of coffee. It was the policeman who loves me, has been here,” and turned her brimming 
had taken Seaton for a convivial soul eyes on her father. He looked quite puzzled ; but 

said nothing. 

Father and d.iughter were thp left alone in the 
CHAPTER VII cabin, till the ship began to heave her anchor, (she 

lay just at the mouth of the harbor) and then the 
Gkkeral Roli.eston’s servants made several boatswain was sent to give General Rolleston wam- 
trips to the Proserjiine, c.irrying boxes, ett-. ing. Helen came up with him, pale and distressed. 

But Helen lieimdf clung to the house till the last Tlicy exchanged a last embrace, and General Rolles- 
Boment. “ 0 papa! ” she cried, “ I need all mv ton went down the ship's side. Helen hung over the 
resolution, all my good faith, to keep my word with bulwarks and waved her last adieu, though she could 
Arthur, and leave you. Why, why did I promise ? hardly see him for her tears. 

Why am 1 such a slave to my word ? ” At this moment a four-oared boat swept alongside; 

“Because,” said the old General, with a voice not and Mr. Hazel came on board again. He presented 
so firm as usual, “ 1 have always told you that a Hudson a written order to give the Rev. John Ha- 
lady is not to be inferior to a gentleman in any zel a passage in the small nerth abreast the main 
virtue except courage. I've heara my mother say hatches. It was signed “ For White and Co., James 
so often; and I've taught it to my Helen. And, Seaton; and was indorsed with a stamped acknowl- 
my girl, where would be the merit of keeping our edgment of the passam money, twenty-seven pounds, 
word, if we only kept it when it cost us noth- Hudson and Wylie, the mate, put their heads 
ing ? ” together over this. The missionary saw them con- 

He promised to come after, in three months .it suiting, and told them he had mentioned their mys- 
farthest, and the brave girl dried her tears, as well terious conduct to Messrs. White and Co., and that 
as she could, not to add to the sadness he fought Mr. Seaton had promised to stop the ship if their 
a^nst as gallantly as he h.id often fought the ene- authority was resisted. “ And I have paid my pas- 
miea of his country. sage money, and will not be turned out now except 

The Proserpine was to sail at two o'clock: at by force,” said the reverend gentleman, quietly, 
a little before one, a gentleman boarded her, and Wylie’s head was turned away from Mr. Hazel's, 
informed the captain that he was a missionary, the and on its profile a most gloomy, vindictive look, so 
Rev. John Hazel, returning home, after a fever; much so, that Mr. Hazel was startled when the man 
and wtthed to take a berth in the Proserpine. turned his front face to him with a jolly, genial air. 

The mate looked him full in the face; and then and said, “ Well, sir, the truth is, we seamen don’t 
'told him there was veri'little accommodation for want passengers aboard ships of this class; they get 
passengers, and it had all been secured by White in our way whenever it blows a capful. However 
and Co., for a young lady and her servants. since you are here, make yourself as comfortable as 

Mr. Hazel replied that his means were small, and you can.” 
moderate accommodation would serve him; but he •> T^re, that is enough palaver,” said the captain, 
must go to England without delay. in his offensive way. “ Hoist the parson’s traps 

Ci^itain Hudson put in his gracious word; “ Then aboard; and sheer off you. Anchor's apeak.” 
jump off the ietty at high tide and swim there; no He t^n gave his orders in stentorian roars; the 
room for black coats in my ship.” anchor was hove up, catted, and fished; one sail 

Mr. Hazel looked from one to the other piteously went up after another, the Proserpine's head came 
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round, and away the bore for England with a fair bmin, diacolored by hit daoghter’t bh>od, and then 
wind. at the Proeerpine, that wae carrying her aw^, 

Mrh^ forerer: and at the doable eight, hie iron 
General Rollecton went slowly and bearily home, features worked with cruel distrea; anguish so mle 
and oflen turned his head and looked wistfully at and male, that the woman Wilson, tbo^^ not good 
the ship putting out wing upon wing, and carrying for much, sat down and shed genuine tears of pity, 
off his child like a tiny prey. But he summoned all his fortitude, told Wilson he 

To change the comparison, it was only a tender could not say she was to blame, she had but obeyed 
vine detached from a great sturdy elm: yet the tree, her mistress’s orders; and we must all obey ordm 
thus relieved of its delicate encumbrance, felt bare ; “ But now,” said he, “ it is me you ought to obey; 
and a soft thing was gone, that, seeking protection, Udl me, docs any doctor attend her? " 
had bi'siowed warmth; had nestled and curled be- “ None ever comes here, sir. But, one day, die 
tween the world's cold wind and that stalwart stem, let fall that she went to Dr. Valentine, him that has 
As soon as he got home he lighted a cigar, and the name for disorders of the chest.” 
set to work to console himself by reflecting that it In a very few minutes General KoUestoa was at 
w:is but a temporary parting, since he had virtually Doctor Valentine’s house, and asked him bluntly 
resigned his post, and was only waiting in Sydney what was the matter with his daughter, 
till he slioidd have handed his papers in order over “ Disease of the lungs,” said the doctor, simply, 

to his successor, and settled one or two private mat- The unhappy father then begged the doctor to 

ten that could not take three months. give him his real opinion as to the degree ot danger; 

When he had smokeil his cigar, and reasoned away and Dr. Valentine told him, with some feeling, that 
his sense of desolation. Nature put out her hand, and the case was not desperate, but was certainly alana- 
took him by the breast, and drew him gently up ing. 

stairs to take a look at his beloveil daughter’s bed- Remonstrated with for letting the (rirl undertake a 
room, by way of seeing the. last of her. sea voya«, he replied rather evasively at first; that 

The room had one window looking south, and the air of Sydney disagreed with his patient, and a 
another west; the latter commanded a view of the sea voyage was more likely to do her good than 
sea. General Rolleston looked down at the floor, harm, provided the weather was not downright tem- 
littereil with odds and ends, — the dead leaves of pestuoas. 

dress that fall about a lady in the great process of “ And who is to insure me against that ? ” asked 

packing, — and then gazed through the window at the afflicted father. * 

the flying Proserpine. “ Why, it is a good time of year,” said Dr. Valen- 

He sighed anil lighted another cigar. Before he tine; “ and delay might have been fatal.” Then, 
had halt' finished it, he stooped down and took up a after a slight hesitation, “ The fact is, sir,” said he, 
little liow of ribbon^hat lay on the ground, and put “ I gathered from her servant that a husband awaits 
it quietly in his bosom. In this art he was surprised Mias Rolleston in England; and I must tell yon, 
by Sarah Wilson, who had come up to sweep all such what of course I did not *ell her, that the sooner she 
waifs and strays into her own box. enters the married state the better. In fact it is her 

“ La, sir,” said she, rather crossly, “ why did n’t one chance, m my opinion.” 
you tell me, and I’d have tidied the room: it is all General Rolleston pressed the doctor’s hand, and 
huggcrmi^ger, with Miss a leaving.” went away without another word. 

And with this she went to the wash-hand-stand to Only he harried his matters of business; and took 
begin. General Rolleston’s eye followed her move- his panuge in the Shannon, 
ments, and he observed the water in one of the It was in something of a warrior’s spirit that he 
basins was rather red. “ What!” said he, “has prepared to follow his daughter and protect her; 
she had an accident; cut her finger? ” but often be sighed at the invisible, insidious nature 

“ No, sir,” said Wilson. of the foe, and wished it could have been a fiur fight 

“ Her nose been blecdipg, then ? ” of ballets and bayonets, and his own the life at 

“ No, sir.” stake. 

“ Not from her finger, — nor — ? let me look.” The Shannon was soon ready for sea. 

He examined the basin narrowly, and his coun- But the gentleman who was to take General 
tenance fell. “ Good heavens!" said he : “I wish Rolleston’s post, met with something better, and de- 
1 had seen this before; she should not have gone to- clined it. 

day. Was it the agitation of parting?” General Rolleston, though chafing with impa- 

“ 0 no, sir,” said Wilson; “ don’t go to fancy that tience, had to give up going home in the Shaan^ 
Why it is not the first time by a many.” But an influential fiwnd, Mr. Adolphus Sava^ waa 

“Not the first! ” faltered Rolleston. “ In Heav- informed of his difficulty, and obtained a yeara leave 
en's name, why was I never told of this ? ” of absence few him, and permission to put yom^ 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Wilson, eagerly, “ you must not Savage in as bis locum tenens; which, by the by, is 
blame me, sir. It was as much as my place wu how politic men in general serve their friends, 
worth to tell you. Miss is a young lady that will be The Shannon sailed, but not until an iacideat 
obeyed; and she give me strict oroers not to let you had occurred that must not be entirely pasted over, 
know: but she is gone now: and I always thought Old Mr. IVhite called on General R^eston with a 
It was a pity she kept it so dark; but, as I was say- long face, and told him James Seaton had d i sa p - 
ing, sir, she tcodd be obeyed.” peered. 

“ Kept what so dark ? " “ Stolen anything ? " 

“ Why, sir, her spitting of blood at times: and Not a shiUing. Indeed the last thin^ the poor 
turning so thin by what she used to be, poor dear fellow did was to give us a proof of his hoaesty. 
young lady.” It seems a passenger paid him twenty-seven p o m ad s 

General Rolleston groaned aloud. “And this she for a berth in the Proserpine, jnst before she sailed, 
hid from me; from me! ” He said no more, but Well, sir, he might have put this in his po^at, sad 
kept looking bewildered and helpless, first at the nobody been the wiser: but no, he entered kraoe- 
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aetioB, and the nimbert of the not«, and left the 
aotea themielve* in an envelop addraned to me. 
What 1 ant moat afraid of is, that aoine hann haa 
eome to him, poor lad.* 

“What day did be disappear?* 

“ The nth of November." 

“ The day my daughter sailed lor England," said 
General Bolleston, thoughtfrdly. 

“ Wu it, sir ? Yes, I remember. She went in 
the Proaerpinu.” 

General RoUcston knitted his brows in silence for 
some time; then he said, “111 set the Detectives on 
his track." 

“Not to punish him. General We do not want 
him ponished." 

“To punish him, protect him, or avenge him, as 
the case may require,” was the reply, ottered very 
gravely. 

Mr. White took his leave. General Bolleston 
rang the bell. ;Knd directed his servant to go for 
Heiham, the D«.tective. 

He tbra raug the bell again, and sent fbr Sarah 
Wilsoa. He pui some searching questions to this 
wooun; and his L?t<>nogatory had hardly concluded 
when Hexham was announced. General Bolleston 
the girl end looking now very grave in¬ 
deed, asked the Detective whether be remembered 
Jaaaea Seaton. 

“ That I do, fir." 

“ He haa levanted.” 

“Taken much, sir?” 

“ Not a sbilliiig.” 

“ Gone to the diggings ? " 

“ That you must find out.” 

“ IVhat'day was he first missed, sir ?’’ 

“ Eleventh of November. The very day bliss 
BoOestoo letl” 

Hgvhsm took out a little greasy note-book, and 
examined it “ Eleventh of November,” said he, 
“ then 1 almost think 1 have got a clew, air; but I 
shall know mure when I have bad a word with two 
parties.” With tliii he retired. 

But he came again at night, and bro^ht General 
Bolleston some positive 'nformation; with this, how¬ 
ever, we shall nut trouble the reader just here: for 
Genwal Bollestoa himself related it, and the per¬ 
son to whom he did relate it, and the attendant cir- 
cunwtancea, gave it a i)eculiar interest 

Suffice it to say heiv, that General Bolleston went 
on board the Shannon, charged with curious in- 
fbnaatioa about James Seaton; and sailed for Eng¬ 
land in tbe wake of the Proserpine, and about two 
thousand miles astern. 

[Tobe(»aia»d.J 
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CHAPTER IX {Continued). 

“ T WAS stupefied ; and my Fairs stood on end, i 
and my tongue clove to my jaws." 

Tims does one of Virgil’s characters describe the 
effeet his mind produced upon his body, in a terrible 
situation, 

Mr. Hazel had always ridiculed that trite line as 
a pure exagseration; but he altered his opnion after 
that eventful night. 

When he first saw what Wylie was doing, obstu -1 
pait, he was merely benumted; but, as his mind | 
realized the fiendish nature of the act, and its tre¬ 
mendous consequences, his hair actually bristled, 
and for a few minutes at least, he could not utter a 
word. 

In that interval of stupor, matters took another 
turn. Tlie auger went in up to the haft: then 
Wylie caught up with his left hand a wooden plug 
he had got ready, jerked the auger away, caught up 
a hammer, and swiftly inserted the plug. 

Ripid as he was, a single jet of water came 
squirting viciously in. But Wylie lost no time; be 
tapped the ping smartly with his hammer several 
times, and then, lifting a mallet with both hands, 
rained heavy blows on it that drove it in, and shook 
the ship’s side. 

Tlien Hazel found his voice, and he uttered an 
ejaculation that made the mate look round; he 
glared at the man, who was glaring at him, and, 
staggering backward, trod on the light, and all was 
darkness and dead silence. 

All but the wash of the sea outside, and that loud¬ 
er than ever. 

But a short interval sufficed to restore one of the 
parties to his natural self-possession. 

“ Lord, sir,” said Wylie, “ how you startled me! 
You should not come upon a man at his work like 
that. AVe might have had an accident.” 

“ What were you doing ? ” said Hazel, in a voice 
that quavered in spite of him. 

" Riipairing the ship. Found a crack or two in 
her inner skin. There, let me get a light, and I ’ll 
explain it to you, sir.” 

He groped his way out, and invited Mr. Hazel 
into his cabin. There he struck a light, and, with 
great civility, tendered an explanation. The ship, 


he said, had labored a good deal in the last gale, 
and he had discovered one or two flaws in her, 
which were of no immediate importance; but ex¬ 
perience bad taught him that in calm weather a 
ship ought to be kept tight “ As they say ashore, 
a stitch in time saves nine.” 

“ But drilling holes in her is not the way,” said 
Hazel, sternly. 

The mate laughed. “ Why, sir,” said he, “ what 
other way is there ? We cannot stop an irregular 
crack; we can frame nolhing to fit it The way is 
to get ready a plug measurwl a trifle larger than 
the aperture you are going to make; then drill a 
round hole, and force in the plug. 1 know no other 
way than that; and I was a ship’s carpenter for 
ten years before I was a mate.” 

This explanation, and the manner in which it 
was given, removed Mr. Hazel’s apprehensions for 
the time being. “ It was very alarming,” said he; 
“ but I suppose you know your business.” 

“ Nobody better, sir,” said Wylie. “ Why, it is 
not one seaman in three that would trouble bis 
head about a flaw in a ship’s inner skin; but I’m 
a man that looks ahead. Will you have a glass of 
grog, sir, now you are here ? 1 keep tiiat under 

my eye, too; Imtween ourselves, if the skipper had 
as much in his cabin as I have here, that might be 
worse for us all than a crack or two in the ship’s 
inner skin.” 

Mr. Hazel declined to drink grog at that time in 
the morning, but wished him good night, and left 
him with a better opinion’of him than he had ever 
had till then. 

AVylie, when he was gone, drew a tumbler of neat 
spirits, drank half, and carried the rest back to his 
work. 

Yet Wylie was a very sober man in a general 
way. Rum was his tool; not bis master. 

When Hazel came to think of it all next day, he 
did not feel quite so easy as be had done. The 
inner skin 1 But, when Wylie withdrew his anger, 
the water bad squirted in furiously. He felt it hard 
to believe that this keen jet of water could be caused 
by a small quantity that had found its way between 
the skin of the ship and her copper, or her top boot¬ 
ing ; it seemed rather to be due to the direct pres 
sure of the liquid monster outside. 

He went to the captain that afternoon, and first 
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told him what be had teen, offeriog no aolution. 
The captain, on that occmion, wai in an amphibioua 
■tate; neither wet nor dry; and hia reply waa 
altofretber exceptional. He receiTed the com¬ 
munication with pompons cirility; then swore a 
mat oath, and said he would put the mate in 
irons: Confound the lubber! he will be tkioofh 
the ship’s bottom.” 

“ But, stop a moment,” said Mr. Hazel, “ it is only 
fair you should also hear how he accounts for hb 
proceeding.” 

The captein listened attentirely to the expla¬ 
nation, and altered hb tone. “ 0, that is a dif¬ 
ferent matter,” said he. “You need be under no 
alimn, sir; the thundering lubber knows wbat he is 
about, at that work. Why be has been a ship’s 
carpenter all his life. Him a seaman! If anything 
erer happens to me, and Joe Wylie b set to nari- 
gate this ship, then you may say your prayere. He 
is n’t fit to sail a wash-tub across a duck-pond. But 
I ’ll tell you what it is,” added this wor^y, with 
more pompositr than neatness of articulation, 

here’s respeckable passenger brought me a re¬ 
port; do my duty to m’employers, and —take a 
look at the welL” 

He accordingly chalked a plumb-line, and went 
and sounded the well. 

There wen eight inches of water. Hudson told 
him that was no more than all ships contained from 
various causes; “in fact,” said be, “our pumps 
suck, and will not draw, at eight inches.” Then 
suddenly grasping Mr. Hazel’s band, be said, in 
toarful accenia, “Don’t you tronble your head 
about Joe Wylie, or any such scum. I’m skipper 
of the Proserpine, and a man that does hb duty 
to a’employers. Mr. Hazel, sir, I’d come to my 
last anchor in that well thb moment, if my duty 
to m’employers required it B— my eyes if I 
wouldn’t lie down there this minute, and never 
move to all eternity and a day after, if it waa my 
duty to m'employere! ” 

“No doubt” said Hazel, drvly. “But 1 think 
you can serve your employers better w other parts 
o/the ship.” He then left him, with a. piece of ad¬ 
vice ; “ to keep hb eye upon that Wylie.” 

Mr. Hazel kept ^ own eve on Wylie so con- 
sUntly, that at eleven o’clock p. m. ho saw that 
worthy go into the captain’s cabin with a quart 
bottle of ram. 

'The coast was clear; the tempUtion grrat 

These men then were still deceiving him with a 
feigned anUgonbrn. He listened at the keyhole, 
not without some compunction; which, however, 
became leas and less at fragment! of the dialogue 
nached hb ear. 

Far a long tiase the only speaker was Hudson, 
end his discourse ran upon his own exploits at sea. 
But suddenly Wylie’e voice broke in with an un- 
mbtakable tone of snperiority. “Belay all that 
chat, and listen to me. It b time we settled some- 
tkis^. I 'll hear what yon have got to say; and 
then you ’ll do what / say. Better keep your hands 
off the bottle a minute; yon have had enough for 
the preeent; thb is businem. I know yon are good 
fer jaw; but what are von gasM to do for the gov¬ 
ernor's money ? Anything ? ” 

“ More than you have ever seen or heard tell of, 
ye Inbber,” re^ed the irritated skipper. “ Who 
W ever served hb employers like Hiram Hudson ? ” 

“ Keep tkat song for yonr quarterdeck,” retorted 
the mate, contemptnously. “No; on aecond 
tbonghts, jnat tell me how yon have served yonr 


I employers, you old humbug. Give me chapter and 
verse to choose from. Come now, the Neptune’?" 

“Well, the Fepfuee; she caught fire a hoB- 
dred leagues from land.” 

“ How came she to do that ? ” 

“ That is my business. Well, I put her head be- 
fore the wind, and ran for the Azores; and I stuck 
to her, sir, till she was as black as a coal, and «e 
could n’t stand on deck, but kept hopping like 
ed peat; and fire Iwluhing out ot her port- 
forward: then we took to w boats, and saved 
a few bales of silk by way of sample of her cargo, 
and got ashore; and she'd have come ashore too 
next tide and told tales, but Somebody left a kus 
of gunpowder in the cabin, with a long fuse, and 
blew a hole in her old ribe, that the water came in, 
and down she went, hissing like ten thuu.sand sar- 
pints, and aobody the wber.” 

“ Who lighted the fuse, I wonder V ” said Wylie. 

“ Did n’t I tell ye it was ‘ Someboily ’ V ” add 
Hudson. “ Hand me the stiff.” He replenished 
his glass, and, after taking a sip or two, asked Wylie 
if be bad over bad the Tuck to be boarded by pi- 
rate:*. 

" No,” said Wylie. “ Have you ? ” 

“ Ay; and they resened me from a watery grave, 
as the lubbere call it. Ye tee, 1 wai employed by 
Downes and Co., down at the Havannafa, and cleared 
for Vera Cruz with aome boxes of ok! worn-out 
printen’ type.’* 

“ To print psalm-books for the darkies, no doubt,” 
loggemed Wylie. 

“ Jnsored as specie,” continued Hudeon, ignoring 
the interruption. “ Well, just at daybreak one 
morning, all of a sadden there was a rakish-looking 
craft on onr weather-bow: leU tly a nine-pounder 
across our fore-foot, and was alongside before my 
men could tumble up from below. I got knocked 
into the sea by the boom and fell between the shipc; 
and the pirate he got hold of me and poured hot 
grog down my throat to bring me to my senses.” 

“ That it not what you use it for in general,” said 
Wylie. “ Civil sort of pirate, though.” 

“ Pirate be d—d. ’That wm my consort, rigged 
out with a black Cag, and auunled with four nine- 
pounders on one side, and five dummies on the 
other. He blustered a bit, and swore, and took our 
type and our cabbagee (I complained to Downs 
ashore about the vagabond taking the vegetalvies), 
and ordered ns to leeward under ail canvas, and we 
never saw him again,— not till he had shaved off 
bis mustaches, and called on Downes to comlole, 
and say the varatint had chased hb ship fifty 
leagues out of her coune; but he had got clear M 
him. Downes complimented me publicly. Ssyt 
he, ‘ This skipper boarded the pirate single handed; 
only he jumped short, and fell between the two 
ships; and here he is by a miracle.’ Then he takes 
out his handkerchief, and flops his head on niy 
shoulder. ‘ His merciful preserration almost recon¬ 
ciles me to the. Iom of my gold,’ says the thundering 
crocodile. Cleared S 70 , 000 , he did, out of the 
Marbattan Marine, and gave the pirate and me bet 
£ 200 between ns both.” 

“The Roee?”said Wylie. 

“What a hurry you are in! Pam the grog. 
Well the Roee; she lay off Ushant. We canted 
her to wash the decks; lucky ehe had a carefsi 
commander; not like Kempenfelt, whoM eye wss 
in his pocket, and hia fingm held ths pen, so he 
went to the bottom, with Lord knows how many 
niaa. I aotioed the aqualle oaae very eudden; to 
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] Knt UKWt of my men uhore, uid ([ot the boati 
nijuly in ceee of accident. A K|uall did (trike her, 
anil she was on her beam-ends in a moment: we 
piilK'd ashore with two bales of silk by way of 
salvaco, and sample of wbst war n’t in her bold 
wlien she settled down. We landed; ami the 
Frenchmen were dancing about with cxeitement 
‘Captain,’ says one, ‘you have much sang fraw.’ 
•Insured, inunseer,’ says I. ‘ Bone,’ says he. 

“ Then tliere was the Antelope, lost in charge 
of a pilot olT the Hoo;;hly. I knew the water as 
well as he <lid. We were on the port tack, standing 
towanls the shoal. Weather it, as we should have 
done next tack, and 1 should have failed in roy 
dutv to iny cinployers. Anything but that I ‘ liook 
out!’ saiil I. ‘Pilot, site forereaches in stays.’ 
Pilot was smoking: those Sandhead pilots smoke in 
bc<i and asleep. He takes his cigar out of bis mouth 
for one moment ‘ Ready about,’ says be. ‘ Hands 
’bout ship. Helms a-lee. Raise tacks and sheets.’ 
Round she was coining like a top. Pilot smoking. 
Just as he was going to haul the mainsel Soiitebody 
tripi>ed against him, and shoved the hot cigar in 
his eye. He sung out and swore, and there was no 
nainscl haul. Ship in irons, tide running hard on 
to the shoal, and before we could clear away for 
anchoring, bump! — there she was hanl and fast 
A iliflf breeze g^ up at sunrise, and she broke up. 
Next day I was sipping my grog and reading the 
Bengal Courier, and it told the disastrous wreck 
of the brig Antelope, wrecked in charge of a 
pilot; ‘ but no lives lost and the owners fully in¬ 
sured.’ Then there was the bark Sally. Why, 
you saw her yourself distressed, on a lee shore.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Wylie. “ I was in that tub, the 
Grampus, and wa contrived to claw off the Scil- 
liei; yet you, in your smart Sally, got ashore. 
Wliat luck!” 

‘‘ Luck be blowad! ” cried Hudson, angrily. Some¬ 
body got into the chains to sound; and cut the 
weather halyarda Next tack the masts went over 
the tide; and 1 bad done my duty.” 

‘‘ Lives were lost that time, eh 7 " said Wylie, 
gravely. 

‘‘ What is that to you ? ” replied Hudson, with 
the sudden ire of a drunken man. ‘‘ Mind yonr 
own botiness. Past me the bottle.” 

“ lives was lost: and always will be lost in 
tea-going thipa, where the skipper does his duty. 
Thm was a sight more lost at Trafalgar, owing to 
aerg man doing bit duty. Lives lo^ ye Inbto! 
And why not mine 7 Because their time was come 
and mine waa n’t. For 111 tell you one thing, Joe 
Wylie, — if the takes fire and runt before the wind 
till the is u black as a coal, and belching flame 
through all her portholea, and then e x plodca, and 
aloft in ten thousand piecea no bigger thim wtg 
or your knowledge of navigation, Hudson is the 
last mao to leave her: Duty ! —If she goes nn her 
beam ends and founders, Hudson sees the Inst of her, 
and reporta it to bis employers: Duty 1 — If she 
goes grinding on Scilly, Hudson is the last man to 
mve her Imea. Duty 1—Some day perhaps I 
shall be swamped myself along with the craft: I 
have escaped till now, owing to not being insured ; 
but if ever my time should come, and you should 
get clear, promise me, Joe, to see the owners, and uU 
'ess IladsM did his dnty.” 

Here a few team quenched hia noble ardor for a 
■oinent. But be toon recovered, and said, with 
teau little hnt, “ You have got the bottla ^gain. 


I never taw such a fellow to get bold od the bettle. 
Come, here ’i ‘ Duty to our employers! * And aow 
. 111 tell you bow we mana^ with tho Carys- 
brook, and the Amelia.” 

This promise was followed by fresh narratives; 

I in particular, of a vessel he bad run upon the Flor- 
I ids reef at night, where wreckers had been retained 
in advance to look out for signals, and coeae on 
board and quarrel in pretence and set fire to the 
I vessel, insured at thrice her value. 

Hudson got quite excited with the memory of 
these exploitt, SM told each successive feat louder 
I and louder. 

But now it was Wylie’s turn. “ Well,” said ha, 

I ve^ gravely, “ all this was child’s pl».” 

I There was a pause that marked Hudson’s aston¬ 
ishment Then be broke out, ” Child’s ^y, ye 
lubber! If you had been there pnir gills wwdd 
have been as white at your Sunday shurt; and a 
d—d deal whiter.” 

“ Come, be civil,” said Wylie, “ 1 tell you, all the 
: ways you have told me are too surpicum Our 
governor is a high-flyer: be pays like a pnace, and, 
in return, he must not be blown on, if it it ever ao 
little. ‘ Wylie,* savt he, ‘ a breath of suspicion 
would kill me.’ ‘ Make it so much,’ wys 1, ‘ and 
that breath shall never blow on you.’ No, no, 

I skipper ; none of thoM ways will do for us ; tkey 
. have all been worked twice too often. It must be 
done in fair weather, and in a way — fill your glaai 
and I 'll fill mine — Capital mm thia. You talk of 
my gills turning white; before long, we shall tee 
whose keepe their color best, mine or yours, my Bo.” 

There was a silence, during which Hudson was 
probably asking himself whM Wylie assent; for 
presently, he broke out in a loud, but aomewbnt 
quivering voice, “ Why, you mad, drunken davd of 
a ship’s carpenter, red-^ fhm bell, 1 tee what 
: you are at, now; you are going—” 

‘‘ Hush! ” cried Wylie, alarmed in hit tsm. 
“Is this the sort of thing to bellow ont for the 
watch to hear? Whisper, now.” 

This waa followed the eenect matteriif^ of 
two voices. In vain did the lietener tend hie very 
soul into hi.4 ear to bear. He could catch no aincle 
word. Yet he could tell, by the wry tenet ef the 
speakeit, that the dialogue was one of Bysteiy and 
importance. 

Here was a situation at once iiritatiag and 
alarming; but there waa no help for it. Tka beat 
thing, now, saemed to be to withdraw unohatrved, 
and wait for another opportunity. He did w; 
and be had not long retund, when the mate came 
out staggering, and flushed with Kquor, and that 
was a thing that had never occurred before. Ha 
left the adxn door opaa, and want into hia oara 

Soon after, aonndt nnad from the cahia, paen- 
liar soundt, enmrthii^ batvaea gputiag and 

Mr. Haiel aaasa aad aatorad the cabia. ‘nan 

he found the captain of tba Pfomrpina in a 
position verv onfavormble to longevity. His le^s 
were crookf^ over the seat of bn chair, and hn 
bead waa on the ground. His baadkarebief wae 
tight round his neck, and the naan hismalf dead 
drank, and pnrple in the face. 

Mr. Hazel instantly undid hie stock, on which 
the gallant seaman mnttered marticuUtoiy. He 
then took bis feet off the chair, and laid them on 
the ground, and pot (he empty battle nader the 
aniaml’a neck. 
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But be bed no tooaer done a]l thii, then be bad 
a lerioas miagiving. Would not this man’s death 
have been a blessing? Might not his life prore 
fatsl ? 

The thought infuriated him, and be gare the 
prostrate figure a heary kick that almost turned it 
orer, and the words, “ Duty to employers,” gurgled 
out of its mouth directlr. 

It really seemed u if these sounds were indepen¬ 
dent of the mind, and resided at the tip of Hudson’s 
tongue; so that a thorough good kick could, at any 
time, shake them out of his inanimate body. 

Thus do things ludicrous, and things terrible, 
mingle in the real world; only to those who are in 
the arena, the ludicrous passes unnoticed, being 
orerthadowed by its terrible neighbor. 

And so it was with Hazel. He saw nothing ab- 
snrd in all this; and in that prostrate, insensible 
bog, commanding the ship, forsooth, and carrying 
all their lives in bis banns: he saw the mysterious 
and alarming only, saw them so, and felt them, that 
he lay awake all night thinking what be shouhl do, 
and early next day he went into the mate’s cabin, 
and said to him, “ Mr. Wylie, in any other ship I 
should speak to the captain, and not to the mate; 
but here that would be no use, for yon are the mas¬ 
ter, and be is your serrant” 

“ Don’t tell him so, sir, for he does n’t think small 
beer of himself.” 

“ I shall waste no more words on him. It is to 
^on I speak, and you know I speak the truth. Here 
IS a ship, in which, for certain reasons known to 
yourself, the captain is under the mate." 

“ Well, sir,” said Wjrlie, good-humoredly, “ it is 
no nse trying to deceive a gentleman like you. 
Our skipper is an excellent seaman, but he has got 
a fanlt.’^ ’Then Wylie imitated, with his hand, the 
action of a person filling his glass. 

“ And you are here to keep him sober, eh?” 

^^lie nodded. 

“ 'Then why do you ply him with liquor ? ” 

“ I don’t, sir.” 

** Tou do. I have seen you do it a dozen times: 
and last night you took mm into his room, and made 
hiaa so drunk, be would have died where he lay if 
I bad not looted his handkerchief.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that, sir; but he was sober 
when I left him. The fool must have got to the 
bottle the moment I was gone.” 

“ But that bottle you put in his way; I taw you: 
and what was your object? to deaden his con¬ 
science with liquor, his and your own, while you 
made him your fiendish proposal. Man, man, do 
you believe in God, and in a judgment to come for 
the deeds done in the body, that you can plan in 
coM blood to destroy a vessel with nineteen souls 
on board, besides the live stock, the innocent ani- 
mab that God pitied and spared, when he raised 
h» band in wrath over Nineveh of old ? ” 

While the clergyman was speaking, with flashing 
eyes and commanding voice, the seaman turned 
ashy pale; and drew his shoulders together Ukc a 
cat preparing to defend her life. 

“ I plan to destroy a vessel, sir 1 Tou never 
heard me say such a word; and don’t you hint such 
a thing in the ship, or you will get yourself into 
trouble.” 

“ That depends on you.” 

“ How so, sir ? ” 

“ I have long suspected yon.” 

“ Tou need not tell me that, sir.” 

“But I have not communicated my suspicions. 


And now that they are certainties, I come fir<t to 
you. In one word, will you forego your intention, 
since it is found out ? ” 

“ How can I forego what never was in my head ?• 
said Wylie. “Cast away the ship! Why there'i 
no land within three thousand mdcs. Founder a 
vessel irt the Pacific ! Do you think ray life is not 
aa sweet to me as yours is to you ? ” 

Wylie eyed him keen'y to s* c the elTcct of the** 
wonls, and by a puzzled i xpresaion that imimc o>er 
his face, saw at once he had assumed a more cx.ii-t 
knowledge than he really possessed. 

Hazel replied that he had said nothing ahont 
foundering the ship: but there were many ways nf 
destroying one. “ For in*fanre,” said he. •• I know 
how the Neptune was destroyed, — and so I'o 
you; how the Rose and the Antelope were <a.^ 
away, and so do you ” 

At this enumeration, Wylie lost his color .ind 
self-possession for a moment; he saw H.izel hail 
been listening. Hazel followed up his blow. “ I’mm- 
isc me now, by all you hold sacred, to forego tldx vi|. 
lany; and I hoid my tongue. Attempt to defv me, 
or to throw dust in my eyes, and I go inst nu'j 
among the crew, and denounce both you and Hud¬ 
son to them.” 

“ Good Heavens! ” cried Wylie in iinf igned 
terror. “ Why the men would mutiny on the -pot* 

“ I can’t help that,” said Hazel, firmly ; and look 
a step towanis the door. 

“ Stop a bit,” said the mate. “ Don’t be in such 
a nation hurry : for, if you do, it will be bad fur 
me, but worse for you.” The above was s ii I so 
gravely, and with such evident sincerity, that Mr. 
Hazel was struck, and showeil it. Wylie followed 
up that trifling advantage. “ Sit down a minute, 
sir, if you please, and listen to me. Tou nev<T -aw 
a mutinjr on board shin, I ’ll be bound. It is a 
worse thing than any gale that ever blew: bi gini 
fair enough, sometimes ; but how does it end V In 
breaking into the spirit room, and drinking to mad¬ 
ness, plundering the ship, ravishing the women, and 
cutting a throat or so for certain. Ton don’t S' em 
so fond of the picture, as you was of the idea. .And 
then they might turn a deaf ear to you after all. 
Ship is well found in all stores; provisions siTvi-d 
out freely ; men in good humor; and I have got 
their ear. And now I ’ll tell you why it won’t -iiit 
your little game to blacken me to the cn w. upon 
the bare chance of a mutiny.’’ He paused fir s 
moment, then resumed in a lower tone, and n-vcaled 
himself the extraordinary man he was. 

“ Tou see. sir,” s.aid he, “ when a man is very 
ready to suspect me, I always suspect him. Now 
you was uncommon reaily to suspect me. Yon 
did n’t wait till vnu came on board ; you began the 
game ashore. Oh ! what, that makes you open one 
eye, does it? You thought I didn't know you 
again. Knew yon, my man, the moment voii cam* 
aboarri. I never forget a face; and disguises don’t 
pass on me.” 

It was now Hazel’s turn to look anxious and dii- 
comnosed. 

“Well, then, the moment I saw you snspeefed 
me T was down upon you. Well, you come a^ianl 
under false colors. \Ve didn’t want a ch*p like 
you in the ship; but you would come. ‘ What is 
the bloke after?’ says I, and watches. Yon was 
so intent suspecting me of this, that, and t’other, 
that yon unguarded yourself and that is common 
too. I’m blowed if it is n’t the lady you are after. 
With all my heart: only she might do better, and 
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I don't nee how the could do worae, unlett she went 
to oM Nii'k for a mate. Now, 111 tell you what it 
it, my m in. I've been in trouble myielf, and don't 
want to be hard on a pMr devil, jutt becaute he 
taib under an aliat, and lies as near the wind as he 
can, to weather on the beaks and the bobbies. But 
one pooil turn deserves another; keep your dirty 
luspicions to yourself: for if you dare to open your 
lips to the men, in five minuti-s, or less than that, 
you shall be in irons, and confined to your cabin ; 
and wu 'll put you ashore at the first port that flies 
a Bntish flag, and hand you over to the authori¬ 
ties, till one of her Majesty's cruisers sends in a 
boat for you.” 

At this threat Mr. Hazel hung his head in confu¬ 
sion and dismay. 

“ Come, get out of my cabin. Parson Alias,” 
shouted the mate ; “ and belay your foul tongue in 
this ship, and don't make an enemy of Joe Wylie, 
a man that will eat you up else, and spit you out 
again, and never brag. Sneer off, I say, and be 
d—<l to you.” 

Mr. Hazel, with a pale face and sick heart, 
looked aghast at this dangerous man, ijho could be 
fox, or tiger, as the occasion demanded. 

Surprised, alarmed, outwitted, and out-mcnaced, 
he retired with disordered countenance, and uneven 
step, and hid himtielf in his own cabin. 

'The more he weighed the whole situation, the 
more clearly did he see that he was utterly power¬ 
less in the hands of Wylie. 

A skipper is an emperor; and Hudson bad the 
power to iron him, and set him on shore at the 
nearest port. The right to do it was another mat¬ 
ter; but even on that head, Wylie could furnish a 
plausible excuse for the act. Retribution, if it 
came at all, would not be severe, an<l would be 
three or four years coming : and who fears it much, 
when it is so dilatory, and so weak, and so doubtful 
into the bargain ? 

He succumlied in silence for two days; and then, 
in spite of Wylie's threat, he made one timid at¬ 
tempt to approach the subject with Welch and 
Cooper, but a sailor came up instantly, and sent 
them forward to reef topsails. And whenever he 
trieil to enter into conversation with the pair, some 
sailor or other was sure to come up and listen. 

Then he saw that he was spotted ; or, as we say 
nowadays, picketed. 

He was at his wits' end. 

He tried his last throw. He wrote a few lines to 
Mias Rolhston, requesting an interview. Aware 
of the difficulties ^ had to encounter here, be 
stilleil his heart bv main force, and wrote in terms 
carefully measured. He begged her to believe he 
had no design to intrude upon her, without abso¬ 
lute necessity, and for her own good. Respect for 
her own wishes forbade this, and abo bis self-respect. 

“ But.” said he, " I have made a terrible discov¬ 
ery. The mate and the captain certainly intend to 
cast away this ship. No doubt they will try and 
not sacrifice their own lives and ours; but risk 
them they must, in the very nature of things. Be¬ 
fore troubling you, I have tried all I could, in the 
way of persu.ision and menace ; but am defeated. 
8o now it rests with you. You, alone, can save us 
all. I will tell you how, if you will restrain your 
repugnance, and acconl me a short interview. 
Need 1 say that no other subject shall be introduced 
by me. In England, should we ever reach it, I 
may perhap fry to take measures to regain your 
good opinion ; but here, I am aware, that is impon- 


sible; and I shall make no attempt in that direction 
ujKin my honor.” 

To this, came a prompt and feminine reply: — 

“ The ship is hvi. The captain and the mate are 
able men, appointed by him. Your suspicione of 
these poor men are caluinnics, and of a piece with 
your other monstrous sUmlcrs. 

“ I really must insist on your holding no further 
communication of any sort with one, to whom your 
character is revealed and odious. H. SL” 

Thb letter benuraheil his heart at first A letter ? 

It was a blow; a blow from her he loved, and she 
hated him! 

His long-suffering love gave way at last What 
folly and cruelty combined! He could no longer 
make allowances for the spite of a woman whose | 
lover had been traduced. Itage and despair seized , 
him; he bit his nails, and ton- his hair with furr; 
and prayed Heaven to help him hale her as she ! 
deserved, “ the blind, insolent idiot!'' Yes, these 
bitter words actually came out of his mouth, in a : 
torrent of fury. ' 

But, to note down all he said, in his rage, would ! 
be useless; and might mislc.ad, for this was a gust 
of fury; and, while it lasted, the long-suffering man 
was no longer himself. 

As a proof bow little this state of mind was nata- 
ral to him, it stirred up all the bile in his body, and 
brought on a severe attack of yellow jaundice, 
accompanied by the settled dejection that marks that 
disorder. ^ 

Meantime the Proserpine glided on, with a 
fair wind, and a contented crew. She was well 
found in stores; and they were served out ungmdg- j 
ingly. 

Every face on board beamed with jollity, except ; 
poor Hazel's. He crept about, yellow as a guinea; | 
a very scarecrow. 

The surgeon, a humane man, urged him to drink 
sherry, and take strong exen im;. 

But persons afflicted with that distresring malady, 
are obstinately set against those things wUch tend 
to cure it; this is a feature of the disease. Mr. 
Hazel was no exception. And then his heart had 
received so many blows, it had no power left to 
resist the depreaing eff.-ct of his <liiior<ler._ He took 
no exercise ; he ata little food. He lay, listless aod 
dejected, aliout the deck, and let disease do what it 
pleased with him. 

The surgeon shook his head, and told Hudtoo the 
parson was booked. 

“ And good riddance of bad rubbish !” was that 
worthy’s gracious comment. 

The ship now encoonteretl an adveree gale, and, 
for three whole da)^ was under eloee-reefed top¬ 
sails; she was always a wet ship under strem of 
we.ither; and she took in a good deal of water on 
this occasion. On the fourth day it fell calm, and 
Captain Hudson, having examined the well, and 
found three feet of water, ordered the men to the 


pumps. 

After working through one watch, the well wm 
sounded again, and the water was so much redu^ 
that the gangs were Uken off; and the ship being 
now becalmed, and the weither lovely, the men 
were allowed to dance upon deck to the bont- 
swain’s fiddle. 

While this pastime went on, the sun, large and 
red, reached the horizon, and diffused a roseate 
light over the entire ocean. 

(Tsbecaaiaasd.l 
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ON THIS SIDE. 


O NE day in tlio spring of 1878, 
Sir. Job Ketchuui, of tlio firm of 
Ketchum & Richardson, brokers, Rai¬ 
sing, Slichigan, came down to bis office 
an hour earlier than was his custom, in 
order, as he told his wife, that he might 
“ buckle down to his work and get 
things ship-shape again,” which was 
his way of saying that he meant to at¬ 
tack the business and correspondence 
that had accumulated in an .absence of 
six weeks from home. Arrived there, 
no scatca liimscit notoro a largo desk 
abounding in pigeon-holes and strewn 
with papers, energetically unlocked three 
dr.awcrs in turn, glanced into and 
rclockcd them, and then looked about 
him, uncertain where to begin when 
there was so much to be done at once. 
His clerk, a sharp-faced young follow, 
who had greeted him familiarly on his 
entrance in high-pitched, nasal tones, 
now approached, picked up a letter 
from a heap on the desk, perched him¬ 
self on a table close by, swung his feet 
idly, and with a rasping laugh called at¬ 
tention to certain peculiarities in the 
envelope and address of the document 
in his hand. 

“ Here’s a communication from one 
of your lino British friends,” ho said, 
“ postmarked Leemington, Wahwick- 
shirc.” ^Pronounced in a broadly 
American fashion, that would have puz¬ 


zled an inhabitant of the town in ques¬ 
tion not a little.) “ Big seal, with 
some tomfoolery or other on it, and ad¬ 
dressed, as sure as my mime is 'Tom 
Price, to ‘ J. Ketehum, Esq., Raising, 
Colorado, Wiehigan' 1 There’s an idiot 
for you, fuU-Wown.” 

“ I don’t believe it. Give it here !” 
exclaimed iiis employer, holding out his 
hand for the letter j then, recognizing 
the handwriting, ho could biit smile a 
little to find the accusatiori true and 
have fresh evidence that English hazi¬ 
ness about America is pretty much now 
what it was when Mri Joseph Ball, 
barrister, of London, used to send 
voluminous epistles across the Atlantio 
to his beloved nephew “ Major George 
Washington, at the Falls of the Rappa¬ 
hannock, or elsewhere in Virginia.” 

“ Queer,” commented Mr. Rctchum', 
“ they—” . Hero ho looked up, caught 
the look of impudent' triumph on 
his clerk’s face, and broke off to say, 
“Not that it’s any business of yours, 
Tom Price, that I can see. I don’t 
take much interest in your wash-list to 
speak of, and I’lrthank you to leave my 
letters alone in future. Perhaps you 
may have heard of the man who made 
a large fortune by attending strictly to 
his own affairs. You are as sharp as a 
steel-trap about most things, but you’ve 
got no more notion of being a gentle¬ 
man than a pig has of being a gazelle.” 


“Oil, pshaw I I guess I’m as much 
of a goiuleman as most,’’ replied Mr. 
Price, not at all offended, his amiabil¬ 
ity being ns invincible as his vulgarity. 
“ And I don't care if I ain’t,” he added 
frankly. “ I don’t seo that it would 
put anything in my pocket. What are 
you so mad about, anyway? Corre¬ 
spondin’ with high and mighty British¬ 
ers don’t agree' with you. Pity you 
can’t tench ’em a little geography ; but 
I suppose they’re above Icnrnin’ it.” 

“ 1 suppose you are good at it, now, 
ain’t you?” asked the artful Mr. Kct- 
chum, in a voice full of flattering sug¬ 
gestion. 

“ I believe you,” was the prompt 
response ; and iMr. Price got down and 
swaggered around the oflice with his 
hands in his pockets. “ Before I was 
six years old I know the eapital of 
every State in the country, and most of 
the rivers and big towns. I know Col¬ 
orado wasn’t in Michigan before I cut 
my first tooth. I never heard of such 
disgraceful ignorance in all my born 
days,—never!” 

“ Well, if you know so much about 
geography, suppose you just tell me 
where Yorkshire is,” said Mr. Ket- 
chum, coming to the point. 

“ Yorkshire?” stammered Mr. Priec, 
blushing furiously and taken suddenly 
quito out of his depth. “Yorkshire? 
Yorksiliro? Why, it is in Scot—no, 
England, to be sure,” he said boldly, 
his shrewd eyes fixed on his employer’s 
face. 

“ That was pure guess-work,” com¬ 
mented Mr. Kctclium mercilessly. 
“ Well, what part of England?” 

“ Why, it’s in the south—” (hero 
Mr. Ketchum nodded aflirmatively) 
“ western,—that is to .say, eastern part, 
ain’t it?” hazarded Mr. Prieo slowly. 

“No, itain’t I” exclaimed Mr. Kctchum. 
“ Y'ou got you a map of England, young 
man, and don’t you talk any more about 
ignorance until you have studied it a 
little and arc hotter posted. You had 
better sing small about geography for 
n while. Because j'ou’ve lit your little 
tallow candle and got twenty feet or so 
into the tunnel, don’t you go supposing 


that you know all about the bowels of 
the earth. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. Lay it down ns a fixed fact. 
Tommy, that what you don’t know is a 
good deal more remrorkable than what 
you do, and that running up three 
columns at a time is pretty smart, but 
it isn’t squaring the circle.” 

Mr. Price muttered something to the 
effect that nobody know or cared to 
know anything about such an out-of-the- 
way place; but ho was ns nearly abashed 
ns it was possible for him to bo, qnd 
it was some time before the flush died 
out of his thin face, ns he bent over a 
ponderous ledger. Not to bo “ posted” 
was acutely humiliating to him, for ho 
prided himself upon being habitually in 
that mysterious state of knowingness 
which is not culture, but a substitute 
for it with men of his calibre; and his 
discontent finally took shape in a de¬ 
termination to change his subscription 
from the local newspaper to a New 
I’ork daily of repute. As for Mr. 
Ketchum, he leaned hack in his chair, 
not ill pleased with his share in the late 
discussion, one of many such into whit • 
he was continually being drawn, and ii. 
which ho felt- obliged to sustain the 
roh of champion of all England, partly 
because he was a better judge of inter¬ 
national questions than most of his 
countrymen and liked to see fair play, 
and partly from love and loyalty to his 
wife, a shy, timid little Englishwoman, 
who never took up the cudgels for her 
native land, no matter how preposterous 
the statements made about it^ but only 
rolled her eyes beseechingly at her hus¬ 
band, ns much as to say, “ Bear Job, do 
you hear them ? Do toll them it isn't 
true at all.” 

Thus inspired, it is no wonder that 
Mr. Ketchum grew quite eloquent in 
defence of English institutions some¬ 
times, and rather against his convictions 
was silent at others. But, at the same 
time, he did not develop the faintest 
symptom of Anglomania, ns a weaker 
man would have done. There was no 
change in his dress, speech, or habits, 
and when he went to England he be¬ 
came at ence the champion of all Amcr- 
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ica, showed the most ardent patriotism, 
and in all places and companies was a 
national standard-bearer, defending re¬ 
publican institutions with immense 
spirit, if somc'-hat wliiinsically, and 
gaining the respect even of those wlio 
differed from him most widely and rad¬ 
ically. 

Mr. Ketehum had no sooner made 
himself acquainted with the contents of 
his letter than he sprang out of his 
chair, seized the morning paper, looked 
nt‘ the shipping-nows, made a rapid 
mental calculation, and put himself at 
the telephone, whieh was hardly invent¬ 
ed before ho had adopted it (connecting 
his house and otllco, for one thing) and 
subscribed for all the shares ho could 
get. In a little while he succeeded in 
establishing communication with his 
wife, thanks to his masterly use of an 
instrument which requires a full half- 
hour of “ Hello 1" and “ What’s that?” 
treatment before it can be induced to 
repeat the simplest message for most 
people. 

It was: 

;i; “ Is that you, Daisy ? Are you 
ithcrc?” 

“ Ye.s, love. It is I.” 

“Good news for you, Mrs. K. I 
have just had a letter from Sir Ilobert 
Ilcathcote, saying that he is on his way 
to this country with his nephew, an¬ 
other fellow, coming out hero to settle, 
and some woiucn-folks,—your cousin 
among them.” 

Mrs. K., evidently aghast: “ Dear 
me I Is..s/ic coming? Only fancy I” 

“ Not fancy at all, my dear, but a 
melancholy fact. She—they will all get 
ill to-morrow.” 

“ You don't nican it 1 Are they com¬ 
ing out West?” (plaintively.) 

“ Yes, of cour.«o.” 

“ Tlien you might ask them to stop 
over from the Saturday until the Mon¬ 
day, if they come this way.” 

Mr. K., energetically: “From Sat¬ 
urday until Monday? Why, Daisy 
Ketehum, I wonder you ain’t ashamed 
to s.ay such a thing! As if I’d do such 
a thing, especially to people who' have 
come three thousand miles and very 


likely been sea-sick the whole way I I 
wonder at you I I thought I had cured 
you of all that ‘ Saturd.a 3 ’-uutil-Mon- 
day’ business. We might ask them to 
stop and take a glass of water with us 
os they cross the continent, if you are 
bent on being hospitable.” 

Mrs. K., answering the accusation 
made against her by implication : 
“ It isn’t that; but you know what a 
piece of business it is to entertain my 
cousin. Sho will give more trouble 
than the lilmperor of Germany could 
and all his suite, and she wili not care 
for America a bit; and how on earth 
shall we amuse her ? I don’t like her, 
and I don’t want her, and that is the 
truth, dear.” 

“ With the bark on. No more do I; 
but she is in the country, and it won’t 
do not to ask her, especially ns she is 
with friends of ours.” 

Mrs. K., with resignation : “ Perhaps 
you are right, dear. Sho'll have to 
come. Awfui nuisance I Ask them, 
then, for a week.” 

“ A month, you mean.” 

Mrs. K., desperately: “Job, if you 
ask her for a month I shall be quite 
wretched.” 

“ I can’t make it less. A month at 
least, Mabel.” 

Mrs. K., submissively: “ Very well, 
dear. You know best. As you please.” 

“ I please to make it three weeks, then,- 
good child.” 

“ Thank j’ou. Three weeks of my 
cousin is equal to a cycle of anybody 
else. How she will hate America 1” 

Mr. Ketehum whistles a few bars of 
Y^ankeo Doodle defiantly, and then says, 
“Hear that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ There are several lines of steamers 
plying between this country and Eu¬ 
rope, I believe.” 

“ I wish sho was going home in one 
of them, instead of coming out.” 

“ Now, Mabel, don’t worry. I’ll lake 
tbo whole thing off your shoulders, and 
get a housekeeper and order everything 
from New York in first-rate style.” 

“ Is Mr. Price there?” 

“ No, he has just gone out.” (Fright- 
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I'ul fib on Mr. Kelcliuiu’s part, and the 
two men oxchnngo glances.) 

“ Tlicn here's a kiss for the dearest 
Iiusband in the world ! Do come up to 
breakfast soon,—stewed kidneys and 
buttered toast 1” 

“ All right. I’ll bo up directly,—as 
soon ns I have answered Sir Kobert’s 
letter. And Mr. Price hasn’t been out 
at all, Daisy." 

A faint, indignant “ Oh, Job 1 IIow 
eould you’?" and the telephone closed. 

ftir. Ketchum was Into for breakfast, 
after all, but explained his detention 
satisfaetorily : “ I sent Sir Kobert a 
batch of letters of introduction,—one 
to the Browns,—and promised and vowed 
in your name that you would write to 
your cousin by the first mail to say that 
you were pining for a sight of some 
J'higlish relative in your miserable Amer¬ 
ican home.” 

“You arc not in earnest? Surely 
you didn’t say that?" Mrs. Ketchum 
queried, rather anxiously, for she was a 
very literal person, and was never quite 
eertam whether her husband spoke in 
jest or earnest. 

“ Well, you will find it safer not to 
take all my remarks tit their face 
value,” was bis reply. “ You ought to 
have heard Tom Price trying to pump 
mo this morning about the party. He’s 
got curiosity enough to set up a dozen 
villages and two dozen eonvenis. He’ll 
not olo.se an eye now until bo finds out 
every single blessed mortal thing about 
every one of them. He asked Bich- 
ardson what he gave for his new car¬ 
riage, and got no satislaction ; that was 
six months ago; and, if you believe mo, 
he no sooner saw him come in to-day 
than he stepped up to him and said, 
‘ You needn't have been so close about 
that carriage of yours. I’ve found out 
all about it. It isn’t new at all. It’s 
sccoiul-baud, and you gave four hun¬ 
dred and thirty dollans for it, and forty 
more to have it done over.’ You ought 
to have seen Bichardson’s face. He 
could have bit a ten-penny nail in two; 
not that he cared so much about that, 
but it’s everything. If he steps into a 
restaurant to take a dozen oysters, there 


is Tom. If ho goes into a bar-room, 
Tom mentions it at the dinner-table,— 
Tom is his wife’s brother, you know, 
and lives with them. If he buys a new 
suit, Tom finds out what he gave for it; 
likewise cigars, buggy-drives, and treats 
of all kinds. If he owes any money, 
Tom knows about that. In fact, there’s 
nothing ho don’t know. Not that ho 
has camped on Bichardson’s trail, but 
just because ho is a born detective and 
would cross-question a corpse if ho got 
the chance. He is a calamity on casters. 
Biebardson isn’t an ornament of tho 
Young Men’s Christian Association ex¬ 
actly, or superintendent of a Sunday- 
school, and hates being dogged around 
like poison ; but ho might as well try to 
escape Death as Thomas J." 

“ His sister Lucy is not at all a 
nice person, I think,’’ commented Mrs. 
Ketchum. 

“ Oh, I can't stand her at all. She 
is nine distinct varieties of born fool, 
and would talk the ears oft’ a brass 
monkey. He has sense, at least, and is 
a good-hearted chap, ns easy to get on 
with ns an old shoe. I don’t mind tell¬ 
ing him When I had the measles, and 
what I paid the doctor, and how old 
my grandmother was that nursed mo, 
and what her maiden name was. and her 
husband’s name, and the names and sex 
of all her children, and how well oil' she 
was left, and a few dozen other things, 
unles-s I happen to bo busy, and then I 
give him a file to gnaw, pretty quick.” 

Mrs. Ketchum was accustomed to 
her husband’s way of putting things, 
but was now lisleuing to him with the 
ears of her English cousin. 

“ Dear Job,” she said, “ how you 
do talk I What curious expressions you 
use I” 

- “ What do you mean ? I talk like 
other men, don’t I?” he said quickly. 
“ I haven't taken out a patent for it, 
at any rate. I know what you mean. 
You mean that I don’t talk like an 
Englishman. Don’t you?” he demanded, 
with some asperity. 

Mrs. Ketchum colored violently, and 
then said gently but honestly, “ Yes, 
dear. Don’t be vexed at my tbiuking 
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that. I don’t really wish you to bo dif¬ 
ferent in anything from what you are." 

" 'Well, it is lucky that you don’t,” 
lie replied, his face relaxing, hut his 
tones still emphatic, “at least as far as 
making an imitation Englishman of my¬ 
self is concerned. I was horn an Amer¬ 
ican, and I expect, with the blessing of 
heaven and the permission of the court, 
to live and die one. Not that I don’t 
like the English, and respect them, too. 
Any sensible man with a level liead is 
hound to do the last, whether ho docs 
the first or not, and it’s all nonsense 
Americans being down on them. It is 
true that they made the mistake for 
a while of giving us two fingers when 
we were holding out both hands with 
our hearts in them ; hut they know hot¬ 
ter now, and it is stupid to harp any 
longer on that old string, 'riioy are 
fine, hravo fellows, and tell the truth 
thirteen times in the dozen, and if they 
are not our relations I don’t know 
where we arc to look for any, for my 
part. I don't want any Frenchmen or 
Italians in mine, thank you. It is my 
belief that the Lord has divided the 
footstool between us and asked us to 
stand sponsors for the human race. But 
all the same, when I sec some of those 
fellows in the East, with their plaid 
suits that it would take two men to 
show the pattern, and their side-whis¬ 
kers, and their umbrellas, and bath- 
towels pinned around their hats, haw¬ 
hawing and swelling around, hoping to 
ho mistaken for ICnglishmen or any¬ 
thing hut Americans, I swear I’d 
give my Susquehanna preferreds if I 
could put every mother’s son of them 
to rounding up cattle out on iny Colo¬ 
rado ranch for ten years, until they 
eauio to their senses. 'I'hero’s Sam 
Bates, now,—Sam’s last is to call tho 
whole of this continent outside the city 
of New York ‘ tho provinces’ I I asked 
him when tho king his father was going 
to make him govornor-gonoral of them, 
hut the gump only simpered and looked 
as if I had paid him a compliment.” 

” Is ho a New-Yorker ?” 

“All—o I Not any more than I am 
a South-Sea Islander. Ho was born and 


raised right here in Teeumseh. Jlis 
father had no frills. Ho was ns good 
an old grocer as ever sanded sugar, took 
to shaving notes, made a pile which 
Sam got and spends in ‘ Noo York,’ as 
ho calls it, and was gathered about ton 
years ago. Pity old Bates can’t sco 
how it’s going: he’d regret ever having 
made a dime. A fortune is like a 
razor, and, unfortunately, parents never 
ciin tell whether a son will shave with it 
or out his throat, I hope that youngster 
of ours, Daisy, will turn out a man, and 
not a monkey or any other sort of 
brute.” 

Sirs. Ketchum, ns proud possc.ssor of 
tho dearest and downiest little baby in 
tho world, was quite shocked by this 
speech, and said decisively, “ Of course 
he will. How can you doubt it, dear ? 
You ought not to speak so harshly of 
Mr. Bates. Perhaps ho is just naturally 
a foolish sort of creature.” 

“ Well, I do try to remember that the 
Lord made him, hut ho is certainly one 
of heaven’s light-weights. I’ll try not to 
square at him any more than I can help, 
though.” 

With this concession the meal closed; 
indeed, for Mr. Ketchum it had practi¬ 
cally como to an end some time before, 
for the most elnhornto dinner never oc¬ 
cupied his attention for more than twenty 
minutes, the simpler meals an incredibly 
short time; and after having taken what 
he wanted it was usually his custom 
to walk about tho room while his wife 
calmly and leisurely attended to all her 
little duties,—slowly poured out her tea, 
chipped away at her egg more slowly 
still, and ate slowest of all, wholly unin¬ 
fluenced by his restlessness. Ho would 
stop for a moment, sometimes, to watch, 
with a bantering twinkle in his eye, tho 
calm movements of her pretty, white, be- 
ringed fingers and fell her that “ three¬ 
score years and ten was all she could 
count upon, though there was Thomas 
Parr, to ho sure.” And she would smile, 
and say that “ one must breakfast com¬ 
fortably,” and assure him that it was 
“ quite unncce.ssary to fidget about so, 
time saved not always being time gained.” 
But neither over succeeded in either 
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accelerating or retarding the natural 
pendulum that ticked so busily and in¬ 
cessantly in his case, with such long, re¬ 
poseful swing in hers. 

Being in a talkative mood on this 
particular morning, Mr. Ketchum grew 
reminiscent over Ins cigar, and had a 
great deal to say about Cheltenham, the 
beautiful Knglish town in which ho had 
met and married his wife, the people ho 
had known there, and so on by natural 
transition to their expected guests, for 
whom, in Ameriean fashion, ho was will¬ 
ing to put himself out to any extent, 
anxious only that they should see and 
enjoy ns much as possible, and gener¬ 
ously ready to meet any and every de¬ 
mand that might bo made upon his time 
or purse. As for trouble, he was quite 
willing to take that, too, but all uneon- 
seiously, the word being either left out 
of the American host’s Webster Un¬ 
abridged or translated ns pleasure. 

It was not often that the husband and 
wife got such a long, quiet talk, for rea¬ 
sons that will presently bo explained. 

When ho finally discovered how late 
it was, ho exclaimed, “ This ain't busi¬ 
ness much, hut I have enjoyed it. AVe 
are not exactly wretched without our old 
ladies, are we, now ? I wonder if they 
wouldn’t like a trip to California or 
Cuba some time? Good-by, Daisy. 
See that Frawlein gets her beef-tea at 
twelve,” 

This is clearly the place to make the 
reader acquainted with all the persons 
just mentioned, and to explain their 
connection with the Kctchums. When 
Mr. Ketchum transplanted his English 
daisy from the meadows of Gloucester¬ 
shire to his native prairies, ho felt in 
duty bound to offer the same advantage 
to the parent-root, which ho thought 
must otherwise pine and droop, forlorn 
and miserable, away from its fair little 
flower. To drop metaphor, ho thought 
himself the natural guardian and pro¬ 
tector of his wife’s widowed mother, and 
as a .simple matter of course asked her 
to make lier homo with him. From the 
moment she came under his roof he 
treated her with the indulgence which 
alone was possible to him in any inti¬ 


mate relation with women, and for a 
whole year that lady revelled in a lux¬ 
urious suite of apartments set apart for 
her exclusive use, her own carriage and 
servants, and the belief that she weuld 
sooner or later get entire control of her 
daughter’s establishment. At the end 
of that time Mr. Ketchum brought his 
own mother home, for reasons ns obvious 
and natural, and installed her on the 
same floor, across the hall, with exactly 
the same privileges, indulgences, and 
comforts. 

Ho congratulated himself upon this 
arrangement very much, if a little pre¬ 
maturely. 

“ Your ma has had a hard life of it, 
and so has mine,” ho said to his wife; 
“ and they are both getting old, and 
I am determined that they shall have 
everything they want. I’ve got plenty 
to do it with, and we’ll just all live 
along together hero as snug ns sardines. 
I ain’t a-going to make any difference be¬ 
tween them, down to a paper of pins, 
and I know you ain’t the woman to do 
it either.” 

In accordance with these views, Mr. 
Ketchum‘gave both ladies exactly the 
same allowance of pin-money, christened 
them facetiously “ Mother and T’other,” 
put one on his right hand and one on 
his left at table, and behaved with tho 
most absolute fairness and tho most ad¬ 
mirable kindness in everything, from 
the greatest to tho smallest question 
that came up. hlabel, who loved and 
admired her husband’s generosity, imi¬ 
tated it as well, and never was there 
less room given for jealousy or heart¬ 
burning in any household that was 
ever organized. Mr. Ketchum himself 
saw to their comforts,—their bedroom 
fires, port, steaks, tonics, and what 
ilot,—and Mrs. Ketchum was an affec¬ 
tionate, respectful daughter to both 
alike, anxious to consult their tastes, 
anticipate their wishes, and obey their 
very distracting and somewhat imperi¬ 
ous commands, for their advice and 
. counsels wero apt to take tho latter 
shape. A more eomplete and ideal 
paradise for two weary old women, who 
had been battling with poverty and 
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ulisfortuno respectively for sixty nnd 
sixty-five years, it would bo impossible 
to conceive ; yet, such is tho perversity 
of hunmn nature, neither of them was 
satisfied, happy, or particularly grateful. 
Ono would have supposed that there 
was no room- for tho serpent to wriggle 
in, try ns he might; yet he was there, in 
envy nnd jealousy, malice nnd all unchar- 
itabloness, pride and love of dominion. 
All Mr. Ketohum's thoughtfulness, gen¬ 
erosity, nnd benefactions were poisoned 
to each by tho thought that tho other 
shared them. Did lio bring homo a 
box of particularly fine grapes for Mrs. 
Vane, that lady was certain that its 
counterpart was reserved for her rival. 
Did ho surprise his mother by sending 
her up a haudsomo silk dre.S3 of tho 
most superior quality, she knew quite 
well that another dross had been cut 
from tlio same piece for Mrs. Vano. 
And so tho honest fellow got but tepid 
thanks, and went delicately, like King 
Agag, fearing to tread on ono or other 
of tho sensitive plants, whose “ feelings” 
would hardly boar being breathed upon, 
though they bad small care for tho feel¬ 
ings of others; and Mabel was over gentle 
and good and patient, and tho two fool¬ 
ish old bodies squabbled over everything 
that camo up, and made themselves 
very ridiculous and very miserable. Tho 
usual attitude of tho belligerents was 
one of ill-repressed sniflfs and sneers: 
tho warfare was illogical nnd deathless, 
though rarely did it find vent in open 
outbreaks. These, when they camo, oc¬ 
curred always when 5Ir. Kctchum’s 
restraining influence was removed, for, 
with all his indulgence, ho was em¬ 
phatically master of his own house, nnd 
could, as ho expressed it, “ put his foot 
down,” indeed, plant both feet firmly and 
squarely and stamp on other feet that 
got in his way. Once at table, when 
Mrs. Ketehum Senior had openly taunt¬ 
ed Mrs. A'^ano with being a dependant 
on her son’s bounty, and Mrs. A'^ane had 
taken tho ground that tho third-cousin 
of an English earl conferred an honor 
in accepting anything at the hands of' 
social inferiors who were only too glad 
to purchase good blood at any price. 


Mr. Ketehum had got into one of his 
rare rages, and had frightened them so 
thoroughly and rebuked them so sternly 
that for a month afterward all was as 
beautifully calm nnd bright ns moon¬ 
light in tho tropics. 

As a rule, he would good-naturedly 
laugh and joke away the little clouds 
that arose on the domcstlo horizon, or 
whisper to his wife, “ The ladies 1 God 
bless ’em 1” nnd she would say, “ Dear 
mamma is really most trying at times.” 
Husband and wife were in perfect ne- 
• cord and sympathy, nnd quite resolved 
to do their duty, no matter how dis¬ 
agreeable. 

But, ns if this situation were not 
enough to try tho temper nnd exercise 
the tact and forbearance of any couple, 
a third element of discord had been 
added some time before tho period 
of whioli this treats. It happened in 
this way. Mr. and Mrs. Ketehum bad 
spent the previous summer in England, 
nnd while there tho latter was mueli 
shocked to receive one day a letter from 
a former governess, written actually from 
tho union, into which the worthy woman 
had drifted, owing to a complication of 
misfortunes,—tho failure of a bank con¬ 
taining her little savings, ill health, nnd 
old ago. She begged to see her “ theure 
aUerlkbslc Schillcriii,” nnd of course 
Mabel wont to her at once, nnd had her 
gentle heart much touched by tho 
i’riendless nnd forlorn state in which 
she found her old friend. And what 
should Job do but go nnd see tho poor 
creaturo himself, carrying more life and 
sunshine into a dingy institution nnd a 
despairing soul than either had ever 
known before I 

Friiulein Faustina Schmidt was cer¬ 
tainly not tho loveliest of her sex at 
her best, much less in tho faded print 
bed-gown that served her for every-day 
wear and tho black hood that framed 
her broad, roughly-hewn German face 
(restless Mr. Ketehum had insisted on 
seeing her at once, and would hardly have 
waited had it been tho queen instead, 
desirous of appearing before him in her 
coronation-robes); but had she been 
young nnd lovely, and an heiress besides, 
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she could not have mot with more kind 
and considerate treatment from our 
American. 

How she ever gathered the gist of 
her visitor’s cccontrically-worded conver¬ 
sation and quavered out her assent, sur¬ 
prise, and gratitude, no one knows, but 
in a very brief time tlio royal-liearted 
follow had settled all her future, hired a 
nurse for her, ordered her clothes packed 
on the morrow, and herself to be trans¬ 
ported bodily to Brigliton to convalesce. 
After this bo wont all over the o.stab- 
lishment, made various shrewd and 
searching comments on what he saw, 
resisted several direct and indirect at¬ 
tempts to lighten him of a shilling, and 
finally left behind him enough money 
to give the inmates what ho called “ a 
good, square meal, reckoning ciglit to a 
turkey and triiiimings," and to provide 
enough tobacco for the luckless old men 
and tea for the peevish old women to 
last three full months. 

As ho was about to drive off, a fancy 
struck him, and he hailed the function¬ 
ary with whom ho bad just parted. 

“ What would it cost to stuft' ’em with 
oysters?” he said. 

“ Hog pardon, sir?” 

“ The turkeys, I’m talking about. I’d 
like those poor old dead-beats to know 
an oyster when they meet it in the next 
world.” 

The official .stared, confounded by the 
proposition and the terms in which it 

“ For 113, sir, you mean, I suppose. 
Thank you, sir. It would bo a matter 
of—” 

“ I mea.n for the whole lay out.” 

“ For them jxutpers, sir ? You 
never can be mcanin' to do such a 
wicked thing, beggin’ pardon for makin’ 

BO bold.” 

“ Oh, that’s your opinion, is it ? AVell, 
it ain't mine. I guess I’ll bo forgiven 
for it. They don’t have such a lively 
time, that you should grudge ’em this 
little blow-out. Poor things I it would 
be mon^y in their pockets if they never 
had been born. Well, speak up ; what’s 
the damage ?” 

Thus rebuked and solicited, the 
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official named twice the sum necessary 
for the purpose, and was told that 
oysters must be considerably dearer in 
the country than in London, and got 
something more than half; and away 
rattled Mr. Ketohum, having first an¬ 
nounced that he was “ cetiiing down to 
see the thing out.” This bo aotually 
did, ton days later, and a chapter might 
bo written about his visit and his inter¬ 
views with the clor"yman of the parish, 
the doctor, and various local magnates. 

He gave his wife a lively enough 
account of the affair afterward : “ They 
were all out in all their war-paint and 
feathers, — regular paper-mill display; 
had been getting ready, evidently, for a 
week,” he said. “ Poor things I I took 
down a lot of gooseberry ebampagne, 
and when the corks began to pop 
every eye was glued to the nearest bot¬ 
tle and glittered like the Ancient Mar¬ 
iner’s. Nobody said a word. When it 
was poured out, some gulped down tho 
glassful and seemed to have a palate 
a mile long, and others seemed to dole 
it out almost a drop at a time. You 
could see it was kingdom-come to ’em. 
I liavenT bad as much fun for a coon’s 
age. And you ought to have seen 
them when tho first oyster struck ’em 
full and fair all round and went straight 
to the spot 1 I would have given any¬ 
thing for their photographs taken in 
the not. Mean, coppery little things I 
thought ’em, no more like our Blue 
Points than chalk’s like cheese; but 
they didn’t know the difference. AVe 
drank the queen’s health, and the Presi¬ 
dent’s, and tho army, and tho navy, 
and the ehurch, if you please, and 
they tried to got in a lot of tho ‘ gen¬ 
erous benefactor’ business, but I put a 
stop to that mighty quick. There was 
one old champion gormandizer, about ton 
thousand years old, that ought to bo dead 
to-day if ho isn’t. And—Lord, Lord 1— 
the songs I It was worth every cent of 
tho money, and more too.’’ 'I'hon, after 
a long pause, “ There is nothing for 
tho old lady but blood-letting, and wo 
—that is, the United States—liavo got 
to bold tho basin, Dai.sy,” he concluded. 

Mrs. Kctchum had not bargained for 
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Buoli complete sueeess as resulted from 
her attempt to awaken her husband’s 
interest in her ex-governess, and, when 
he announeed that he meant to take 
Fraiilein Schmidt home with them, she 
could not believe her cars. A small— 
a very small—pension w'as ns mueh 
ns she had dreamed of, and to her mind 
would have been a munificent return 
for such servieos. 

“ To live with us! You surely can't 
mean it, love ? What an extraordinary 
idea I" she said, in ()uitc a loud voice for 
licr. “ What put it into your head ?” 

“ Why, you see, she hasn’t got a 
friend on the face of the greOn earth 
except us,” he replied simply, ns if that 
covered tlic whole ground. He turned 
a frank, pleasant face toward his wife 
for a moment ns he said this, quite un¬ 
shadowed by doubts or ini.sgivings, and 
then went on brushing the short-eut, 
bristling hairs on his head, ns if his ob¬ 
ject was to brush them off, for this 
conversation took plaeo early in the 
morning, when Mr. Ketchum was effeet- 
ing a toilet by means of liis usual 
energetie methods. 

“ But to live with us ?” murmured 
his wife. 

“Yes. - Why not? All she wants 
is a seat in a chimney-corner for a few 
years with kind people. She has taught 
school for fifty years, and has got noth¬ 
ing but rheumatism to show for it and 
death to look forward to. I guess, now, 
we can take her in out of the cold, can’t 
wo, Daisy?” 

Mrs. Ketchum had all the acquies¬ 
cent meekness of the Bnglisb wife, and 
would have submissively consented to 
almost any proposition of her husband's, 
but she had something more, and it was 
this quality that led to a rather un¬ 
usual and impulsive demoustration on 
her part. She ran swiftly across the 
room, put both arms gently around her 
husband’s neck (it was impossible for 
her to bo other than gentle), gave him 
several kisses, and then stood oft' and 
admired him unaffcotedly. 

“ Why, hello, Daisy I What’s up ? 
Want fifty pounds?” said he. 

“ No. It’s only that you are such a 


dear I” sho explained, in lier ordinary 
tranquil tones. “ There never was any 
one like you, my dear husband, and I 
do love you for it.” Wonian-liko, sbo 
did not state what “it”'was, but she did 
better,—she understood and sympathized 
with it. 

“But what will the mothers say?” 
sho presently asked. “ They will never 
submit to it, not even for a twelve¬ 
month,—never I I really think they 
would leave the house first.” 

“Oh, no, they wouldn’t,” said Mr. 
Ketchum coolly. “ They arc a great 
deal too sharp for that. They are not 
going to saw themselves off a limb for 
a bird’s nest.” 

The astute Mr. Ketchum was not 
mistaken, and Frilulcin Schmidt was 
soon successfully grafted on the family 
tree, rested thankfully in its wide-spread¬ 
ing shade, and ate gratefully of its gen¬ 
erous fruit without frightening away 
other birds of gayer plumage with a 
better claim to lodge in its branches. 
Mr. Ketchum, to be sure, displayed some 
tact and generalship in the affair. That 
is, he gave the enemy no notice of the 
intended movement beforehand, offered 
no apology at any time, and left his 
wife to make all the explanations. In 
his jolly, off-hand manner there was a 
tinge of authority that the mothers cor¬ 
rectly interpreted, ns he introduced 
Friiulein Schmidt to them and then in¬ 
stalled her himself in a comfortable 
room and told her that she was “just to 
make herself at home.” 

“If you don’t see what you want,ask 
for it, as the stores say. I guess you’ll 
do now, won’t you?” ho said to his 
Itroiigie, who shed copious tears, called 
upon “ loved heaven” and “ the dear 
God” a dozen times in a vain attempt to 
express her gratitude, and could scarcely 
believe her good fortune, which seemed 
made of the stuff that dreams arc, 
until she had spent a week in unpack¬ 
ing a certain hair-trunk (blistered and 
labelled and brass-nailed to a wonderful 
extent) and lind arranged and-'rear¬ 
ranged its contents in tlie wardrobe- 
bureau, closet, and chest of drawers 
with which sho was lavishly supplied. 



Tlic rival mothers were completely 
taken aback. They thought it best to 
temporize for a day or two, and then 
open fire. Mrs. Ketchum Senior accord¬ 
ingly came into the room where her son 
was on the third morning after his arrival, 
prepared for conflict. She was a delicate, 
refined-looking woman, with very large, 
light-blue eyes, emphasized by arched 
brows, which she sent up in an aggrieved 
way almost to the roots of her white liair 
os she took a rocking-chair, apparently 
that she might make a virtue of sitting 
holt upright in it, and demanded impe¬ 
riously an answer to certain questions. 
“ Is it po.ssible. Job, that you mean that 
horrid Gonuiin creature, that eats with 
her knife and is pcrfcetly odious in 
every way, to stay hero permanently ?” 
she said, after some talk between them. 

“ That's it, ma’am. You’ve hit the 
nail riyht on the head. She’ll stay hero 
until the undertaker asks to see her on 
a little matter of business; and I shall 
expect everybody in this house to treat 
her with politeness and respect,” he re- 

“ I’ll have nothing to do with her,— 
nothing whatever,” she snapped. “ How 
many more foreigners arc you going to 
take upon yourself to support, pray ?” 

“ I can’t say, really. I ain’t an 
emigration-agent, exactly,—no follow can 
be who wouldn't rather toll a lie on 
credit than the truth for cash,—but I 
rather like founding a house for indig¬ 
nant females ns far ns I’ve got. It 
keeps things moving along lively. Look 
hero, mother; don’t lot’s have any more 
of this. You've got all you want, 
haven’t you? If you haven't, you 
know very well you can have it quick 
enough. What do you want to go 
pounding the saw-dust out of that old 
Dutch doll for ? Live and lot live.” 

“ You mean that you are going to 
keep her?” 

“ Yes. She is here, and hero she is 
going to stay. And, mind, she’s got to 
he treated right; and that’s all about 
it.” 

“ Well, my son, far be it from mo 
to dictate, or even advise, any course of 
conduct to any one in this house. Only, 


I’ll not stay hero any longer. I’ll go to 
my brother John’s, where, if I am to bo 
overrun at all, it will not bo by foreign¬ 
ers and paupers. And mark my words: 
you’ll fail in business yet, fooling your 
money away as you do, and buying—’’ 

“ You moan my uncle John’s?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ AVcll, I didn’t know. You seemed 
to lay so much stress on his being your 
brother, I thought perhaps there was 
some mistake. Now, here is the way 
that is: You know I am more than glad 
to have you stay with mo as long as you 
find it agreeable, mother; but if you 
would rather bo with your brother John 
of course I won’t interfere. My object 
is to make you as happy and ns comfort¬ 
able as I can. When would you liko to 
go ?” 

Hero was a dilemma out of which 
there was but one way, and that a way 
Jlrs. Ketchum was not disposed to take 
just then; so she said, “ To-morrow,” 
very haughtily and huffily, and left iho 
room. Whereupon her son wore his 
shrewdest smile, being privately con¬ 
vinced that she would either not go at 
all, or, going, would remain a very short 
time indeed. 

At the same time, in another part of 
the house, Mrs. A’nne was taking her 
daughter very roundly to task about the 
same thing. She was a large, florid 
woman, wlio, in order to give elTect to 
the position she took up ns martyr, on 
such occasions was wont to put on her 
dressing-gown, tie a handkerchief around 
her forclioad, and, vinaigrette in hand, 
approach the grievance of the moment, 
wliatcvcr it niiglit bo, warding off every 
return-blow in the discussion by pathetio 
allusions to her ” poor head” (which 
never ached so badly as to prevent the 
fullest expression of her own views and 
sentiments), and retiring when utterly 
worsted behind a huge miniature-brooch 
of her husband, than which no warrior 
over had a more eO’ective shield. 

“ What is this most extraordinary 
news,” she began, “ that I hoar from 
the servants—the servants, mark you— 
about that foolish, half-witted old body, 
Frawlcin Schmidt?” 



“ Whnt do you mean, mamma?” 

“ That she is regularly unpacked, and 
calls this her ‘ so beautiful homo.' AVeak 
as you ore, you never con have asked her 
to stay here for any length of time. And 
whnt duplicity to keep from mo the fact 
that she wns coining 1” 

Mrs. Kctchum explained her husband's 
wishes and views, and Mrs. Vane burst 
out afresh; 

“ I never hoard such a mad idea in 
my life 1 You should really see a doctor 
about your husband without his knowl¬ 
edge. Keep her for life I A creature 
that has no more claim upon him than 
any other beggar in the street 1 And do 
you mean to say that you have given in 
to the arrangement?” 

“ Would you have me oppose my hus¬ 
band. mamma, and anger him without 
just cause ?” 

“You have cause enough, I should 
think. . The maddest idea 1 Pray, ore 
there no hospitals or asylums in America, 
that gentlemen’s honses aro to be turned 
into such ? Assert yourself, Mabel,— 
assort yourself, and send tbo woman 
away this very day when Mr. Kctchum 
is gone to his shop, or office, or whatever 
he calls it.” 

“ I cannot, mamma; and I would not 
do anything so wrong, if I could. How 
can you wish mo to displease or deceive 
my husband?” 

“ No gentleman would ask such a 
thing of his wife.” 

“ Mamma 1 How dare you 1 I will 
not allow—will not tolerate—” 

“ Jlabel 1 This to your widowed 
mother 1 AVhat would your dear papa 
say if ho could hear you ?” (pointing im¬ 
pressively to her brooch.) 

“ I beg your pardon, mamma. I did 
not mean to speak rudely or forget the 
respect duo you; but you must not, you 
must not, mamma, s.ay such cruel things 
of my dear husband. Ho is the best of 
men, the kindest, the most indulgent, 
the most delicate in all his dealings with 
me, and—forgive mo for saying so—with 
you, and with everybody. I brought 
husband nothing, as you know, maiiinia. 
I have no right to object to his asking 
anybody that ho sees lit to this house 


for ns long a time ns ho deems best, 
Kvcrytbing hero is his, to do ns ho 
pleases with. Not that ho would have 
Friiulcin here if I objected. But I 
don’t object. I wish whatever ho 
wishes. I am quite willing to bo 
guided by him in everything. And it 
certainly is not a proper thing for you 
to object,—you, to whom ho has been 
more generous and considerate than any 
English son we have over known, you, 
whose every wish has been consulted, for 
whom every luxury has been provided, 
whoso allowance is larger than that of 
any duke’s daughter at homo, and who 
owe everything to the man who you say 
is not a gentleman. Not a gentleman, 
indeed I Oh, oh, oh, oh, mamma 1 oh, 
oh I” 

JIrs. Job Ketohiini had probably 
never spoken with anything like the 
same energy and boldness in her whole 
life; but the lire of indignant eloquence 
wns soon quenehed in tears. 

“ My poor head I” murmured Mrs. 
Vane, and applied her vinaigrette first 
to one nostril and then to the other; but 
her daughter was wounded to the heart 
and was wholly unmoved by her terrific 
suflerings. Indeed, she sobbed so vio¬ 
lently as (luite to alarm the mother, who 
had always seen her quiet and self-con¬ 
trolled. “ My dearest child 1 My own 
love! You must not excite yourself 
so about nothing. You must really bo 
calm,” she said. “I have said nothing 
to put you about so. I don’t deny that 
Mr. Kctchum is a most worthy man, an 
excellent man—” 

“ Go away, mamma, I beg, and leave 
mo to myself.” 

“ That’s right, love; lie down for 
a while until you are more composed. 
You aro getting as nervous as the 
American women, really. Dawkins shall 
bring you a cup of tea.” 

“ I wish nothing, except to bo loft 
alone,” Mrs. Ketchum maintained, in a 
choked voice. 

“ What 1 Am I to consider myself 
ordered from the room ?” called out 
Mrs. Vane tragically. “ Very well. So 
bo it. I leave not only this room, but 
this house. I am going home. Bui 
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remombor, ungrateful, wicked daughter 
that you are, yon have a child!" 

With tliese mysterious and tlireatening 
words Mrs. Vane stalked out of the room, 
all offended majesty, unopposed and un¬ 
recalled, 

Is it necessary to say that, in spite of 
these stormy passages between certain 
members of the Ketchum household and 
the distinct declaration of war and choice 
of exile made by both mothers, Mrs. 
Kctchum Senior’s “ brother John” had 
no demand made upon him for hospital¬ 
ity or protection, and Mrs. Vane's pas¬ 
sage to England was not secured in any 
steamer whatever ? 

That very night Mabel found a deep- 
ly-alfeclionato, remonstrant, apologetic 
note from her mother pinned to her 
dressing-table. It was a fad of that 
lady’s to address numbers of such to her 
about anything and everything, although 
they were under the same roof, and she 
was doubtlc.s3 glad to have such a topic 
to disou.ss at length with the fatal flu¬ 
ency, the profusion of adjectives, the 
scarcity of ideas, and the utter absence of 
punctuation that characterized her stylo. 
Mabel read the production with a seri¬ 
ous face, ns of one performing a dis¬ 
agreeable duty, and it took so long 
that her husband asked who her corre¬ 
spondent was. 

On being told, ho laughed gleefully, 
and, ns he kicked off a boot, said, “ What 
the mischief is she always writing to 
you for, when she sees you all day long 
and can say anything she wants to ? 
Lord, how slie must love it I It’s my 
belief that she makes pot-hooks and 
hangers on the slate, now, and sends 
them to the young one in his cradle; 
and how she is over going to reconcile 
her mind to dying and going out of this 
world, knowing that she can’t write back 
and tell all her relations and friends and 
acquaintances what it’s like in the other 
one, I can’t imagine. I hope it won't 
rile you for me to say so, but your 
mother’s letters always remind mo of 
old Peek’s sermons, Daisy. I took you 
to hear him once, in Tecumsoh, you re¬ 
member. You never know where you 
are, and there is no stop in ’em. It’s- 


‘ firstly,’ and ‘ secondly,’ and ‘ thirdly, 
my brethren,’ and ‘ whereas,’ and ‘ more- 
ove-,’ and ‘ in this connection,’ and 
‘again,’ and ‘nevcrthclc.ss,’ and ‘now,’ 
and ‘ lastly,’ and ‘ again,’ and ‘ to sum 
up,’ and ‘ again,’ and ‘ in conclusion ;’ 
and you ain’t done then for twenty 
minutes or safe until you hear the 
Doxology. What’s all that about, any¬ 
way?” 

Mabel gave biin a moderate and medi- 
calcd account of the interview sho bad 
had witli her mother, and he listened 
with much interest. 

“ Why, my mother took off her collar 
and let herself loose to-day on the same 
subject,” he said ; “ but she saw it was 
no use, and knocked under this after¬ 
noon, finding that I was bout and deter¬ 
mined on having Frawlein’s plank in the 
platform, no matter who bolted. Women 
arc mortal queer, savin’ your ladyship’s 
presence, anyway. When I was,sowing 
enough wild oats for ten, ma was as good 
and kind to mo ns if I had been all the 
twelve apostles instead of only one, and 
that the wrong one. Sho never blamed 
mo nor reproached mo; sho didn’t oven 
sit up for 1110 and weep over mo, but just 
loved me right along through the wliolo 
thing and waited for mo to come to my 
senses. Uut now that I am a good littlo 
boy, comparatively, witli a pocket full of 
Sunday-school tickets from my teacher, 
sho finds fault with pretty nearly every¬ 
thing I do, it seems to me. Well, now 
that the fire is out and the engines have 
j gone homo, I hope we’ll have peace; but 



When Mabel awoke next morning sho 
detected Dawkins, her mother’s maid, in 
the very not of fastening another note to 
her pin-cushion,—an unconditional sur¬ 
render this time. 

Dut all the same Mr. Kctchum had 
only won one of the victories wliioh aro 
worse than a defeat. The eharacter 
alone of the warfare was changed, and 
from having been deadly enemies tbo 
motbers became allies welded together 
by a common prejudice, intent upon de¬ 
feating a common enemy. The new sys- 
1 tem was so subtle, so ingenious, and, 



above all, so thoroughly fcininino that 
it worked to a charm for some time, un¬ 
der Mr. Kctchum’s very eye and super¬ 
intendence, as it were. Poor old Schmidt 
was sent to Coventry, was snubbed, was 
beaten with many rods, all small ones, 
was culled and collared morally twenty 
times a day, if such violent terms can 
apply to huffetingsand assaults to which 
she olTored no more resistance than if 
she had been the softest of feather pil¬ 
lows. She dearly loved to go to her 
room and read her Jean Paul or Klop- 
stock or Goethe until some time after 
midnight, but, being forbidden to do so, 
meekly extingnished the gas in her room 
at nine o’clock and made no complaint. 
She tried to train some ivy that she had 
brought with her inside the sill of her 
window, near which she was wont to sit 
with her sowing; but when the allies 
declared that it would inevitably attract 
sitiders and earwigs, and swept it all 
away, she submitted without a word. 
At table the allies never ofl'ored her any¬ 
thing, took her seat whenever it suited 
their convenience, without apology, and 
took great pains to show her that they 
considered her conversationally a non- 
combatant and socially an inferior. Of 
some of these petty persecutions Mabel 
was ignorant; toothers she closed her 
eyes as the least of two evils. At last, 
one day, Mrs. Vane, emboldened by what 
.she thought her son-in-law’s obtusencss, 
jiushcd rudely past poor Frilulein ns 
they entered the dining-room and seated 
her.self in that lady’s chair at the break- 
fasl-tablo, waving her hand to Fraulciii, 
and saying, “ You can go down there 
somewhere—anywhere.” 

Praiilein obeyed: she would have sat 
under the table, had she been ordered to 
do so, quite without remonstrance. 

Mr. Ketchum’s eye followed her. 
“Isn’t that Frawlein's seat that you 
have taken by mistake ?” he asked of 
Mrs. Vane. 

“Yes; but that don't matter," she 
replied. “ She’ll do where she is.” ■ 

“ I disagree with you. I must ask 
you to take your own, and to keep it in 
future,” ho said, with more dignity than 
she had ever seen in him. 


“ Don’ move, I beg, I bray,” pleaded 
Frilulein, much alarmed by the domestic 
situation. 

“ Do you mean to say that you give a 
governess precedence over me?" Mrs. 
Vane indignantly demanded of her son- 
in-law. 

“ Who’s talking of precedence, ma¬ 
dam 7 I mean you to bo polite in my 
house to my guests. That’s what I 
mean,” said Mr. Kctchum, in a low, dis¬ 
tinct voice, and said no more. 

Mrs. Vane did not rage, did not weep, 
did not quit the table. She, to tho 
amazement of her ally, tho consternation 
of Frilulein Schmidt, and tho surprise 
of her own daughter, said, “ I bog your 
pardon. I have been rude. I am in 
tho wrong,” and went to her own place, 
a conquered woman. 

“ Precedence, indeed 1 I’ll see whether 
Frawlein Schmidt is over again insnltcd 
in my house, as I know she has been in 
more ways than one,” said Mr. Kctchum 
to his wife. 

Next day, when tho dinner-bell rang, 
what should ho do but march up to poor 
old Schmidt, ofler her his arm, take her 
in to dinner, put her on bis right hand, 
and help her first to all that was fur¬ 
nished forth on his mahogany 1 Nor 
was this a mere caprice. Ho made it 
an invariable rule henceforth, no matter 
who camo to the house, and was neither 
to be reasoned, coaxed, nor ridiculed out 
of it, to the end of tho chapter. It was 
his idea of precedence; and, although 
it was not that of Debrett or tho “ Al-/ 
inauacli do Gotha,” wo got more than a 
hint of it in a much older work,—tho 
Book of Books. 

Frilulein Schmidt after this enjoyed 
all her privileges, rights, and immuni¬ 
ties. She had a student-lamp, for one 
thing, and flowers in all her windows, 
and a cat, and a canary, and the pleasure 
of darning and mending her benefactor’s 
clothes,—tho last being n luxury that 
sho insisted on. Terrified at first to 
find herself so conspicuously distin¬ 
guished by Mr. Kctchum, sho soon 
grew accustomed to it, and dwelt se¬ 
curely and happily in that best of all 
asylums, a good man’s home. As for 
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the mothers, if they were away when the angelic behavior that followed and 
this story opened it was entirely duo to flowed from tho stand ho had taken 
their wish to sco Niagara,—a satisfaction about a certain cuoat. 
that Mr. Ketchum was willing to give F. C. Baylor. 

them, if only to mark his approbation of [to be co.ntinued.] 
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ON THIS SIDE.: II. 


ON THIS SIDE. 

II. 


M r. KETCHUM was soniewlmt 
mistaken in the calculations lie 
had inado ns to the probable time the 
Britannia would take to reach Now 
York. That steamer, with his friends and 
friends’ friends on board, to say nothing 
of other passengers in whom he felt no 
interest, was off Bedloe’s Island a good 
ten hours earlier than ho had supposed 
possible, to the distraction of a certain 
florist who had been ordered by tele¬ 
graph to send off “ tho finest basket of 
roses to bo had in New York" by the 
pilot-boat, to greet tho strangers before 
they had so much as set foot on Amer¬ 
ican soil. Interpreting his instructions 
liberally, this artist had taken great 
pains to prepare one of tho chefs- 
d'ccuvrc on which ho prided Ininselt,— 
an enormous wire structure full of hot¬ 
house beauties, with a parasol of maiden¬ 
hair and rose-buds suspended above it, 
the whole requiring tho best efforts of 
two able-bodied seamen to deposit it in 
the cabin of tho Britannia. There it was 
much admired by the passengers while 
the steward hurried away in search of 
a certain gentleman, who presently came 
hack with him,—a somewhat elderly, 
sc|uarcly-built, stout man, with iron- 
gray side-whiskers, dressed in a pepper- 
and-.salt travelling-suit, having a tield- 
gln.s3 slung across his ample chest, 
wearing a cork Iielmct that ho removed 
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as he descended the gangway smoking a 
brier-root pipe, which disappeared about 
the same time in one of his pockets, 
and diffusing a genial air of good feel¬ 
ing and high living, breeding, and 
fashion,—in short. Sir Robert Heath- 
cote. 

If this gentleman had in an eminent 
degree tho indefinable everything that 
announces to the looker-on, not only of 
Vienna, but from Dan to Beersheba, an 
Englishman, and to a practised eyo can 
no more bo counterfeited than tho fla¬ 
vor of oyster or olive to tho cultivated 
palate, tho two young men accompany¬ 
ing him may be said to have fairly 
reeked of Bond Street, St. James, Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, Poll Mall, the Guards’ 

Club, Tattersalls, Lord’s,—any and all 
resorts where English men about-town 
are wont to congregate. Both were 
tall, both handsome, but tho good looks 
of Mr. Ileathcotc (Sir Robert’s nephew) 
were of tho dark, worn, and dissipated 
order, while his friend Mr. Hugh Ram¬ 
say was a young Adonis of five-and- 
twenty, such ns is frequently to be seen 
in London parks, of average brains and 
barely respectable attainments,—a model 
of manly beauty, simple and honorable 
in character, modestly self-reliant in 
manner, rosy as any girl, with a girl’s 
trick of blushing, and a voice which it 
is no exaggeration to call delicious,— 
the sort of man. that always looks and 
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seems about to bo cbnrming, yet really 
says little and docs less to justify tbo 
fervid liking be is apt to inspire in the 
breasts of most women, and n good many 
men, almost at sight. 

Ho approached tbo table now and fell 
into one of bis usual graceful attitudes 
ns easily as a kitten or a child might 
have done, and, though it would not 
seem difficult of accomplishment to sit 
on the arm of an ensy-chnir, holding a 
Scotch cap in the right hand, while the 
left arm describes a curve that enables 
a shapely hand (well cared for and 
adorned by a handsomo cat’s-eyc ring) 
to rest lightly on tho left hip, another 
man would have found it an impossible 
feat after a month of posturing and pos¬ 
ing, at least so far ns achieving the same 
result is concerned. Mr. llamsny had a 
great and happily unconscious gift for 
attitudes, and did tho simplest things in 
an c.specinl and incomparable manner of 
his own. Ho did not oven take a scat 
like other men; while his manner of roll¬ 
ing his umbrella or drawing on his gloves 
had all tho effect of a new idea, and 
Bccracd an exhibition ns original ns it 
was attractive, not in tho least a matter 
of course. 

Tho florist had disappeared by this 
time, but a card dangled from the handle 
of the pretty parasol which said all that 
was necessary, and, having examined it. 
Sir Hohert looked with some interest at 
the flowers, and said, “ Very friendly 
of Kctchum, upon iny wordl Very 
friendly indeed I He is the man I was 
telling you of this morning, Ramsay, 
that lived out here,—in tho Western 
part. A very good fellow j an original: 
one doesn’t meet his like every day. In 
trade, of course, hut not in tho least like 
our Rrummagem fellows. Just so 1 Wo 
must have tho ladies out to see these." 

“ Tho beggar must have pots ■ of 
money, to throw it away like this,” said 
Mr. Ramsay, half enviously. 

Looking around for a servant to take 
a message. Sir Robert saw the unctuous 
steward hearing down upon him with 
another largo bouquet, less elaborate 
than hir. Ketchum’s, but also beautiful. 

“ If you please, sir, this has just been 
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left by a person," said tho man, with a 
fatuous air of personal gratification. 

Sir Robert, without a word, looked at 
tho card attached, which was glazed and 
had written on it, in fashionable-hoarding- 
school characters, " For tho ladies of Sir 
Robert Heathcoto Raronet’s party," and 
underneath, “From Miss Bijou Brown.” 

“ This is from a Miss Brown, some 
friend of Ketchum's, I dare say,” ho 
said, with an amused but genial smile. 

“ Very kind, I am sure. Let the Indies 
know that I wish to see them hero” 
(turning to the steward). 

“ The plot thickens 1” exclaimed 
young Ramsay. “ There will he a third 
presently, for that chap and myself” 
(nodding toward Mr. Heathcoto, who 
was leaning languidly against tho wall, 
an impassive witness of what was going 
on). “ A lyre, most likely. Do they 
do this sort of thing often over hero?” 

“ Can’tsay, really,” replied Mr. Heath¬ 
coto. “ Never been here before. I 
should like to land at least before set¬ 
ting myself up as an authority on 
American customs, though I know a 
chap that wrote a hook about it without 
ever leaving his rectory in Dor.set,—not 
half a bad book, cither, giving the Amer¬ 
icana what they would call ‘.particular 
all-fired fits.’ ” 

Mr. Heathcoto said this with the air 
of a man who is being witty and knows , 
it. He considered himself an authority 
on American slang, though he had just 
disclaimed any knowledge of American 
customs, and was in the habit of using 
it a good deal t.with a certain elephantine 
clumsiness and dislocation of terms) at 
his club, where it met with hearty un¬ 
critical appreciation, as well as in many 
drawing-rooms, where mothers with 
marriageable daughters were opt to bo 
convulsed ns by a second Talleyrand, 
called him “ a clever, satirical, malicious 
creature,” and told him that he ought 
to be ashamed to make those poor 
Americans so ridiculous. Mr. Ramsay 
laughed now, having always had an in¬ 
fatuated admiration for what he called 
“Hentheote’s Far-Western expressions,” 
and, having exhausted this sensation, 
consulted his watch, saying, “ How 
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goes the evening ? I must toddle. I’ve 
got some things to put up.—Oh, I beg 
pardon I” 

This last was addressed to a young 
girl against whom he had jostled in 
turning round, — one of the ladies of 
his party, who was elosely followed by 
the other two. • 

" What lovely nosegays 1 Where did 
they eome from, Ethel dear?" as'ited 
the eldest of the trio, tho Honorable 
Augusta Noel, an elderly gentlewoman 
of eharming appearance and dignified 
bearing. 

“Dear! dear! I had no idea there 
were such rosea in America!'’ exclaimed 
her friend Mrs. Arundel Sykes, in a deep 
chest-voice, that reverherated as if it had 
come from a female bassoon, but was 
harsh in tone, exaggeratedly English 
in its inflections, and distinctly patron¬ 
izing. “ How very kiawrious I And 
what an extravagant profusion 1 Whoso 
are they ?’’ 

“ Yours, partly," said Sir Eobert, and 
explained the situation. 

“ Moat civil and kind of them,” com¬ 
mented the Honorable Augusta. “It 
is so very pleasant to be welcomed like 
this to a foreign country.” 

“ Yours were sent by Mabel Vaughan’s 
husband, you say ? 'They must have 
been grown under glass. What does 
tho man want of you? Depend upon 
it, he is trying to make something out 
of you,” said Jlrs. Sykes. 

“ Not at all. You quite mistake 
him,” replied Sir Eobert quickly. 

Mrs. Sykes took up Miss Brown’s card 
and inspected it: ‘“Miss Bijou Brown. 
What on extraordinary combination I 
And glazed ! And with that ‘ Baronet,' 
too. Very queer indeed I And who is 
Miss Bijou Brown when she is at 
home ? And why should she bo send¬ 
ing us flowers? I don t understand, 
she said. 

“ It is simple enough. She is a friend 
of the Ketchums, no doubt, and, being 
here in New York, has sent these out of 
politeness and regard for them. There 
is nothing remarkable about it that I 
can see,” said Sir Eobert, “except that 
it is remarkably civil.” 
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“Oh, yes, to bo sure. That is all 
very well. Only, I suppose wo shall 
have to i/iow her; and that may be awk¬ 
ward. I don’t wish to know her, I’m 
sure,” said Mrs. Sykes, speaking with 
conviction, and thinking of tho card. 
(Mrs. Sykes would not have eared to 
know Joan of Arc or St. Paul had 
cither used glazed pasteboard, at least 
until they had received the hall-mark 
of society in spite of the awful fact.) 
“ Well, well, we are in America now, and 
I suppose it doesn’t'matter. Wo must 
expect everything in tho way of indis¬ 
criminate association in a country where 
tlioro are no class distinctions.” 

“ None ? Surely you exaggerate, do 
you not?” asked Miss Noel. 

“ Oil, not in the least, I ashore you,” 
aftirmed Mrs. Sykes, with warmth. 
“ I’ve read Miss Alcott's books, and a 
lot of other American works, and they 
all tell tho same story. Not only do 
the gentry, or what we are used to re¬ 
gard ns such, visit tho tradespeople, but 
if tho cook should develop a talent for 
music, or painting, or anything of tho 
kind, the family rejoice like the Biblical 
female over tho lost piece of money, 
send her abroad to cultivate it at their 
expense, and seem quite charmed to 
have her come home and marry tho son 
of the house.” 

“ Dear mo I How fcry dreadful I I 
can’t fancy it for a moment I So very 
destructive ef personal dignity, and 
subversive of social order,” said Miss 
Noel. “ I almost regret having brought 
Ethel.” 

“ Pooh ! stuflfl Ethel is all right,” 
said Sir Eobert. “ You don’t suppose 
I am going to have Tom, Dick, and 
Harry introduced to my niece 1 I shall 
be the judge of all that. To be sure, 
it is rather diflicult to place them. I 
have known numbers of them, and tho 
only thing I have learned is that, as a 
general rule, it is safest to avoid oflicials. 
They must hold titles in republican 
contempt, to judge from some of tho 
people they bestow them upon. Tho 
most vulgar follow I ever knew in all 
my life was their minister to Karlsbatcn, 
and one of tho most delichtful was a 
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ninn I met out in Egjpt, n most ac¬ 
complished, clever, gentlemanly fellow,— 
a dentist. Just so 1 But all the same, 
depend upon it, they have their share of 
social distinctions: their society could 
not hold together otherwise, and caste 
is one of tho fundamental natural laws 
of all society, whether it rests on an 
aristocratio, plutocratic, bureaucratic, or 
simply inherent foundation. However, 
my rule is to take people as I find them, 
and among fifty millions of people I 
should think it would bo quite possible 
for us to find some who aro our equals, 
perhaps a few who aro even our su¬ 
periors." 

“ Oh, really 1" said Mrs. Sykes, in 
scornful disfient, and had no time to say 
more, for there now came up to her certain 
fellow-passengers—a JIrs. 'Washington 
Hitchcock and her two daughters—in¬ 
tent upon making their adieux and final 
compliments. This was accomplished 
on their part with grace and warmth, 
and met with a civil rcisponse from the 
Honorable Augusta, a neutral one from 
Ethel Hcathcote, who, in tho face of re¬ 
cent disclosures, dared not give expres¬ 
sion to the wish she had formed to 
know more of tho new acquaintances, 
and a distinctly haughty and repressive 
one from Mrs. Sykes, who thought it 
one thing to know people at sea and 
quite another thing to know them on 
land. 

Friendliness with her was a fluid con¬ 
dition of mind and manner, adapted to 
ocean and watering-place life, but apt to 
form into a thick deposit of ice across 
which she skated to terra Jirma at the 
close of a voyage or season, leaving rue¬ 
ful or indignant ncquaintauccs to think 
what they pleased. She now made it 
so clear that she considered her relations 
with the Hitchcocks to have been of 
this temporary character that those 
ladies bowed themselves stiffly off the 
scene. Ethel hastened after tho girls 
and shook hands again, murmured some¬ 
thing about the pleasure she had had 
with them, and “the awfully jolly voy¬ 
age,” and also expressed a hope that 
they might meet “ somewhere” again, 
blushing a good deal while she made 
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this atonement, and feeling extremely 
uncomfortable. 

Her aunt took Mrs. Sykes to task ns 
follows; “ Surely, Georgina, it was not 
necessary for you to be so—well, posi¬ 
tive. I fear you have given offence. 
And you know Mrs. Hitchcock kindly 
gave up her cabin to you when she 
found it was making you so ill to bo 
near the screw, besides showing us other 
civilities. Ecally, I feel concerned that 
you should have repulsed her as you 
did.” 

“ Oh, never fear. That kind of peo¬ 
ple, who dress up to the nines and wear 
their diamonds when they travel, arc in 
the habit of putting out small attentions 
at interest and quite used to tho cold 
shoulder in return. They are accus¬ 
tomed to being sat upon. They like it, 
expect it, thrive upon it, I assure you. 
It is the only way to deal with them,” 
replied Mrs. %kcs coolly. “ I met two 
families at Scarborough last year that I 
did not care to keep up with afterward, 
though they amused mo at the time, so 
I cut tliem all dead in tho Park a month 
ago. But they didn’t mind it in tho 
least, with the exception of one daugh¬ 
ter, a red-haired dowdy of a girl with 
whom 1 had been rather intimate in a 
way. She was perfectly furious” (Mrs. 
Sykes called it “ fiawrious”) ; “ but the 
others, on the contrary, bowed most gra¬ 
ciously to me after that at the opera, and 
told a friend of mine that I was tho 
most delightful woman they had over 
met. I should never have taken them 
up but that I got the use of a drawing¬ 
room facing tho sen out of them without 
its costing mo a penny, and I know I 
could drop them whenever I liked. A 
vulgar lot, of whom I am well rid.” 

“ You—surprise me,” said her com¬ 
panion, though “ disgust” would have 
better expressed her meaning. “ But 
the Hitchcocks are not at all vulgar,—a 
little over-dressed perhaps, but not more 
so than a good many people in the high¬ 
est society at home. I can’t think why 
they wear their diamonds in the daytime. 
It is such an extraordinary thing to do.” 

Sir Bohert, who had walked away at 
tho beginning of tho conversation, now 
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came back again to ask if tlioy wore 
quite ready to land, and tlio two ladies, 
remembering a number of last things 
that required their attention, retired to 
their cabins again, wliero Mrs. Sykes’s 
deep voice might have been heard giv¬ 
ing explicit dircotiens about her “ dar¬ 
ling Bobo,”—a Dandio Dinniont about 
which she gave herself endless concern, 
and for which she felt apparently all the 
fondness that the most doting parent 
could lavish on a favorite child, Mrs. 
Sykes had once been a mother, but al¬ 
ways a devotee to dogs, and, when peo¬ 
ple complimented her upon the appear¬ 
ance of her little daughter during the 
brief stay it made in a world of woo, she 
was wont to topiy, “ My baby is nil very 
well, of course" (tepidly) ; “ but” (with 
enthusiasm) “you should see my dog I 
He has got no nose at all I” 

Perhaps it may bo well to take this 
opportunity of saying that Mrs. Sykes 
was a middle-aged widow of ample for¬ 
tune and aristoeratio connections, who 
belonged to the genus lately and accu¬ 
rately defined ns “globe-trotter;” an 
aggressively clever, well-informed wo¬ 
man, an insatiably curious woman, who 
yet travelled all over the world that 
she might enjoy the 6ckit of having 
seen and done everything and boon 
everywhere rather than for any pleas¬ 
ure it gave her, unless indeed it was 
a pleasure to assure herself (and every¬ 
body else) that there was “ no place 
like England a woman coarse of na¬ 
ture, destitute of tact, and profoundly 
sellish, who could make herself very 
agreeable or perfectly ifisufterablo, just 
as she saw fit. Beturuing from Siam 
three months before Sir Robert planned 
bis tour in America, and bearing that 
bo meant to take with him his niece and 
nephew and their maternal aunt, the 
Honorable Augusta Noel, she skilfully 
fastened herself on the party, knowing 
from experience that it was certainly 
les.s expensive and might prove more 
agreeable to travel in that way than 
alone, and stating frankly that she had 
to do America,—everybody was doing 
America,—and she had best get it over 
and done with. 


Another addition was made to tho 
party later, in the person of Mr. Hugh 
Malcom Farquharson Milman Ramsay, 
tho younger son of a younger son, who, 
growing tired of supporting this wealth 
of title and its possessor on tho salary 
of a Foreign-Ofiioo clerk, had conceived 
the idea of making a future for himself 
in America, where, nUhough ho know 
nothing whatever of business and had 
tho habits and tastes of a man with 
thirty thousand a year rather than 
eighty, he had mapped out for himself 
an abnormally successful and brilliant 
career. 

“ I give myself five years in which to 
make a million and come back to Eng- 
latid,” ho said to young Heathcotc. 

“ How are you going to do it ?” his 
friend inquired. 

“ Oh, in mines and things,” explained 
tho sanguine innocent. “ You watch 
your chance and put in a little capital 
out there, and before you know where 
you arc you find yourself rolling in money. 
I have been reading a lot about it lately. 
You strike a vein, don’t you see, or a 
railroad comes along, and there you are. 
Not that I mean to live in America, I 
can tell you. 'When high tide comes. I’ll 
sell out and put every shillin’ of it in 
tho Bank of England, and come homo 
and turn country gentleman, and marry, 
and all that.” 

In this easy and agreeable fashion did 
Mr. Ramsay lay up much wealth for him¬ 
self in imagination and prepare to eat, 
drink, and be merry, not knowing what 
would be required of him in the way of 
knowledge, capacity, and energy in order 
to earn so much as one trade dollar 
making up in piety tho weight it lacks 
in silver. Acting on this belief, he 
drew out of tho funds his entire fortune, 
consisting of a thousand pounds left him 
by a maiden aunt, and with immense 
eagerness and delight set himseU’ to take 
the plunge he had dctcrmincd'upon,— 
ordered fourteen suits of clothes of Poole, 
bought the newest and best gun, tho 
most ingeniously jointed and reeled fish- 
ing-rol, the most gorgeous dressing-case 
to bo found in London, not to mention 
equipments for twelve horses, a great 



bundle of ennes nnd umbrellns, a case of 
pistols, a travelliii"-olook, despatch-boxes, 
Cockle’s pills, Pears’ soap, Lubin’s 
“ 'White Hose,” cau do Cologne, and 
a thousand other things suggested in 
“ Pell’s Life” by army-men who had 
been stationed in Canada, by friends 
who had “ done the States,” nnd by the 
general pnblic, with something less than 
fifty pairs of shoes, boots, gaiters, slip¬ 
pers, tennis- and racquet-Oxfords, and 
the trees to keep them in shape; all of 
which he regarded as essentials for the 
intending colonist which it was unlikely 
ho could procure in America “ anything 
like so good, if at all.” 

To purchase all these things nnd have 
them packed under his own eye, to pick 
up his rifle nnd, shutting one eye, aim 
at an imaginary buffalo in.full gallop, 
nnd drop it again with a click of the 
tongue and a radiant expression betoken¬ 
ing sated ambition and intoxicating vic¬ 
tory, to set up bis rod and give it a 
dexterous whirl worthy of Iznak Walton, 
that sent his fly into the farthest corner 
of the hall adjoining his bedroom at his 
London lodgings, nnd draw in an enor¬ 
mous mountain-trout from California, to 
examine every buckle nnd strap of his 
saddle nnd fancy himself careering 
across the prairies on. n wild mustang 
in pursuit of some sort of game, was the 
keenest pleasure this enthusiastie sports¬ 
man had over known or was likely to 
know. He told all his acquaintances, 
with an awkward shnmefacedness that 
betrayed his satisfaction, how tired ho 
had grown of Hngland, which was al¬ 
ways the same old two-and-six, and how 
he meant to “ cut it” nnd go out to the 
backwoods of America. Ho also con¬ 
tinued to buy this or that up to the last 
moment nnd to give the tradesmen very 
particular instructions about furnishing 
articles adapted to his great purpose. 
Altogether ho contrived to got a great 
amount of satisfaction out of the jour¬ 
ney before it began at all, and when he 
got on board tbe Britannia was able to 
boast with good reason that, from his 
tent and his portable shower-bath to his 
English breakfast-ten and a sovereign’s 
worth of gold-beaters’ skin, nothing had 
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been forgetton. While the others had 
not given individually such scope to their 
desires or taken such comprehensive 
views of the situation, all of them had 
brought about five times more stuff than 
there was any necessity for, unless, in¬ 
deed, they had been going into the heart 
of Africa for an indefinite period ; nnd 
the collective total was so various nnd 
extensive that Sir Kobert felt called 
upon to make some sort of apology for it 
to the custom-house authorities in New 
York. Those officials were still peer¬ 
ing dubiously at the Wardian case for 
plants of Mrs. Sykes and the complete 
photographic apparatus of Mr. Heath- 
cote, when a gentleman came up to Sir 
llobert nnd introduced himself as Mr. 
Brown, explained that he had been 
asked by bis friend Mr. Ketchum to 
make their acquaintance, shook hands 
formally with the three men, bowed 
gravely to the ladies, nnd made some 
polite inquiries about their trip. This 
gave them time to observe that Mr. 
Brown bad an air of spotlcss-cniubric 
respectability and a family-prayers voice, 
was very well and very quietly dressed, 
and had a dignified cordiality of manner 
that was admirable. 

“ My carriage is waiting to take you 
to your hotel,’’ be said', when the last 
chalk-mark had been scrawled on the last 
trunk. “ There it is” (waving his hand 
toward where a handsome carriage was 
standing, drawn by a beautiful pair of 
Kentuckian thoroughbreds). 

Sir Kobert looked inquiringly at the 
ladies, and Mrs. Sykes, over eager to 
save a sixpence, came forward graciously, 
saying, “ Wo shall bo very pleased to 
avail ourselves of your kindness, I am 
shore.—Miss Noel? Ethel?” 

Those ladies were close behind her, 
nnd with Parsons, a prim elderly maid 
of indescribable stoniness, bonincss, and 
efficiency, now followed Mrs.. Sykes’s 
lead, and were assisted into the landau. 
Mr. Brown, when they had rolled away, 
told Sir Kobert that ho would call very 
soon, pleaded a business - engagement, 
nnd called a cab. Before getting into 
it he put his carriage at Sir Kobert’s 
disposal nnd that of his party during 
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thoir stay in Now York, without either 
ostentation or Orientalism, in all simpli¬ 
city and sincerity, and so was driven 
rapidly off . on his own errands. The 
three Englishmen followed him in an¬ 
other cab, and as they peered out curi¬ 
ously at the unfamiliar streets through 
which they • were passing. Sir Robert 
said, “ Mr. Brown is a man of ability, I 
should judge. Fine head. Remark¬ 
able frontal development. I observed 
liim with interest. I wonder if liis is 
the national type. There must bo a 
national type, you know. Stim.son had 
a paper in the ‘ Fortnightly’ lately in 
support of his theory that the Ameri¬ 
cans are rapidly reverting to, or rather 
assuming, the aboriginal type,—high 
cheek-bones, coarse hair, and so on; 
but all the same I shall trust only to 
the results of personal observation and 
maintain an independent judgment mean¬ 
while. Very curious and interesting 
speculation, is it not, how far a race can 
be affected by ciimatio conditions, diet, 
and all that? Attractive man Brown, 
very. And extremely civil of him, I 
must say, to offer his trap for our 

“ A fellow with horses like those at 
home would hardly do as much for his 
own brother,” replied Mr. Ilcathcotc. 

Arrived at the hotel,—ehosen boeauae 
it was the hotel of the country and not 
kept on the European plan,—Sir Rob¬ 
ert faced that great American fountain 
of absolute authority and irresponsible 
power, tho clerk, with the unconscious 
courage that animates a boy in his first 
battle. Ho did not know tho danger, 
and so know no fear, and had no idea of 
what ho was doing, when, after stating 
particularly that ho wished a room with 
a southern exposure and being assigned 
one with a northern one,—a fact ascer¬ 
tained by taking his bearings with n 
pocket-compass ns soon as ho was in¬ 
stalled,—ho marched down-stairs and 
boldly rebuked tho gorgeous young man 
with the solitaire pin who had betrayed 
his confidence, and who, paralyzed per¬ 
haps by such audacity, forgot to either 
threaten or command, but called a ser¬ 
vant and bade him “ take that there 


lord’s things up to 36 from 24, and bo 
quiok about it, too.” 

Sir Robert had not been long in his 
now quarters when a telegram was 
brought to him from Mr. Ketchum, 
which read as follows; 

“ Delighted to know that you are on 
tho right side of tho pond at last. 
Would have run on to meet you if it 
bad been possible. String of tho latch 
on tho outside, remember, now and 
always.” 

The next day’s post brought letters 
also from Mr. and Mrs. Ketchum 
urging the whole party to como “ right 
out to tho West and make Raising their 
head-quarters during thoir stay in tho 
country.” At least, this was what Mr. 
Ketchum wrote. Ilis wife said that sho 
would be, very pleased to receive them 
whenever' they might appoint a time, 
and suggested their taking a “sleeper” 
from Now York, besides giving them 
the oxaot distance and a good deal of 
information about tho trains. 

Established at the hotel, tho various 
members of tho party proceeded to 
occupy or amuse themselves ns best 
suited their respeotivo tastes and char¬ 
acters for a fortnight. Miss Noel went 
promptly to 'Trinity tho first afternoon, 
to return thanks for a safe voyage, after 
which sho came back and rested quietly 
in lier room. Mrs. Sykes, who was 
made of equal parts of steel and whale¬ 
bone and did not know tho meaning of 
fatigue, bought a guide-book (shop-worn, 
at a reduction), and, accompanied by 
Parsons, tramped up and down Broad¬ 
way until tired of tho full pulso of trade, 
when sho took tho elevated road up 
town, honored with a rapid and super¬ 
cilious survey tho Metropolitan Museum, 
asked there what three churches were 
con.sidored best worth seeing in tho city, 
tramped to each of them in succession 
only to give a brief stare of detraction, 
and returned to tho hotel satisfied,—at 
least with herself. 

“ A narrow, dirty street,” sho report¬ 
ed of Broadway; “ but tho shops well 
supplied, at ruinous prices. I met tho 
I Hitohcocks. Wasn’t it odd? And 
I who do you suppose was walking with 
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them, and actually stopping at the house? 
The Duke of Marlshire. I’ve sech him 
often at home, and am not mistaken. I 
stopped and told her we were here, but 
she was as haughty as Mrs. Siddons, it 
you please. After that I went up to a 
museum with a lot of stulT in it of one 
sort or other; there wasn’t time to sec 
much, but I got quite enough of it; and 
then I did a few churches, very tame 
and uninteresting. How did you like 
Trinity, which I believe is their crack 
church ? I was told to go there, but 
didn’t.” 

Miss Noel had liked Trinity, had 
thought ” the service respectably con¬ 
ducted and the hymn-tunes pretty,” and 
had not found the changes in the ritual 
ns numerous or startling ns she had ex¬ 
pected. 

“ Oh, ray dear,” BIrs. Sykes went on, 
“ what do you think that bouquet cost 
that Mabel’s husband sent Sir Kpbert ? 
I passed the shop on Broadway and rec¬ 
ognized the name, which was peculiar, 
and thought I would just ask. Fifty dol¬ 
lars ! Ton pounds I AVas there ever such 
a senseless piece of ostentation ! And, 
talking of flowers, I noticed a most cu¬ 
rious Yankee fashion to-day. In tho 
windows of a great many houses that I 
passed there were huge bouquets flat¬ 
tened against tho panes, so as to be seen 
from the street and impress tho passers- 
by, I suppose. I bad never seen such a 
thing, so I stood stock-still at one place 
and gazed rural-fashion, and pointed it 
out to Parsons with my umbrella. And 
just tben a lady came out of the house, 
and I said, ‘ What’s that for ? Can you 
tell me ? Why do you make a vulgar 
show of the flowers you got, instead of 
keeping them about your rooms for your 
rivnto enjoyment?’ And, would you 
elieve it ? tho rude oreaturo walked off 
without a word. American manners, I 
suppose.” 

In tho hotel Mrs. Sykes certainly 
found ample food for her peculiar order 
of intelligence, and made almost hourly 
“ returns,” in election parlanco, of all 
that was happening around her to Miss 
Noel, who, being dilTerently constituted, 
did not enjoy tho same advantages for 


observing tho singular people among 
whom sho found herself. “So very 
odd,” Mrs. Sykes would say in her 
throaty, strident tones, and laughing 
her guttural laugh. “ There arc five 
women in one of tho ‘parlors,’ seated 
in five rocking-chairs, and they have 
been plunging backwards and forwards 
without intermission for the last two 
hours like mad women, trying to find 
some vent for their nervousness, and not 
ono of them usefully employed. I saw 
it myself. Tho door was ajar, and I 
caught a sight of three of them, and I 
pushed it open a little to get a better 
view, and found two more doing tho 
same thing. The woman I noticed at din¬ 
ner, the ono in yellow satin and point-laco 
and diamonds, of course (ns far as I can 
see, every other woman in New York 
wears a black silk and solitaire car-rings, 
even in tho tramway, but this creature’s 
dress was a satin merveiUeux of the best 
quality),—well, my dear, that woman, 
arrayed ns a duchc.s3 might be for a 
garden-party at Marlborough House, is 
the wife of a draper’s clerk, and gets 
herself up like that every day for a four- 
o’clock dinner at the tahle-d'hote. I ex¬ 
pected to hoar that sho was some great 
personage,—tho wife of a cabinet officer, 
or something of tho sort. A draper’s 
clerk 1 Faney tho wife of tho floor¬ 
walker atWhitoloy’s or Marshal & Snel- 
grovo’s going on like that.” 

“ Most likely a silly woman who puts 
everything on her back and doesn’t 
know how lacking in good taste and 
good sense she is not to dress ns be¬ 
comes her station and lay by for a rainy 
day,” was Miss Noel’s placid reply. 

But, if these and other things gave 
occasion for disapproving or sarcastic 
comment on Mrs. Sykes’s part, there 
was at least one other that struck her 
in a. more favornblo light. And this 
was the bill of faro. She scanned it 
closely the first day, and ordered but a 
moderate share of the good things set 
forth, under tho impression that sho was 
paying a certain sum for each dish. 
But when tho steward, sharply interro¬ 
gated ns to tho cost of ciicli viand, ex¬ 
plained tho system on which the hotel 
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was managed and the great fact dawned 
upon Iicr that she could have anything 
and everything on the memi without its 
costing her a penny more than if she 
were to dine on pulse and water, a 
marked change was observed in the lady. 
• “ That is quite another thing,” she 
very truly said ; and now it took two 
experienced waiters to minister to the 
widest range of gastronomic experiment 
tliat can bo imagined. Always blessed 
witli an enormous appetite, and feeling 
the opportunity a golden one, there was 
scarcely a dish that she did not order at 
least once, and certain expensive lux¬ 
uries she was never without, while in 
the matter of ices it must be confessed 
that letters three can alone describe ber 
conduct. She studied the bill of faro, if 
possible, more earnestly than over, though 
with a dift’erent object in view, and has 
got a pile of them now among her papers 
somewhere, mournful souvenirs of n 
bright and beautiful past that will never 
come again. 

Sir Kobert was likewise struck by this 
feature of American hotel-life. 

“ I don’t care for all the glare and 
glitter of this place, and I can’t see why 
they should fetch me a jug of iced water 
every time I ring my bell, but I cer¬ 
tainly like the American plan of paying 
a fixed sum for inn accommodation and 
no extras. The way I have been reg¬ 
ularly fleeced on the Continent with 
hniii/ics alone is really a scandal,” ho 
said. 

All the party did the regulation sight¬ 
seeing, but Mrs. Sykes went at it with 
tireless, deathless energy, and kept IMr. 
Brown’s carriage dashing over the city 

niorning, noo.id night. It had been 

devoted to the ladies’ service, and Mrs. 
Sykes, who was the sort of woman 
whom the French describe ns maitressc 
femme, took it upon herself to give all 
the orders in connection with it, and 
used it so unsparingly that at last Miss 
Noel, after many remonstrances to 
which no hoed was paid, spoke to Sir 
Bobert about it. He gave Mrs. Sykes 
“ the English of the thing,” which was 
that she had behaved shamefully, and 
that he would not permit Mr. Brown’s 


I kindness to bo so grossly abused, so 
that the carriage was dismissed at the 
I end of five days, with a handsome tip to 
the coachman and a note of apology and 
thanks to his master. 

Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Hcathcote had 
a small adventure that was amusing at 
the time and became a standing joke 
with them in after-years. Going out 
to see the town on the day of their 
arrival, they got over a great deal of 
ground, made various sago reflections on 
what they saw, and found themselves 
about noon a long way from their hotel 
and decidedly hungry. Not long after 
making this discovery, they came upon an 
inviting-looking French restaurant and 
agreed to have luncheon there. Both were 
extravagantly fond of oysters, and, after 
some consultation, called the Alsatian 
attendant and ordered in good quatre- 
ving-sang French “sans wceters," being, 
ns they expressed it, “peckish, uncom¬ 
monly sharp-set,” and feeling quite equal 
to the order. They also asked persist¬ 
ently for Vale jtCilo de Bass, thinking 
thus to describe accurately their national 
beverage, but, in spite of this handsome 
concession to his nationality, succeeded 
only in puzzling Alphonse thoroughly. 
Finally that genius had an inspiration. 
“Ah! e'est de la Hire!" ho exclaimed, 
and forthwith produced several stubby 
bottles with the right trade-mark. 
They asked for “ biscuits,” but for an¬ 
swer had a French loaf and accompany¬ 
ing pats of butter furnished them, after 
which Alphonse disappeared for so 
long that they were about to make 
violent demonstrations of some sort, 
when ho returned, gravely bearing a 
huge tray containing dishes full of 
enormous oysters, and followed by other 
waiters bearing other trays loaded in the 
same manner. The tiny room was quite 
blocked with them finally, and the two 
young men first stared with all their 
eyes, and, seeing at last the diflerenco 
in size between the English and Ameri¬ 
can oyster, burst into a perfect roar of 
laughter, in which they were joiped by 
Alphonse and his crow, who had simply 
thought tho order another evidence of 
English eccentricity. 
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I atD nfraid it cannot bo denied that 
botli of tlicso young men were bored 
by tbo Astor Library, wbicli they vis¬ 
ited next day; but perhaps it was only 
that they reserved their admiration for 
purely American institutions. It is 
certain tiiat tiioy went into a bar-room 
of tile best ciass, and wateiied witii 
keenest interest tiie aceoinpiisiied gen- 
tioman who browed two dilferent bev¬ 
erages at the same time, poured the 
contents of ono giass into another at 
impossible distances, and described a 
siierry-cobblcr rainbow bcliind iiis back 
witliout spilling so mucli as a drop in 
the effort. Moreover, they each bet a 
lialf-sovereign that they could imitate 
bis feats successfully, tried to do so, and 
failed. Being asked to name wliat tiiey 
would take, they chose two concoctions 
called “ Moses’s Milk” and “ Settler’s 
Friend,” which they assured him were 
welt - known American drinks, but of 
whioh bo bad never beard. They 
drowned, their defeat in a delicious 
preparation-for whioh that bar-room 
was noted, and' then went back to the 
hotel, where they spent the next hour 
•drenching themselves with water in a 
futile attempt to reproduce the rainbow 
that bad so fascinated their imagination. 

'i'bey bad just given up in despair 
and joined the ladies in the drawing¬ 
room, when Miss Bijou Brown’s card 
was brought in, and that young lady fol¬ 
lowed closely upon it. 

A tall, graceful girl, with what in 
more poetical days used to bo called “ a 
kiss-wortby face,” fresh, bright, and 
sweet, eyes like two patches of brown 
velvet, but with spikes in tbo iris, a 
quick, bird-like turn of the head, a 
wave of the gold-brown hair wholly un¬ 
connected with pins, irons, or papillotes, 
small feet, small hands, and a rather 
thin voice as full of light and shade as 
the face in its varying inflections,—such 
was tbo lady who, with an aplomb that 
made elderly Jliss Noel feel positively 
shy and awkward, eatuo forward, made 
herself known to each member of tbo 
party, and, dropping into a chair, 
straightway seized the helm of conver¬ 
sation, and kept it during her entire 


visit. With a great flow of language 
and pleasant glances to tbo right- and 
left. Miss Brown acquitted herself of 
her social devoir with a frank natural¬ 
ness that was not tbo case or simplicity 
of the highest breeding, but was very 
attractive, and with an entire absence of 
embarrassment and constraint which girls 
in other countries are not apt to achieve 
at eighteen. Ethel made round eyes at 
her, as if still in the nursery, Mrs. 
.Sykes listened to her with an amused 
smile of superiority and Jliss Noel with 
one of kindly interest, ns she fluently 
explained that the Ketchuuis were her 
next-door neighbors in Kalsing, where 
she spent her summers and until re¬ 
cently bad passed the winters as well, 
that she was intimate with them and 
thought Mabel “ perfectly lovely,” and 
was very happy to make acquaintance 
with her friends, and so on. 

“ She was not thought a beauty at 
homo,” put in Mrs. .Sykes. “ Nice- 
looking, rather, but certainly not lovely. 
Still, over here I suppose she would bo 
above the average. I am forgetting 
that the Americans consider themselves 
to have the prettiest women in the 
world, though I must say that I have 
not seen even a moderately good-looking 
ono since I landed.” 

At this speech Ethel colored with an¬ 
noyance, and Mr. Hamsay shuftlcd his 
feet uneasily; but IMiss Brown only 
laughed, and said, “ Haven’t you ? I 
didn’t mean that blrs. Kotebum was 
a beauty. She is such a fine woman, 
though, wo all think, and is liked by 
everybody.” 

“A flno woman you call her?” ex¬ 
claimed Sirs. Sykes, with animation. 
“ Then she must have grown at least a 
foot and expanded to match. She used 
to be rather undersized than otherwise; 
there was never very much of her.” 

Miss Brown felt puzzled, but, it being 
evident to her that they were talking at 
cross-purposes, she changed tho subject 
by saying that her especial object in 
coming tliat morning bad been to ask 
them all to a theatre-party she was giv¬ 
ing the same night. 

“ What 1 Do you hire a theatre and 
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give all your friends an invito?” de- 
iiianded Mrs. Sykes, prepared for any¬ 
thing in the way of American extrava¬ 
gance. “ What is it like ? What do 
you do? Is it one of your favorite 
amusements hero? I never heard of 
one before, but can guess a little what 
it is like.” 

“ Tliere wouldn’t bo many of them if 
we had to go to all that expense,” re¬ 
plied Miss Brown, answering one of 
these questions. " Oh, no I we all go 
to the theatre together and have a little 
supper at Delmonico’s afterward, that is 
all; but wo think it a pleasant way of 
entertaining our friends." 

“And how are wo expected to get 
there?” asked Mrs. Sykes, ruthlessly 
rubbing the bloom oif an intended cour- 
te.sy. It was not only that she was ut¬ 
terly destitute of tact, but that, pos- 
se.s.sing it, she would liave thought it 
niueli too expensive a luxury to indulge 
in, when there was a question of her 
being, ns she afterward said to Miss 
Noel, “let in for the hire of a cab both 
ways.” 

"Don’t bother about that. Popper 
will send for you ; and you had better 
have an early dinner, perhaps, for it is 
Salviiii, and he’s perfectly splendid!” 
replied jMiss Brown, rising to go. 

“ 'i'hcre will bo another Englishman in 
the party,” she added, and looked 
brightly around ; but, if her new ac¬ 
quaintances felt this to bo a gratifying 
l)iece of intelligence, they all concealed 
it under aspects of varying stolidity and 
unexpressed disapproval, and she got no 
reply but “ Oh, really I” from Mrs. 
Sykes, which expressed a good deal, if 
she had only understood it. 

“ I asked him on purpose, thinking it 
would be so pleasant for you to meet, and 
that it would be nice for Miss Ethel to 
have somebody from her own country to 
talk to and flirt with,” she went on. 
“lie's a lovely little man. The girls 
here are all wild about him.” 

“ You are very kind, my dear, and 
we shall be pleased to go with you,” 
said Miss Noel, “ but you mustn’t bo 
putting ideas into my Ethel’s head.” 

“ Goodness gracious alive I Has she 
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had to come all the way to America to 
get that idea, at her age?” inquired 
Miss Brown, with her merriest laugh. 

“What is my age?” asked Ethel, 
smiling, and addressing the visitor for 
the first time. 

" I can’t tell a bit. Y^ou are as fresh 
ns though you were fifteen, and as grave 
as though you were fifty, at least when 
your aunt is around,” was Miss Brown’s 
audacious reply, at which the two girls 
looked at each other and laughed, and, 
with tho Free-Masonry of their age 
and sex, decided on tho spot to bo 
friends. So much good nature and 
friendliness had not been thrown away 
upon Ethel, though she had only re¬ 
warded it with monosyllables. Miss 
Noel now thanked Bijou for the flowers 
sent on shipboard, and, after more ladies’ 
last words, tho pretty visitor was. gal¬ 
lantly escorted down stairs and put into 
her carriage by Mr. Bamsay. 

She had hardly driven off when an old 
friend of Sir Robert’s and flame of bis 
nephew's — Mrs. De W-itt, nic Jenny 
Meredith—came to call! Sir Robert, who 
bad been writing letters previously in strict 
seclusion, was addressing a note to “ The 
Lord Bishop of Maryland” when this 
interruption came. Down dropped tho 
on instantly, and ho was soon, shaking 
Irs. Do Witt’s hands with an enthu¬ 
siasm and heartiness ho did not often 
exhibit. Mr. Heathcotc slipped in a few 
phrases somowhero among his uncle's . 
fluent greetings, and then retired to tho 
fireplace, from which ho blushingly and 
pensively regarded his lost love during 
the remainder of her stay, paying small 
attention to Sir Robert’s “ God bless 
my souls,” his assurances of his de¬ 
light at meeting her again, his inqui¬ 
ries for mutual friends and protestations 
that she was handsomer than ever, but 
hearing clearly every word of her clover 
and gracious replies, and acknowledging 
to liimsclf that she was, if anything, 
more charming than in tho old Chelten¬ 
ham days. 

“ Ass. that I was ever to have thought 
that I could confer any distinction on 
that woman by asking her to bo my 
wife,” ho thought. “ She would graco 
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n throne; and but for my confounded 
conceit slie might have married mo. 
Tliat disgusted her utterly, and no won¬ 
der 1” It will bo seen from this that 
time and disappointment had had a 
wholesome effect upon Mr. Hcathcoto’s 
character and given him a much more 
modest opinion of hiiusolf than he had 
once entertained; but he was mistaken 
in his conclusion, for Jenny Meredith had 
been attached to Colonel Do Witt for two 
years heforo she wont to I'lngland, and 
had engaged herself to him the day sho 
sailed. Sir Robert had thought that JIrs. 
De Witt was in California, and it ap¬ 
peared that sho had only very recently 
come to New York, and had, through 
his banker, aceidentally learned of his 
arrival and that of his relatives. 

“AVo have the tiniest little house 
that ever was, near Babylon, Long 
Island,” sho said, ‘‘and, like Mrs. Skew- 
ton, I always sleep with my head in the 
parlor and my feet in the kitchen. But 
it is a great saving in housemaids, and 
I am by no means the most miserable of 
my sex. You must come out and see 
the ‘nut-shell,’ as we call it. Name a 
day when you can come and take a high 
tea with mo. With paupers like us on 
mange, mah on ne dine jms.’’ 

“ Bahylon did you say ? Did I un¬ 
derstand you to say that you lived at a 
place called Babylon?" quoth Mrs. 
Sykes. “ How very extraordinary I” 

‘‘ Yes; but, you see, I am a woman of 
nerve, and my husband a soldier by pro¬ 
fession. And there arc worse places. 
AVe have tried Versailles, Kentucky, and 
AVhiskey City in the AVest, and it is a 
distinct improvement on both places, I 
assure you," said Mrs. Do AA^itt, laugh¬ 
ing, and so took her leave, having made 
herself so agreeable that oven the ‘‘globe¬ 
trotter” had something amiable to say of 
her. 

“ Really, quite a charming person, 
and not bad-looking. But sho can’t ho 
so frightfully poor as all that. Her lace 
was lovely, and real, I know, for I came 
up behind her while sho was bidding 
Ethel good-by and felt it," was her 
charaeteristio comment. ‘‘ I am glad 
we are asked to drink tea with her. Sho 
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said her husband had some photographs 
of those curious cliff-cities of tho Mexi¬ 
can Americans in Anazona, or whatever 
it is, and I mean to get a couple out of 
him for my diary if I can.” 

Mrs. Sykes and Sir Robert both kept 
diaries, hers being an illustrated one, 
and forming part of a series which she 
had kept in all tho countries where sho 
had travelled,—very entertaining read¬ 
ing, and made more attractive by her 
really admirable sketches, supplemontcd 
by photographs. 

In spite of Miss Brown’s suggestion 
about an early dinner, it was ratlier late 
when the party from tho hotel presented 
themselves in her father’s box, where 
sho was seated awaiting them, looking 
her prettiest and as if clad in white 
samite, an immense bouquet on the rail¬ 
ing in front of her, and a crimson .lorltc 
de hal thrown over tho back of her 
chair. 

Sho received them quietly, assigned 
them their scats, and introduced them to 
tho two other guests present,—Mrs. Con¬ 
way, a gorgeous matron in blue velvet, 
stout and stupid, and tho Englishman of 
whom sho had spoken. Bows were ex¬ 
changed between tho opposite sexes. 
Sir Robert and 5Ir. Ileathcoto met 
their countryman with tho affectionate 
effusiveness for which Britons are noted; 
that is, they gave him a haughty 
stare and then shook hands with him 
limply and ignored him utterly. In tlio 
confusion attendant upon getting seated, 
no one noticed a little scene that took 
place in tho back of the box between 
Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Drummond of 
London, as tho stranger was called by 
Miss Brown when she presented him to 
tho others. 

‘‘ AVhat tho deuce are you doing over 
here ?” demanded Sir. Ramsay, by way 
of greeting. 

‘‘ I don’t see that it is any husinc.ss of 
yours,” replied ^Ir. Drummond coolly, 
returning with interest tho scowl ho had 
received. 

‘‘ Oh 1 all right 1” said 5Ir. Ramsay, 
and took a seat as far front him as pos¬ 
sible and proceeded to look ns disdain¬ 
ful and ns thoroughly out of humor ns 
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a man very well could for somo time,— 
indeed, until Miss Brown diverted his 
thoughts into more ngrceablo channels. 
Even this adoucissement did not last 
long, for when that young lady in her ca¬ 
pacity of hostess turned round and ad¬ 
dressed various pleasant remarks to Mr. 
Drummond, -Mr. Ramsay straightway 
relapsed into his former mood, and, not 
being an adopt at eoncealing his feel¬ 
ings, was either offensively silent or dis- 
agrccahly curt of speech the whole even¬ 
ing. 

While Mr. Ramsay, like a grown-up 
school-hoy, was giving vent to his dis¬ 
gust with the incurable honesty' and 
constitutional incapacity for sophistica¬ 
tion which causes Englishmen of liis 
typo to ho liked and trusted or disliked 
and ridiculed according to the mental 
habits and moral bias of the people with 
whom they are thrown, another mem¬ 
ber of the party was in a state of mind 
that precluded tiio possibility of enjoy¬ 
ing Salvini's performance, though her 
discontent arose from a much more 
trivial cause. This was Ethel Heath- 
cote, who had been placed in a front 
scat, under the full glare of a chande¬ 
lier as well ns in full view of the audi¬ 
ence, and, owing to having been hurried 
off by an imperative undo, had forgot¬ 
ten to bring her gloves. Now, Ethel, 
like many English girls, was afflicted 
with hands that had an awful trick of 
turning red,—yen, like unto the lobster, 
—and liad given much time and the most 
an.xious thought to curing this defect, but 
so far with no result but that of aggra- 
Yiiting the unfortunate peculiarity. Not 
only did the hands appear to grow ug¬ 
lier every day under cosmetic treatment, 
hut the objectionable rose-flush mounted 
slowly but surely to her very elbows, and 
niade her wretched. She was sitting tug¬ 
ging furtively at her uncompromisingly 
short elbow-sleeves, with tears of vexation 
in her pretty blue eyes, when Bijou no¬ 
ticed the movement and asked what was 
wrong. 

Oh, dear, it is so tiresome I Do let 
1110 hide myself somewhere. I came off 
without my gloves, and only see these 
awful hands of mine! Scarlet! Pos¬ 


itively scarlet I” murmured Ethel, in a 
distressed whisper. “ Dear, dear I what 
shall I do with them ?’’ she added, pull¬ 
ing a fold of her overskirt over the ob¬ 
jectionable members. 

“ Wait a minute. They are not so 
bad at all. You only think so because 
they are yours. Hold on, and I’ll look 
in my coat-pocket and see. I think 
I’ve got a pair there that will fit you," 
whispered Bijou back again, consolingly. 
Accordingly, Miss Brown looked, found 
no gloves, put her head out of the 
door, spoke to an usher whom she found 
there, and returned to her scat. Eive 
minutes later there was a knock at the 
door, which Ethel did not hear, owing 
to her interest in Desdemona. An en¬ 
velope was handed to Bijou, which, 
when unobserved, she quietly tore off, 
and, going back to Ethel, slipped into 
her hand a pair of eight-buttoned ffa/ds 
de Snide. The relief of Sebastopol 
was nothing compared to Ethel’s as she 
breathed out a fervent " ’Thank you very 
much indeed; but a fresh pair?" and 
hastily drew them on. It may not be 
out of place to mention that Bijou got 
another pair next day, with an emi¬ 
nently lady-like note stating, in Ethel’s 
bold hand but rather weak style, “ that 
some girls would have been rather glad 
to see another placed at a disadvantage, 
and other girls would not at all have 
cared how other girls appeared;’’ also 
that “one would not so much have 
minded how one was dressed in one’s 
own country, but that one did not like 
to make one’s self ridiculous in the 
eyes of foreigners," ns well ns that the 
writer was hers affectionately, “Ethel 
Maude Heathcote,” from which it will 
bo seen that if Miss Brown did a little 
kindness she was certainly paid for it 
in the right kind of coin. Rich ns 
Mrs. Sykes was, perhaps she was bank¬ 
rupt in this particular, for, having 
occasion to borrow Bijou’s exquisite fan 
during the evening, she kept and used it 
during her whole stay in New York, and 
finally sent it home, a good deal the 
worse for wear, wrapped up in a frag¬ 
ment of newspaper, without a line of 
acknowledgment, by Parsons, who for 
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very shamo invented a civil inessngo on 
her own responsibility. But for these 
episodes, the evening passed very much 
like others of its kind. Mrs. Sykes 
talked a little in a patronizing way' to 
Mrs. Conway, put the usual number of 
questions, swept the audience from side 
to side again and again with her lorgnon, 
and gave sueh attention to the great 
artist who was playing ns she Imd to 
spare. Sir Robert and Sir. Brown 
talked incessantly between the acts, and 
intermittently during the performance. 
The girls were vaguely moved by it, and 
Sir. Ramsay at certain points very 
much so; ns, for instance, when Othello 
springs like a tiger upon the crouching 
Ingo. “ If I had that chap I'd break 
every bone in his rascally skin 1 What 
docs bo let him off for like that ?” he 
asked, with sparkling eyes. 

When they had all helped to murder 
a most lovely and unfortunate lady, 
and the curtain had fallen and Salviiu 
had committed the unpardonable sin of 
appearing before it, they went off to 
Belmonico’s and bad a delightful little 
supper, at which Sir. Ramsay continued 
pointedly to ignore the existence of Sir. 
Drummond, and Sliss Brown was al¬ 
ways casting herself <l la Quintus Cur- 
tius into the gulf that separated them; 
and so the affair ended. 

SVhen Mi.ss Brown got home that 
night she felt an unaccountable sense of 
disappointment in thinking over the 
events of the evening. “ He’s the 
handsomest and the ‘ swellest’ fellow, ns 
they saj here, that I ever saw, but 
I am afraid ho has got an awful tem¬ 
per," was one conclusion that she jumped 
to. 

Driving back to the hotel in their 
cab. Sir. Ramsay said to Sir. llcath- 
cotc suddenly, “ Who do you think that 
chap Was that they bad there? That 
was my cousin, Arthur Plummer." 


There seemed to bo a voluminous bi¬ 
ography in the bare statement. 

“ The deuce it was 1 " exclaimed Sir, 
Hcathcote. “ I thought there was 
something familiar about his face, but 
I haven’t seen him since wo were at 
Kton together. I thought ho had hcon 
transported or hanged long since.” 

“ And BO ho would have been, if he 
had got his deserts," rejoined Sir. Ram¬ 
say. “ They haven’t heard of him at 
home for years. I was never so aston¬ 
ished in all my life ns when he showed 
up on this side. I wonder where ho 
got the money to come ? If it hadn’t 
been for the women and all that. I’d 
have kicked him out of that, pretty 
quick. Ho isn’t fit to sit in the same 
theatre with them. If ho thinks I am 
not going to tell of him, he is vastly 
mistaken, that’s all. I shall go to Mr. 
Brown the first thing in the morning 
and expose him. Hang it all! To 
think of his turning up over here 

Sir. Brown was out of town when Sir. 
Ramsay called next day at his honse, 
but was expected back in a few days, 
the servant said, so that, after spend¬ 
ing several minutes in trying to decide 
whether he would ask for the daughter 
and pour into her car the particularly 
plain and entirely unvarnished tale ho 
had come to tell, his shyness got the 
better of him, and he left cards instead. 
These being promptly taken up to Sliss 
Brown, that young lady exclaimed, 
“ Too bad 1 " and darted to the window 
to get a glimpse of tlie retreating visitor, 
after which she inspected the cards 
again with an interest hardly justified 
by the narrow strips of pasteboard on 
which was inscribed, in plain text, " Sir. 
Ramsay, of Ferneybaugh," and, in pen¬ 
cil. » Ninth Avnniip. lintel.” 

P. C. Baylor. 

[TO BE COSTIXUED.] 




SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS.: CHAPTER 1. 


^Sm^IldeRCReSpl^nd their young friends. 


CHAPTER I. gho had of wearing rich brocade dresses 

Miss Crawley was forty years old in the evening and handsome winter 
and looked older, because of the habit furs. Tom Beamish was fifty, and did 
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not try to conceal his age, because it 
was written in cold print in the latter 
pages of the Peerage, in company with 
many other younger sons, of whose 
births, marriages, etc., a mutilated 
record was given; and Mrs. Darling’s 
two daughters were grown up, and 
were there to prove that their mother 
must be—to state the matter in the 
usual polite manner—of a certain age. 
Mr. Macpherson was one of those men 
who are dumb in society: he was asked 
out to dinner because he was scientific 
or because men are scarce. His age and 
the color of his eyes were alike indeter¬ 
minate and unimportant. He was one 
of those persons who are waited on 
badly, who are frequently robbed, and 
to whom even a moderate amount of 
attention would have been as embar¬ 
rassing as a compliment. All the 
other persons in the book wore much 
younger than these. And one was a 
Mere Chit. The younger Miss Darling 
was clever, and the elder was very 
nearly engaged to a curate. The third 
girl was Tom Beamish’s niece. 

Miss Crawley kept her figure well 
and was rich. So also was Mr. Bea¬ 
mish, who lived opposite her in a re¬ 
spectable street in Mayfair. But Tom’s 
good dinners had worked havoc with 
his waist, and ho was one of those 
gentlemen who can spread his dinner- 
napkin on one knee only. He was 
unmarried, as was also Miss Crawley. 
The two circumstances ran concurrent¬ 
ly, as it were, and were always associ¬ 
ated with each other in the minds of 
their friends, who still asked each other 
in moments of intimacy, “Why did she 
not have him?” and would have liked 
a happy ending to the old courtship. 

It was the secret of Miss Crawley’s 
life that Tom had never proposed to 
her. 

Willy Macpherson was much too 
shy ever to have proposed to anyone, 
and Mrs. Darling was unhappily mar¬ 
ried. She was Julia Crawley’s sister. 


and the difference in their respective 
circumstances (which was only too 
apparent) was owing to the fact that 
Mr. Darling, who was generally known 
as “that fellow Darling,” had spent all 
her money, and left her with two 
daughters and one small son in an in¬ 
effective house in Kensington, the rent 
of which, it was popularly supposed, 
was paid by the unmarried sister. Her 
girls were clever and well dressed, and 
people who knew how slender was Mrs. 
Darling’s purse were in the habit of 
imputing these pretty clothes to their 
aunt’s generosity. 

Miss Crawley, it was allowed, could 
well afford to do all the kind things for 
which she was conspicuous. There 
was, indeed, much to envy in the rich 
lady’s lot. Her excellent servants never 
left her; her dinners were admirable; 
she went abroad when she liked without 
letting her house. Her diamonds, which 
she kept at Coutts’ Bank and seldom 
wore, were old-fashioned but of the pur¬ 
est water. She had a motor car, and 
was highly respected by tradespeople 
whose bills she paid regularly and sel¬ 
dom disputed. 

Tom Beamish “went over” her 
accounts with her sometimes, and said 
they were much too heavy; but when 
he dined with her there were various 
extravagances which he allowed to 
pass unchallenged. He remembered 
her father’s wine, and appreciated the 
fact that a bottle of it was always 
drawn for him, and he had a nice taste 
in entries which Miss Crawley and her 
cook respected and indulged. Tom 
always said that dinner was one of the 
few privileges that remained to men, 
and he never thought it particularly 
good form for a woman to eat heartily 
in public. He dined with Miss Crawley 
every Wednesday as did also her sister 
and Mr. Macpherson. In old days 
they had played Whist together, and 
now they played Bridge; and it was an 
understood thing that the two gentle- 



men were not to bo later than nine 
o’clock in returning to the drawing¬ 
room after dinner. The drawing-room 
was handsomely furnished with satin- 
covered chairs, a few' fine old jne- 
turcs, and well-polished stool fenders. 
The llowGi's in the vases were 
alwaj's fresh, the lights bxu'ncd 
properly, and there was a delightful 
sense of comfort about the house which 
her guests thoroughly appreciated. As 
a hostess Julia was popular, and ladies 
when they came to stay in the house, 
often naively expressed the opinion 
that their enjoyment was largely duo to 
the fact that there W'ero no men bother¬ 
ing about. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
female element of the comfortable 
establishment did not make for laxity 
of manners nor prevent a certain for¬ 
mality w’hich distinguished the house; 
and the freedom which her guests en¬ 
joyed was principally connected with 
large quantities of luggage brought 
u nrobuked, and a certain margin which 
the sinnstcr allow'cd in the matter of 
leave-taking, and a not too rigid break¬ 
fast-hour. She herself w'as alwaj's punc¬ 
tual, and her butler W'ould not have been 
pleased if she had not dressed every 
night for dinner. She wore her hair in 
soft but tidy curls upon her forehead, 
and it gave her a shock when one of 
her nieces s.aid, alluding in friendly 
criticism to this fashion, “Women of 
your period nearly always wore their 
hair like that.” 

She had not before thought of her¬ 
self as a W'oman of that period. 

Nevertheless, she could remember the 
day when crinolines were worn, al¬ 
though, as she pointed out, it was only 
in her childhood in Scotland that she 
remembered them—and fashions linger 
long in Scotland. She thought it a lit¬ 
tle sad that her nieces who, after all, 
did not belong to her, should date her 
age as they did, and she had lately 
begun to allude to hirs. Darling as a sister 
who was a good deal older than herself. 


Mrs. Darling bore the burden of her 
years and the many calamities which 
those years had brought, with con¬ 
siderable bravery, not to say success. 
She was a gentle woman with a droop¬ 
ing graceful figure; her face was sur¬ 
prisingly little lined, considering her 
many cares, and in shabby clothes she 
could look distinguished. Her manner 
was so little self-assertive that no doubt 
it confirmed Mr. Darling in his belief 
that W'omen want very little, w'hile it 
is to bo feared that, acting on this con¬ 
viction, ho gave her nothing at all. 
They had boon separated now for some 
years, and for the second time. A 
reconciliation had once taken place, 
which accounted for Mrs. Darling’s 
small son being appropriately nick¬ 
named the Olivo Branch by his sisters. 
But troubles had follow'ed again, and 
gentle Mrs. Darling had to watch her 
husband’s departure from a house 
which ho declared was much too dull 
to suit him. It w'as the general belief 
that should ho reappear she would 
recomnioneo her patient task of waiting 
upon him, as she had over been wont 
to do. Mr. Darling was an expensive 
person to know, ns his friends could 
testify, and the toll which ho levied 
from every purse within reach of him 
had deprived him of many of his 
friends, and had reduced his own 
family exchequer to a very low ebb. 
The girls were indopendont, fine young 
creatures, very definite in their views, 
very intelligent, and with no small 
opinion of their own merits. They did 
not .approve of Bridge, and they were 
at a theatre on this Wednesday evening 
when the usual little party was gathered 
together. 

Mrs. Darling and her sister enjoyed 
their brief chat in the drawing-room 
before the gentlemen appeared. The 
tw'o sisters were much attached to each 
other, and Julia was concerned because 
Mrs. Darling had a cold. She rang the 
bell for her maid, and requested that a 
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little shawl should bo brought, in spito 
of the fact that the room with its largo 
bright lire wos already somewhat over¬ 
heated, and she produced some lozenges 
which were considered eillcnoious. 

“Tom seems well,” said Mrs. Darling, 
alluding to Mr. Beamish in a tone which 
subtly convoyed the fact that a certain 
proprietary interest in Mr. Beamish 
was allowed to the lady. 

“But Tom is always well, isn’t he?” 
said Julia, in smiling repudiation of the 
suggestion of personal or particular 
interest in Mr. Beamish’s health. 

“He’s getting a little fat, Jnlia,’’ 
said Mrs. Darling archly, and there was 
almost a note of flattery in the tone, as 
though she said, “Julia, you ought not 
to allow it.” 

Miss Crawley once more mutely 
put aside any tender interest in Mr. 
Beamish’s flguro, as well as in his health, 
and said lightly that she supposed Tom 
ate too many good dinners. 

“Your own was excellent,” Mrs. 
Darling said. “How well Martin 
cooks!” 

Miss Crawley always sorely resented 
the fact that she was better off than her 
sister Annette, and the reference to her 
cook made her say lightly, bnt with 
the intention of minimizing her own 
comforts, “Martin is excellent, but her 
dishes are very limited, you know; I 
can never got her to learn a new 
thing.” 

“You order everything so well,” 
said the uncomplaining Mrs. Darling, 
“and wealth has never spoiled you, 
Julia dear.” 

“Still, it isn’t fairly divided,” said 
Julia, following an old argument which 
had often been threshed out between 
them. Beyond a certain point An¬ 
nette refused to accept help from her 
more wealthy younger sister; when 
she had done so once or twice Mr. 
Darling had reUeved her of it. 
Her two girls augmented their slender 
income with a good deal of success, one 


by her clover pen, which she devoted to 
journalism, and the other by being 
intelligent. There seemed to be an 
enormous demand for this rare quality 
in the world, and Miss Darling had 
already taken a school-girl out to India 
to join her parents, had traveled with a 
friend in Canada, and had spent whole 
months abroad with those who believed 
that her delightful society was well 
worth the payment of even a handsome 
railway faro. 

“It is just going to strike nine,” 
said Miss Crawley, lighting the candles 
on the Bridge table, and at the same 
m.oment her two guests came upstairs 
from the dining-room, and showed a 
flattering desire to begin the game of 
cards as soon as possible. The Wed¬ 
nesday evenings wore enjoyed by them 
all; but whore Mr. Beamish was con¬ 
cerned, it being well known that ho 
might dine out every night if ho liked, 
his presence was always held to be 
something of a compliment. Nothing 
was over allowed by him to interfere 
with the Wednesday evenings (in spito 
of his popularity); whereas it was well 
Icnown that Mr. Maopherson seldom 
dined out except on Wednesdays. 
Mrs. Darling was always welcome at 
her sister’s house; but she lived a great 
way off, and it was common for her to 
say affectionately, “If it were not for 
these Wednesdays, Julia, I don’t know 
when' we should meet.” 

All four friends wore so nearly of an 
ago that they were unaware that they 
were no longer quite young, although 
they sometimes alluded to the fact as 
one alludes to other poor jokes which 
Nature plays and which it is more 
dignified to accept smilingly. 

“Shall we cut for partners?” said 
Mr. Beamish, rubbing his hands to¬ 
gether in delighted anticipation of the 
game. 

“Oh no, you had far better let us do 
as wo did last time, and let me play 
with Miss Crawley,” said Willie Mae- 



pherson, with his woll-known inop¬ 
portunity. 

Mrs. Darling thought the arrange¬ 
ment was a mistake. She was always, 
in her own mind, giving her sister and 
Mr. Beamish a chance of being with 
each other, or of drawing as partners, 
or of conversing undisturbed together. 
She was one of those who never tired of 
helping forward the old courtship. 

“But really I think that is the best 
arrangement,” said Julia, shyly dis¬ 
regarding her sister’s assistance. 

She and Tom Beamish wore excellent 
players. Mrs. Darling was a fair per¬ 
former, but was apt to forgot her 
partner’s original lead, and Mr. William 
Maephorson was far too clever to play 
well. Ho spent all his days in a science 
laboratory, and used to come out of it 
blinking at the world, and hopelessly 
incapable of conveying his accumulated 
knowledge to anyone in it. In au inner¬ 
most circle of scientific men ho reigned 
supremo, but his play at Bridge was 
singularly misleading, and he invariably 
had to look at the printed regulations 
at the back of the Bridge markers in 
order to determine how much ho ought 

Julia always looked particularly hand¬ 
some when she was playing cards. 
The little frovm of concentration which 
she wore gave a note of intelligence to 
her high forehead with its well-arranged 
curls, and her- eyes took a larger look 
from the flame of the candles. Mrs. 
Darling, whoso admiration for her was 
complete, used to wonder on these 
occasions w'hy Mr. Tom Beamish did 
not immediately succumb to her charms. 
But although this eventuality had not 
actually happened, his behavior was 
always gallant and attentive to his 
hostess, and his admiration for her was 
as genuine as was Airs. Darling’s. 
Julia used to wear her best dresses on 
Wednesday evenings, although the 
parties were so small, and Tom loved to 
take a little piece in his fingers, as 


though to fool the texture of the stuff, 
and say delightedly, “That’s a very 
charming dross you are wearing, Julia, 
if you will allow mo to say so.” 

Mrs. Darling herself looked very 
pretty tonight. Her cold had brought 
a flush to her cheeks, and she flung the 
white shawl which had been brought 
to her over the back of her chair, 
making a snowy background which 
was very becoming. 

Tom Beamish remembered them as 
the “two beautiful Miss Crawloys,” 
and was very proud of them. 

Ho won, as he always did at cards, 
and when a return rubber was pro¬ 
posed Miss Crawley, who was in a 
sportive mood tonight, tried to change 
her luck in the game by turning round 
her high-backed chair. She was so 
little superstitious, and withal so little 
eager about the result of the game, that 
her pretense at courting luck had a 
pretty air of stageland about it, such 
as a woman as unaffected as Miss 
Crawley might well bo permitted to 
indulge in. 

Airs. Darling protested that there was 
no time for another game. “The 
girls,” she said, “have promised to 
pick mo up on their way from the 
theatre, and I must not keep them 
waiting.” To wile away the moments 
still to be spent round the card table. 
Miss Crawley gaily challenged Tom 
Beamish to a game of “grab” and 
flashed her pretty rings at him, and 
covered up all the cards before he could 
do so, and Mrs. Darling remembered 
having once seen them play an absurd 
game in which they had sat opposite 
each other and decided the issue of it 
by looking at each other andnotlaughing. 

“But that was long ago,” said Julia 
reprovingly. 

“You won’t make me laugh now, 
Julia,” said Tom, beginning to divide 
the cards. 

Whenever they turned up duplicate 
numbers they stopped and looked at 
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each other. Tom shouted with laugh¬ 
ter, and said he didn’t know why on 
earth he did it, and Mrs. Darling de¬ 
clared that Julia had smiled hrst. 

■'She did! she did!” exclaimed Tom, 
"and she owes me a fine.” 

She gave him a rosebud from a vase 
behind her on a little table, bending 
back gracefully to got the flower, and 
Mrs. Darling laughed with them until 
she began to cough. 

“You should do something for that 
cough, Annette,” said Mr. Beamish. 

“Yes,” said her sister anxiously, 
“I don’t at all like your driving homo 
tonight; why not stay here?” 

She protested with regret that her 
girls would be disappointed did she not 
return with them, and Mr. Beamish, 
always a man for old-fashioned reme¬ 
dies, prescribed a little whisky toddy 
as a cure for incipient catarrh. 

There was an idea abroad that they 
ought to make a night of it! And 
Mrs. Darling’s cold furnished an excuse 
for a tray of wine and good things to 
appear. Mr. Beamish, an adept in 
such matters, out a lemon, pared it, and 
put sufficient whisky into the glass to 
flavor the smoking water. Mrs. Dar¬ 
ling was old-fashioned enough to pro¬ 
test against the cure, but Willie Mae- 
pherson said, with the sturdiness of his 
race in this indulgence, “I always have 
a little before I go to bed,” and helped 
himself, so Tom, not to bo outdone, did 
the same. Miss Crawley refused to 
have anything but a little lemonade, 
which she sipped with satisfaction. 

In the midst of their mild orgy a 
taxicab was heard to drive up to the 
door, and there was a ring at the hall 
door bell. The young people were 
arriving from the theatre, and Mrs. 
Darling hastily put down her glass. 

“We shall get into trouble for this,” 
said Tom Beamish, looking cross. 
He disliked young people, and his 
niece oame and stayed with him for 
months at a time. 


Mrs. Darling, accidentally or otherwise 
placed her glass behind a photograph 
frame. Mr. Maepherson said anxious¬ 
ly, “Don’t they approve?” and Tom 
Beamish took up a strong position with 
his back to the lire, as two girls and a 
curate entered the room. 

Millicent entered first; she wore a 
black dross and a wreath of plain green 
loaves in her hair bound in Greek fashion 
round her head. She was a thin girl 
with a definite chin, interesting dark 
eyes, and very prominent collar bones. 
Her curate was devoted to her. She 
was not the clever member of the family, 
yet a certain notebook charm was hers, 
and she had a pretty habit of repeating 
with a little rapt air any remark that 
was made to her as though it were rather 
wonderful, and quite worth jotting 
down. Probably it was only a matter 
of habit, and may even have betrayed 
a certain absent-mindedness on her 
part, but the sense of flattery which it 
conveyed made Millicent a very popu¬ 
lar young lady. Following the fashion 
of the day, she or her sister and friends 
had renamed her since the days of her 
christening, and Millicent was univer¬ 
sally known as Jemima or Jim: to the 
servants she was “Miss Jim,” and 
even her letters arrived addressed to 
Miss Jim Darling. She had a little 
brilliant air of success about her, and 
she had a successful and not offensive 
habit of claiming the best wherever she 
went. Where another girl might have 
felt shy of gaining the attention of dis¬ 
tinguished persons, it was generally 
understood that Jim was entertaining 
them so well that she had every right 
to the attention she received. Her 
manner was well-bred to the point of 
exclusiveness, and her excessive thin¬ 
ness seemed to accentuate her aris¬ 
tocratic appearance. Amongst her 
friends she was considered successful 
to the point of worldliness, and the 
only excuse they made for her being 
more than half engaged to a curate was 
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that the Reverend Edgar Burrows 
was a very fashionable curate, and 
was likely to got on. Ho preached 
in a small Mayfair chapel every Sun¬ 
day of his life, and ho had adopted the 
popular caressing manner of latter-day 
curates, and wore wcll-fltting clothes 
and gleaming white collars. 

Jack, who entered next, was Miss 
Jaequotta Darling, the younger of the 
sisters. She lived in an atmosphere 
of moistened pencils and short para¬ 
graphs; she made a considerable in¬ 
come, and had few illusions left. An¬ 
thony, their small brother, completed 
the family. He had been put to bed 
by his nurse after being allowed, as a 
treat, to watch from an upper window 
his sisters get into a cab and go off to 
the theatre, and to wave his hand to 

There was some kissing and hand¬ 
shaking as the girls and their attendant 
escort entered, and then Jack said, 
“Are you dear people aware that you 
are all sitting in a furnace?” 

“You really ought to have some air,” 
said Jemima. “I think I had better 
open the window, hadn’t I?” 

She drew down the cords of the 
window, and leaned out of it for a 
moment, with, perhaps, a little exag¬ 
gerated air of suffocation. 

“One must have air,” she said, 
drawing a long breath. 

“Your mother has a bad cold,” said 
Mr. Beamish severelj', taking Mrs. 
Darling’s shawl from the back of the 
chair and placing it round her shoulders. 

“You would have a bad cold much less 
often, mother mine,” said her daughter, 
“if you would breathe ozone instead of 
carbonic acid gas,” 

Out of , deference to Mr. Beamish’s 
reproaches she closed the window half¬ 
way, and knew that she had done the 
right thing by all concerned. 

“Well, and how have all you nice 
people been amusing yourselves?” she 


“Gambling!” said Jack indulgently. 
“Who has won this evening?” 

She disapproved of playing cards, 
which she looked upon as a waste of 
time, but, being determinedly broad¬ 
minded, she always contended that 
there were two points of view to every- 

Tom admitted having won the rub¬ 
ber, and began to say ho must go home. 

“Good gracious!” Jacquetta ex¬ 
claimed, “are those photograph frames 
on flro?” 

Toddy tumblers in the open would 
have been nothing, but toddy tumblers 
concealed and brought into the full 
glare of the electric lamps had a very 
guilty look about them, and Tom felt 
glad that his was still exposed upon the 
mantelpiece. 

“It is the very worst thing you can 
take for a cold,” said Jacquetta. 
“However, I should drink it up if you 
want to, mother dear.” 

“Thank you. Jack,” said Mr. 
Beamish. 

Jacquetta had lately been writing an 
article entitled, “The Unmorality of the 
Victorian Period as Exemplified by 
Women,” and she mentally added 
one or two points to her argument, and 
proceeded to be gracious to the weak- 
kneed persons of that early date. 

“How did you enjoy the play, dears? ” 
said Miss Crawley, in order to assist 
conversation and with a hostess’s anxi¬ 
ety not to bring the evening too abrupt¬ 
ly to an end. 

“Edgar,” said Jim suddenly, “I have 
been hoping all the way here that you 
would not say that it was the best ser¬ 
mon you ever heard out of church!” 

“I was waiting for that, too,” said 
Jacquetta with a dry smile. 

“Clergymen always say that about a 
frankly improper play,” said Edgar im¬ 
perturbably, “but you won’t got mo 
away from the fact that the last scene 
between Mildred and her lover con¬ 
veyed a lesson in morals. The conflict 
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between her duty to her child and her 
duty to her husband whom she had 
betrayed was splendidly worked out.” 

“You are beginning to bo verbose, 
Edgar,” said Jim, giving the young man 
a nod of warning. 

"I hope it wasn’t an improper play,” 
said Mrs. Darling anxiously. 

“It was gorgeously improper,” said 
Jacquetta. “Edgar loved it.” 

“I do wish,” said Mrs. Darling anx¬ 
iously, “that one knew beforehand 
what these plays were about. I try to 
read the reviews-” 

“Don’t. You wouldn’t understand 
them, sweetheart,” said Jim fondly. 

“The vexed question of marriage be¬ 
tween divorced persons was never so 
ably put,” said Mr. Burrows. “In this 
ease the innocent party-” 

“Edgar,” said Jim in an aside, 
“you really mustn’t discuss it before 
them.” 

“I said the innocent party,” pro¬ 
tested Edgar. 

“They think that just as bad!” 

“You make me feel very curious 
about the play,” said Miss Crawley, in 
what she believed to be an open-minded 
way, suggestive of not alienating the 
sympathies of young people. 

“It is a beastly subject to discuss,” 
said Tom. 

“I think that it’s a subject that 
ought to be discussed,” said Jack de¬ 
cidedly, “and that the stage is the 
proper place for such discussions.” 

“The whole question of a dual stand¬ 
ard of morality-” 

“Darlings,” said their mother, “I 
really think we ought to say good 

“I went to see that play once,” said 
Mr. Beamish in righteous indignation, 
“and I came out in the middle of it. I 
went with Clemmie’s aunt, Mrs. Bed¬ 
ford, and wo both agreed-” 

“Was she shocked? The British 
matron can stand a good deal,” said 
Jacquetta. 


“The British maid can stand a good 
deal more,” snapped Mr. Beamish, los¬ 
ing his temper. 

Miss Crawley began to look dis¬ 
tressed. She believed that it was one of 
the troubles of her life that Tom dis¬ 
liked young people and was not wholly 
in sympathy with her nieces. For she 
was a disingenuous lady, and far too 
good-natured and too devoted to her 
young relatives to allow even to herself 
that the girls were not sufSciently ex¬ 
perienced to be altogether capable of 
interesting so clever a man as her 
neighbor. She smoothed the little dis¬ 
turbance in her drawing-room by say¬ 
ing with tact, and with due considera¬ 
tion for opposing points of view, “We 
must make allowances for the tendency 
of modern thought.” 

Mrs. Darling, shrinking a little, said 
“Where are we to draw the line? Ev¬ 
erything seems to be said nowadays, 
and there’s very little reserve to be 
found anywhere.” 

“Hear, hear,” said Mr. Beamish. 

“I should really hardly like to re¬ 
peat what I heard a young matron say 
the other day.” 

“We are feeling quite strong, best- 
beloved,” said Jack; “let us have it.” 

“No, no,” she said, for she was not 
altogether an important woman, and 
even a little secret withheld from her 
girls was somewhat gratifying to her. 

“I don’t know,” murmured Jack, “a 
more uninteresting quality than re- 

With a slight feeling of being check¬ 
mated, Mrs. Darling remarked that they 
ought now to be saying good night, and 
Mr. Maopherson, who, as was his wont 
when guests were present, had said 
nothing at all, now remarked that he 
also must be taking his departure. 

“I hope, Edgar,” said Mrs. Darling, 
with a certain indulgence which older 
women show to a young man’s extrav¬ 
agances, “I hope you haven’t kept the 
taxi waiting.” 
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He admitted that he had not done so, 
and another was called, into which the 
lady and her two daughters stepped, 
bidding the curate, who had followed 
them to the door, good night, and leav¬ 
ing him to walk round to his house close 
by, to which was attached a brass label 
naming it the Vicarage. 

Miss Crawley, left behind in her 
drawing-room, began to pick up the 
cards and put the markers in a tidy 
heap upon the table. She had lived 
alone for so’me years, but had never had 
a gentleman to dine with her without 
another lady being present. It was get¬ 
ting late now, and her mind clung to 
departed notions of chaperonage. 

“I see you wish to turn us out,” said 
Tom, whose temper had not quite 
recovered. 

“Indeed I don’t,” she said, “al¬ 
though it’s getting a little late, isn’t 
it?” Her party had not ended quite 
as happily as it had begun, and now 
Tom was going away in one of his bad 
tempers. She wished she knew what 
to do, not having yet formulated in her 
own mind whether it was because of the 
strict views of her butler, or her own 
nice-mindedness, or a still vaguer feel¬ 
ing that no one should ever say any¬ 
thing against her, that made her always 
anxious to dismiss the gentlemen of the 
party as soon as the ladies had left. 
She begged them to remain, but there 
was an air of finality about the way she 
blew out the 1 candles which could not 
be mistaken. 

“Good night,” she said, bidding them 
farewell with a certain charming gra¬ 
ciousness which those \vho knew her 
well always associated with her, and 
looking very handsome and delight¬ 
ful in her sumptuous drawing-room. 
“Is Wednesday the next night we 
meet?” 

“I wish you’d come to church with 
me next Sunday, Julia,” said Mr. Bea¬ 
mish unexpectedly. “I want to hear 
young Burrows preach.” 


She was delighted that the evening 
should end on this amiable note, and 
said, “Will you call for me, Tom? His 
church is only a few minutes’ walk from 
here.” 

He loved making plans and writing 
entries in his pocket engagement book, 
and the door closed on his, “Ten min¬ 
utes to eleven, then; don’t be late, 
dear,” while Mr. Macpherson mur¬ 
mured his thanks and was gone too. 

Miss Crawley sat down in a large 
armchair, and smiled contentedly. 

She always enjoyed acting as hostess, 
and that kindness of heart which is al¬ 
ways attributable to the maternal in¬ 
stinct found in her its happiest outlet 
in caring for the comfort of her guests. 
She knew she had looked her hand¬ 
somest tonight, and something that was 
simple-minded and primitive in her ex¬ 
perienced a pardonable sense of grati¬ 
fication in the fact that she had not been 
eclipsed by the younger members of the 
party. The feeling was compatible with 
the affection which she felt for her sis¬ 
ter’s girls, and was compatible also with 
that admiration and respect which they 
expected of her. She admired their 
cleverness, and had an exaggerated no¬ 
tion of their good looks. It was with a 
curious feeling of humility mingled with 
triumph that she admitted to herself 
that this evening she had not been out¬ 
done by them. Tom’s little loss of tem¬ 
per, which should have been a matter 
of regret with her, had not even been 
mentally censured by her as it ought to 
have been. (“He never liked chil¬ 
dren,” she said to herself.) Tom was 
one of those men whom all women allow 
to be out of temper pretty frequently 
without in the least resenting it—partly 
because of a certain delightful way he 
had of yielding to the soothing which 
they offered him, and partly because, 
at the back of his easily ruffled nature, 
there was a very strong reserve of loy¬ 
alty from which it was impossible to 
draw too deeply. 
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Thinking over the evening, Miss 
Crawley regretted, as she did every 
Wednesday evening, that their numbers 
being what they were, she was unable 
to ask Mr. Beamish to take the other 
end of the table opposite her own seat, 
but always had to offer it to her sister. 
She would like to have seen him oppo¬ 
site herself in much the same way as a 
girl likes to write herself down by the 
name of the man with whom she is in 
love, and she always left the dining¬ 
room with a playful word to him to look 
after her guests, and see to the refilling 
of decanters, if necessary, after she had 
gone. Her servants received his orders 
when he had occasion to make them 
with a respectful deference, and ac¬ 
corded him the service which Tom’s 
good looks and the. certain fine-gentle¬ 
man air which he possessed rendered 
very appropriate. 

Miss Crawley seldom allowed herself 
to sigh over her protracted courtship, 
because she would have considered it 
lacking in modesty to do so. A proposal 
must always come to a lady of quality 
and of modest thoughts as a surprise; 
it is a woman’s pregrogative to feel 
startled by a man’s desire to marry 
her, and Miss Crawley determined 
to be properly startled when the 
moment came. That the moment 
had been considerably deferred was 
not often acknowledged even to 
herself. 

Tonight, for some unexplained reason 
—perhaps because youth, as exempli¬ 
fied by her nieces, had been somewhat 
over-emphasized, and Jemima and Ed¬ 
gar had looked very happy together— 
the thought came to her unbidden that 
there never arrived one particular mo¬ 
ment at which Tom ought to propose. 
She saw him constantly and was sure 
of his affection, but their intercourse 
with each other had never soared to 
realms more romantic. When she was 
ill Tom sent her flowers; when she had 
a cold he scolded her, just as he scolded 


his sister; when anything annoyed him 
he came to her at once. 

“Shall I always go on like this?’’ she 
wondered, “ordering good dinners and 
keeping Tom amused, and giving this 
weekly pleasure to Willie Macpherson 
and my sister? Shall I see my servants 
getting older about me, and shall I 
drift into old age, too, one day?” 

Miss Crawley ended up her delightful 
evening with an unwonted fit of depres¬ 
sion. Her lowness of spirit increased as 
the fire began to burn out, and she 
heard the careful and respectable Bod- 
nim draiving the bolts of her door down¬ 
stairs and putting out the lights. She 
had told her maid not to stay up for her, 
and in a little while all was still about 
the house. As the glow died out of the 
fire a glow died out of Miss Crawley’s 
face also, and all the look of triumph 
left it. She shivered a little, and piled 
up some more logs on the fire. 

She was a woman of many friends, 
and it was a comfort to her at this mo¬ 
ment to remember them. Even during a 
depressed interval she was fain to admit 
that she was constantly in demand by 
them and at social functions. But even 
here the bugbear of depression seized 
upon the poor lady for a moment. 

“Already I am on nearly everyone’s 
lunch list,” she said to herself de¬ 
spondently, “and to be on lunch lists 
is the beginning of the end. I fre¬ 
quently attend lectures, and last of all 
I shall be on committees. 

“Some people say that a woman’s h'fe 
without children is a tragedy. I don’t 
know why it should be so, and certainly 
I have no wish to change places with 
Annette; every day of my life is happier 
than hers. Perhaps the modern woman 
has found out the cure for all evils by 
having a profession; I believe I was 
born between the old era and the new, 
and I am not very sure if I have my 
place in either.” Certainly youth must 
have been too apparent tonight, for 
Miss Crawley, having measured herself 
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against it and been triumphant, felt 
forlorn. 

“What more do I want?” she said to 
herself impatiently. “I have every¬ 
thing the world can give.” She smote 
herself with the lash of ingratitude, and 
called herself hard names. “My ser¬ 
vants are devoted to me, I have very 
few cares and many friends, the dear 
girls are a constant interest to mo and 
are almost like my own.” 

This was pure nonsense, but women 
like Miss Crawley frequently find con¬ 
solation in platitude. 

Urging contentment upon herself, 
she yet permitted her eyes to wander 
round her room and her mind to deal 
in imaginings. What would it be like 
to have some one with her here in the 
sumptuous room, who would put out 
the lights for her, perhaps fuss over 
leaving such a large fire burning, and tell 
her that she had sat up far too late. 

Suddenly she remembered that Tom 
Beamish was going to take her to 
church next Sunday. She saw the little 
empty flower-vase from which she had 
stolen the rose for his coat, and an echo 
of the former part of the happy evening 
came back to her with a sense of laughter 
in it. What fun they had had together! 
how pleasant these Wednesday evenings 
were! A daily life of small enjoyments 
was surely equal to that sense of satis¬ 
faction which married people profess to 
enjoy. Why look into the future, and 
why feel that the two pretty girls com¬ 
ing in out of the darkness with their 
attendant curate had about it something 
poignant which touched her with a 
sense of loss? They were delightful 
girls, and she reminded herself how 
much she loved them both. Following 
on that she wondered if they believed 
in the popular theory of Tom’s devo¬ 
tion to her, and if they thought it a 
little ridiculous. . . . 

“May I come in?” said Miss Darling 
ten minutes later, knocking at the 
door of Jacquetta’s bedroom ip the 


house in Kensington. Jemima had put 
her mother to bed, firmly but fondly, 
and had not allowed her to visit the 
nursery as Mrs. Darling loved to do 
before retiring. 

“Has mother gone to bed?” said 
Jaoquetta. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t allow her to go up 
and see Anthony,” her sister replied; 
“he always wakes, and it only makes 
him excited. Are you going to do any 
^vriting tonight. Jack?” 

“Heaps,” said Miss Jacquetta vig¬ 
orously. 

“When do you sleep?” 

“Sleep is a habit,” said Jacquetta, 
shaking out her hair, “and a very bad 
one, and now that I am going to be a 
dramatic critic I shall have to get ac¬ 
customed to late hours.” 

“I am so glad you have got that dra¬ 
matic criticism to do,” said Jemima 
sympathetically. “Had you been writ¬ 
ing a critique on the play this evening. 
Jack, what would you have said?” 

“Timid,” said the girl decisively (her 
choice of adjectives was excellent); “it 
is the sort of play that people call ad¬ 
vanced, whereas it hasn’t even started 
yet. Oh, my dear Jim, if people would 
only speak out and be done with it!” 

“Our relatives were quite shocked at 
our seeing it,” said Miss Darling, “and 
probably would have been much more 
so had they been there themselves.” 

“And Edgar thought it a fine ser¬ 
mon, which was worse.” 

“Mr. Beamish said that he always 
goes to the theatre to laugh, which was 
worse still,” Jemima said. “Why are 
people so obvious?” 

“If men say much more about want¬ 
ing to laugh,” said Jacquetta, “I shall 
certainly advise them to lie on the floor 
and have the soles of their feet tickled 
by little black boys.” 

“You are getting fierce. Jack,” said 
Miss Darling. 

“I was always fierce, although I am 
quite pretty enough to be sweet,” the 
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young girl replied. “If I allowed any¬ 
one to know how fierce I am they would 
probably be'frightened.” 

“You will write it all away some 
day, and become tolerant.” 

“Tolerance is a erime,” the girl re¬ 
plied. “I would almost rather be as 
narrow-minded as the dear Bridge play¬ 
ers tonight.” 

“How sweet they looked over their 
cards,” said Jemima, “and it’s too 
adorable to see Aunt Julia flirting with 
Mr. Beamish.” 

“And waiting modestly and respect¬ 
fully for him to propose.” 

“Isn’t it pathetic to see the way she 
clings to the idea that men admire vir¬ 
tue in women? I use the word 
virtue in its tombstone significance, of 
Qpurse.” 

“Aunt Julia is the sort of woman that 
all other women want their brothers to 

“She would no doubt make an ami¬ 
able and virtuous partner.” 

“If it were not for Mr. Beamish and 
the profound respect he has for her. 
Aunt Julia W'ould not bo nearly so 
straitlaced as she is now.” 

“She belongs to the age,” said Je¬ 
mima, “when ‘good’ women were the 
fashion and self-sacrifice a cult.” 

“It was a harmless vanity,” quoth 
Jacquetta, “supported by a sort of 
privileged martyrdom.” 

“Martyrdom is very expensive,” 
sighed her sister. 

“It is very touching to me to observe 
the way a good woman like Aunt Julia 
thinks it has something to do with her 
excellent qualities that makes a man 
fall in love with her, whereas of 
course Tom loves her in spite of 
them.” 

“I notice that oven with Edgar,” 
said Jemima. “Being a clergyman, I 
thought of course he would like mo in 
my good moods, whereas, even al¬ 
though he is a clergyman, he is always 
bored by them.” 


“In a wife of course it is a different 
thing,” said Jacquetta, the girl without 
illusions. 

“So safe,” murmured Jemima. 

“I always connect my aunt with the 
Prince Consort and the Hallelujah 
Chorus and the Book of Proverbs,” 
remarked Jacquetta. 

“Solomon was a man of wide experi¬ 
ence,” quoth Jim, “and he knew quite 
welt that bolts and doors are nothing in 
the way of keeping a woman safe and 
secure. So he preached High Princi¬ 
ples, which proved his wisdom.” 

“I thought High Principles had 
something to do with the Early Vic¬ 
torian Period and parted hair and 
mahogany wardrobes-” 

“And large parties going to church 
together in a pewful mood,” said Jim— 
“ but it really goes back to a much earlier 
date than that.” 

“I wonder what it would be like to 
be born as angelic as Mamma and Aunt 

“No one was ever born angelic, not 
even Tony. They learned it, as many 
others did, by want of ventilation, 
rather uncomfortable clothes, and some 
weird ideas that they were being im¬ 
mensely attractive to men, and would 
one day reap their legitimate and splen¬ 
did reward.” 

“I think I shall call my article ‘The 
Tragedy of the Really Good Woman,’” 
said Jacquetta. “It would be just as 
attractive as the ‘Unmorality of the 
Victorian Period,’ and might even be 
considered more shocking.” 

“You mustn’t lot Mamma read it,” 
said Jemima. 

“Mamma is patient, forgiving, gentle, 
sweet, and with a genius for affection— 
Papa has been the reward.” 

“Papa has been the result. They say 
that for a good man some will even 
dare to die. But I am sure for a good 
woman no one mil even run a message.” 

“Whereas inhuman selfishness nearly 
always inspires a grand passion.” 
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“Aunt Julia has all Mamma’s good 
qualities and has oven got intolligonee 
also, yet she mixes up affection and re¬ 
spect and makes a graven image out of 
it, places it on a very tall pedestal and 
calls it Love.” 

“With her money—” began Jemima. 

“People of her generation seldom 
reckoned money as a factor in marriage 
at all,” said the writer of articles. “The 
husband always died in tho odor of 
sanctity with five or six unmarried 
daughters round his bed, and having 
blessed them and worn them out with 
looking after him, ho departed this life 
without an uneasy thought, leaving his 
widow and the five or six daughters to 
tho care of Providence, and witliout a 
banking account.” 

“Poor darlings, they wouldn’t have 
understood a banking account if they 
had had one.” 

“To this day,” said Jacquotta, “Mr. 
Beamish considers it almost improper 
for a woman to talk of stocks and 
shares. Ho told mo tho other night 
that I had little idea how offensive such 
talk was to men.” 

“Dear Tom would consider that im¬ 
portant,” said Jemima with a sigh. 

“Male egoism,” said Jacquetta, and 
sighed also. 

“By the by, how is Edgar?” said 
Jacquotta. She often inquired after tho 
health of tho curate in this way, where¬ 
as tho question was intended to convey 
an interest in the progress of the lovo 

“Ho wants to got everything settled 
up,” replied Jemima, “but I would 
much rather drift for a little while. Tho 
whole thing is rather upsetting just at 
present.” 

“He’s not a bad little man,” said 
Jacquotta kindly. 

“Oh, no, he’s not at all a bad little 
man,” said Jim. “Ho has heaps of 
faults, but then tlioy are so self-evident 
ono would never bo discovering bad 
traits in him afterwards.” 


“If I did not think I should go on 
discovering bad traits in people’s char¬ 
acters,” said Jacquetta, “all my inter¬ 
est in them would cease.” 

“In a husband, of course, one might 
often liavo to invent interests, but I do 
like Edgar,” protested Jemima. 

“His manner is too caressing,” said 
Jacquotta critically, “especially to coal- 
heavers ; you will have to check that, and 
I rather think he’s fond of duchesses.” 

“He isn’t really, you know, a bit,” 
said tho fianedo loyally, “except as or¬ 
naments in front pews, and to open 
bazaars. I suppose, practically con¬ 
sidered, there is nothing so useful as a 
duchess in a congregation.” 

“You will bo giving up your freedom 
when you marry him,” warned the 
younger sister. 

“Oh no, not nowadays,” said Je¬ 
mima easily. 

“They would lot you do pretty much 
as you like—the parish, I mean?” 

“Why, Edgar Avrites plays himself, 
although they are never published, and 
you know, Jacquotta, if the parish 
doesn’t like us it will just have to put 
up with us. They can’t turn us out; 
besides, people like ono to bo worldly— 
they call it‘so human.’” 

“I suppose you’ll have teas for bal¬ 
lot girls?” queried her younger sister. 
“Broad-minded vicars always have 

“Oh yes, and clover people about the 
hou.se.” 

“A woman with a salon nearly always 
witos reminiscences when she is old,” 
said tho young' girl. “It seems as in- 
divoroeablo from interesting old age as 
a bygone acquaintance with Robert 
Browning.” , 

“I shall not reminisce,” said Miss 
Darling,“oven when I am old. I shall 
lose my spectacles and road two-and- 
sixponny reviews.” 

“Do you know, I believe I saw Aunt 
Julia with a pair of spectacles the other 
day.” 
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"She ought to conceal them for a effective, and 1 intend saying quite 
year or two; she is still very handsome.” candidly that being Really Good is 
‘‘She wouldn’t think that honest.” sometimes quite successful.” She began 
“High Principles again,” sighed Je- to scribble, 
mima. “You should put that in your “I’ll leave you to v/rite your article,” 
article, Jacquetta, in an alliterative form said Jim. 

as the ‘Burden of the Blameless Life.’ ” The Miss Darlings separated for the 
“I am always honest in my articles,” night as a neighboring clock struck 
said Jacquetta, “because I think it is two. 

{To be continued^ S. nhicnaughtan. 



SO^ ELDEj^Y PEOPLE AND THEffi YOUNG FRIENDS.: CHAPTER H. 

^Cffl^fW^RL^EOPuTAND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER II. 

On Sunday Mr. Beamish sent his 
I)utler to the house on the opposite side 
of the street with a message that, as 
the day was a little doubtful, ho would 
call for Miss Crawley in a taxicab. 
Forty, the butler, was a friend of the 
respectable Bodnim. He wore a presen¬ 
tation sot of false teeth which had been 
given to him by his master, and ho 
was in love with Julia’s maid, upon 
whom he smiled with a noble display of 
his splendid ivory. Perry, having seen 
him from an upper window cross the 
street, opened the door because “she 
happened to be passing through the hall 
and heard the bell ringing and thought 
an immediate answer might be wanted,” 


and the two had a few words together 
as they stood on the steps of the house 
on the cloudy and unsettled morning. 
It was Forty’s suggestion that Miss 
Perry should follow his master’s exam¬ 
ple and go with him to hear Mr. Bur¬ 
rows preach. The coterie of friends 
and their servants were all interested 
in the young man, and Perry said th&t 
if she got her mistress dressed in time 
she would go. She found Miss Craw¬ 
ley more than usually fastidious over 
her toilet, and she who was a woman far 
too handsome to requn-e very close at¬ 
tendance on her mirror, and far too 
sumptuously dressed not to be satisfied 
with her appearance, was actually so 
wayward as to insist upon her winter 
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furs being put away on the plea that 
they looked too heavy, and she wore 
instead a handsome green velvet coat 
with jade buttons. The coat was a 
now one, and Perry was afraid it would 
get spotted with rain, but, being a wise 
woman, she said nothing. She and 
Forty sat at the back of the chapel in 
Ma.vfair and admired Miss Crawley 
from a distance, and good Tom Beamish 
enjoyed conducting the well-dressed, 
elegant woman up the aisle, and having 
her sit beside him in the red-lined pew. 
Ho carried a largo Prayer-book, in the 
manner of long ago, and would as soon 
have come to church without his tall 
hat as without it. Miss Crawley’s 
Prayer-book, on the other hand, was 
ono with very small print in it, and 
towards the middle of the service, as 
the weather grew duller, she began to 
tumble amongst the laces of her pretty 
mantle, and drew from it a little pair 
of gold-rimmed eyeglasses. This ena¬ 
bled her to read the print, and Tom 
began to bellow tho hymns beside her. 
He was a lusty singer, and ho also said 
the responses to tho prayers loudly 
and reverently. His manly voice and 
upright, burly figure made the lady feel 
definitely and oonseiously slender. She 
enjoyed tho contrast in their appear¬ 
ance, and felt happy that Tom was be¬ 
side her. Tho intimacy that was en¬ 
gendered by mingling her prayers with 
his seemed to make them something 
more than more petitions, and while 
she banished from her mind any feeling 
more personal than this, because of its 
intrusion into more sacred thoughts, 
Mr. Beamish’s nearness to her produced 
in her gentle and well-disciplined mind 
a satisfaction which the time and tho 
place seemed to sanctify and to render 
decorous. She was a woman generally 
credited with a certain independence of 
character induced by her manner of 
livmg alone, and in tho world of London 
her position was not only secure but of 
consequence. Yet she sang more softly 
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than usual that morning in chinch, out 
of deference to the manly voice beside 
her. At the same time she knew she 
was gaining something by being very 
womanly, and was not at all sure what 
it was. The service was extremely 
pleasant to her, the singing was good, 
and she was one of those women to 
whom Morning Service in church is 
singularly agreeable. Always about 
it there seemed something of good 
breeding as well as devotion. She had, 
if one may say so, an excellent church 
manner, and her gracefulness was never 
more apparent than when she stood in 
the old-fashioned pew, with her hymn- 
book Hghtly held in her well-gloved 

Both she and her companion were 
contented and happy this morning, 
and their enjoyment was enhanced by 
their devotional thoughts. Tom, it is 
true, was sometimes a disturbing com¬ 
panion during sermon time because of 
the comments which he felt it incum¬ 
bent upon him to make from time to 
time upon the performance of the 
preacher. Today Mr. Burrows had 
hardly begun to preach before he 
manifested a certain amount of annoy¬ 
ance, which was not explained until he 
turned to Miss Crawley and remarked, 
“I wish to goodness he wouldn’t 
drop his voice at the end of a sentence: 
it’s impossible to hear him.” 

Julia at that moment was looking up 
tho text which Mr. Burrows had given 
out, and in order to find it she had 
placed her pince-nez upon her nose. 
Mr. Beamish ceased his comments upon 
the young clergyman, and concentrated 
his full gaze upon the lady beside him. 
She felt something disturbing in his 
attitude, and looked up to see what 
was wrong. She could find nothing 
amiss, but tho pleasant tranquillity of 
the service was over. 

Mr. Beamish was a man who, when 
ho was mentally pertimbed, rolled and 
fidgeted in his seat wherever he was. 
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The constant change in his position in 
the pew began at last seriously to disturb 
Miss Crawley, who was herself not given 
to nervous affections of any sort. Tom 
muttered below his breath, and she 
hoped, with increasing doubt on the 
subject, that his fidgeting movements 
would not seriously disturb the young 
clergyman who was preaching. Once 
a low and vulgar thought as to the cause 
of his trouble crossed her mind, but she 
instantly put it aside, and shortly after¬ 
wards she pushed a hassock a little 
nearer to him, as though to say, “Try 
to sit still, and put your feet upon that.” 
Ho rolled round towards her and said 
irritably, “Burrows drops his voice at 
the end of every sentence,” but she 
could not ascribe his uneasiness solely 
to Mr. Burrows' voice which was now 
raised with a good deal of eloquence, 
and could not fail to bo hoard by every¬ 
one in the church. 

“One never knows what is disturbing 
a man,” she said to her virgin heart, 
“until he can have it out in plain 
words.” Tom’s tempers were well 
known, but they did not often afflict 
him in church, where he was a rever¬ 
ent worshiper. ’ Once he turned and 
glared wrathfully at her when they stood 
up at the conclusion of the service to 
sing a hymn—and Forty, who sat some 
pews behind, whispered to the maid 
who had accompanied him to church, 
“Something has upset him.” He added 
after a pause, “Perhaps some one has 
kicked his hat.” 

Nevertheless, when the moment came 
for retrieving this article of headdress, 
Mr. Beamish certainly ran his coat- 
sleeve round it, but it was as shiny as 
usual before ho did so. 

“So that it can’t bo that,” said Miss 
Crawley to herself, having thought for 
a moment on the same lines as Mr. 
Beamish’s butler. 

Generally she entertained him well, 
but during their walk home it struck 
her suddenly to wonder if her compan¬ 


ion was paying any attention to her 
remarks. 

They walked round Grosvenor Square 
where all the trees and shrubs were 
bursting into green with the proud 
youthfulness of spring. 

It was its youthfulness, she thought, 
that made her sad today, as though for 
her it was too late to begin all over again, 
and try, for instance, to be a more 
lively and amusing woman. She was, 
as her servants would have expressed it, 
“sot, in her habits” now. No one 
would have recognized her if, hke this 
provoking springtime, she had begun 
to be rejuvenescent and sparkling and 
more amusing than she used to be. 
Why had she not adopted a different 
r61o long ago, as women adopt a pro¬ 
fession? She had her friends, it was 
true, and many of them loved her, but 
she was forty years old, and Tom was 
getting a little tired of her. 

The butler, from a long way behind, 
said, “He’s twirling his stick, and I 
know what that means.” 

“I hope you will come in to lunch, 
Tom,” said Miss Crawley meekly, as 
they stood on the doorstep. 

“Thank yc,” said Mr. Beamish, who 
persisted in this method of pronouncing 
the word because his father had always 
done so before him, “but I am expect¬ 
ing Willio Maopherson to lunch: he 
generally looks in on Sunday.” And he 
was halfway across the street before Miss 
Crajyloy remembered to ring the bell. 

Tom, she knew, sometimes found 
fault with her, and she had never re¬ 
sented it, but today he had not even 
found fault, and that was far worse 
than anything she had yet known. 
She watched him sadly as ho traversed 
tho respectable street where they both 
lived, in the direction of his own door¬ 
stop, He had seemed happy before 
church, their arrival in the taxi together 
had been delightful, and she had felt 
proud of him as they had walked up the 
aisle together. 
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Now sho was saying to herself, “What 
have I done?” and her heart leaped when 
she saw Tom turn and come back to¬ 
wards her. 

“Whatever is in his mind will always 
come out eventually,” she said to her¬ 
self with a sense of reUef, “and at least 
I shall hear what my fault is.” 

“Julia,” said Tom, coming halfway 
up the steps and speaking humbly 
(poor Tom, ho was always humble and 
willing to ask forgiveness the moment 
after ho had recovered his temper), 
“don’t wear them! for God’s sake, my 
dear girl, don't wear them! It’s hor¬ 
rible. I can’t bear it.” 

He turned and went down the steps 
again. The sunshine came out as she 
saw him walk away, and all about her 
in the pleasant neighborhood where 
they lived were signs of the assertive 
and jubilant spring. Her own house 
looked on to the Park, with its bud¬ 
ding green trees, its pacing crowds, and 
the sense of youth and jollity about it 
that London brings. Julia realized sud¬ 
denly that she was elderly, and that this 
was the first time Tom had seen her 
using eyeglasses. She wondered why 
women arc not allowed to grow old, and 
as she went upstairs to remove her 
handsome -wraps she unslung the pince- 
nez from her neck and went into her 
library and concealed them in a drawer. 
Perhaps one day she would allude to the 
odieus eyeglasses in a fond manner as 
her “specs”; at present she was hor¬ 
ribly ashamed of them. Tom had not 
been able to hear very distinctly in 
church, and had leaned forward once 
or twice and put up his hand to his ear. 
But she had vexed him by being elderly, 
and she was very sorry, but just for a 
moment she thought he might have 
been a little kinder about her eye-glasses. 

Mr. Maopherson was waiting for 
Tom at his o-wn house, and said, “Tom, 
I’m in terrible trouble.” 

“So am I,” said Tom, who liked to air 
his own grievances first. 


Mr. Maepherson had not gone up¬ 
stairs to the drawing-room, but had 
proceeded straight to the dining-room, 
as was his habit, and the two men each 
took a comfortable leather chair on 
either side of the fireplace, and began to 
chat, pending the arrival of Forty to 
lay lunch. 

“I know it’s nothing serious,” Mr. 
Beamish went on, “or you would have 
been round sooner to see me.” 

“It is horrible,” said Mr. Maopher¬ 
son. “Tom, I’ve discovered a new gas.” 

“I saw about that in last evening’s 
newspapers,” said Mr. Beamish easily. 
“I really don’t think that need disturb 

“I wish you would try and be more 
sympathetic, Tom,” said Mr. Mao¬ 
pherson, blinking at him, “and don’t 
plunge into your own subjects before 
you have discussed mine.” 

Mr. Maopherson was one of the 
few persons who kept the Honorable 
Thomas Beamish in excellent order. 
The two had kno-wn each other for long, 
and their friendship dated from school¬ 
days when Tom, who was somewhat 
the elder of the two, exercised a certain 
patronizing but very loyal protection 
over the studious boy whom he thorough¬ 
ly liked, but believed in all sincerity to 
bo a bit of a fool. The friendship had 
continued ever since, and -with it Tom’s 
conviction that Willie Maepherson was 
not very clover. 

“You’re always doing that sort of 
idiotic thing, William,” said Mr. 
Beamish, “but unless you blow 
yourself up I don’t see that there is 
much harm done. Now I-” 

“You are going to be egotistic, Tom,” 
said his friend, who talked much more 
to the friend of his youth than he did 
to anyone else, “and I foresee that I 
shall have to wait till you have got rid 
of what you want to say before I can 

“Forty -will be here directly,” said 
Mr. Beamish, “and I don’t care 
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to discuss my troubles before him.” 

“Forty would, I am sure, soothe and 
console me if he could,” the distracted 
Mr. Macpherson went on, “whereas 
you, Tom, are so absorbed in your 
own wretched worries that you can 
think of nothing else.” 

“It is pretty serious,” said Tom. 

He filled his leather armchair amply, 
while Mr. Macpherson made a poor 
figure in his. His head was bald, but 
he was a handsome man still, one who 
dressed well and had everything plain 
but fine about him. 

Mr. Maepherson’s intellectual head 
was but thinly covered on the top with 
very fine hair, of the sort which does not 
last long, and he was one of the few men 
who still wear side whiskers and a 
mustache. This habit, and the fact 
that he had a very finely-modeled high 
nose, gave him the appearance of being 
rather an aristocratic figure cut out of 
some bygone pages of an illustrated 
magazine. His voice was by far the 
best thing about him; it was too low- 
pitched and quiet to be effective, 
except perhaps in a conversation be¬ 
tween himself and another speaker, 
but his accent was refined, and he 
had excellent, if rather self-abasing 
manners. 

“Please go on,” said Mr. Macpherson. 

“Why should I give you any con¬ 
sideration, my dear fellow?” said Mr. 
Beamish, making excuses to himself, 
“you were born to listen. Well, you 
know how very much I like the two 
Crawley girls.” 

“Mrs. Darling and her sister?” 

■‘Yes. Well, I’ve offended the younger 
one. Of course she is one of those de¬ 
lightful gentlewomen who will forgive 
anything; but I’ve hurt her feelings, 
Willie.” 

“You are always a blundering assl” 
said Mr. Macpherson. 

“But, ’pon my word, it’s only because 
I admire her so much that I can’t get 
over what happened. Do you know 


that Julia used spectacles in church 
today? Horrid gold-rimmed things 
which she perched upon her beautiful 
nose—fancy Julia Crawley with a 
great red dent on either side of it, or a 
horrid somi-eircular rim between her 

“I suppose you said something 
idiotic to her?” 

“I don’t remember quite what I said; 
I believe I asked her to put the beastly 
things away.” 

“lam sure Miss Crawley has already 
forgiven you,” said Mr. Macpherson 
gravely. 

“I thought you would treat the 
matter more lightly, and help me to 
laugh about it,” said Mr. Beamish dis¬ 
appointedly. “After all, I didn’t say 
very much. But—dash it—to a hand¬ 
some woman one does not allow that 
ago exists.” 

Mr. Macpherson did not answer, and 
Tqm wont on: “You have a maddening 
way of holding your tongue sometimes, 
Willie. If it were anyone else but 
poor Tom Beamish you’d probably be 
delightful and eonsohng.” 

“Not if ho had behaved like a flat- 
footed idiot, treading on everyone’s 

“Oh, come,” said Mr. Beamish; and 
added as though to change the subject, 
“Tell mo what the absurd worry was 
you wanted to speak to mo about. I 
shall not endeavor to sympathize. 
After your treatment of mo I shall 
probably try and open the wound a 
little further.” 

Mr. Macpherson got up from his 
comfortable chair, and leaned against 
the mantelpiece. “1 don’t know how 
I am to get through it, Tom,” he said 
suddenly, and a sensitive color flushed 
his face for a moment. 

“Good God! Bill, you don’t mean 
to say it’s serious,” said his friend. 
“Hang it, they can’t have turned you 
out of your club for having discovered 
a gas!” 
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“They’re going to make me speak at 
the Royal Institution,” said Mr. Mac- 
pherson with a groan. 

Tom waited a moment and then said, 
“Bear up, they’ll never hear you.” 

“It’s worse than a speech,” said Mr. 
Macpherson. “I have always avoided 
all my life making a speech, since the 
day when my father insisted upon my 
saying something at his second marriage 
and I got on to my feet and then ran 
out of the room.” 

“I’ll come and see you through,” 
said Tom. “ I don’t care if all the wild 
white-haired professors in England are 
there. I’ll stand beside you and help 
you with your horrible stinks.” 

“I wish it was you, Tom.” 

■“Well, so do I. If only I’d got a 
reputation for being clever I’d do it 
hke a shot, though Heaven knows I 
have never wanted to be brainy.” 

“Do you think I could get out of 
it?” said Mr. Macpherson suddenly. 

“Not unless you blow yourself up 
with your infernal gas before the time 
comes.” 

“There will probably be crowds 

“You will be famous!” said Tom, 
treating the matter as a joke. 

“No, a thousand times no! Gases 
may seem to us important— 

“I must say I always bless all you 
scientific fellows when I use the tele¬ 
phone and the electric light.” 

“In a way we have been useful,” 
said Mr. Macpherson, “but I don’t 
think speeches ought to be expected of 
us. If we make discoveries our busi¬ 
ness is to write about them, not to stand 
behind a table with a semicircle of 
faces in front of one-” 

“Most of them ugly,” interpolated 
Tom. 

“I shall probably see nothing but 
rows of pink dots. A crowd always 
looks like that to me, and sometimes 
they seem to sway in front of me till I 
feel quite ill. I dislike heaps of faces 


anywhere: even a big dinner party 
seems to me rather horrible.” 

“You are afraid of the human kind, 
William,” said Mr. Beamish com¬ 
fortably. “You discover explosives, 
and you bring down lightning from 
heaven, and no doubt you could blow 
up the whole navy quite easily, but you 
have the soul of a mouse. I have 
never known the day when some one 
has not ruled you or defrauded you, 
and it’s your own fault! When you have 
given a porter a shilling for carrying 
your bag you are generally afraid it is 
too heavy for him and lift it yourself. 
Your manners are so infernally good 
that you are crawling about all your life 
picking up things which other people 
have dropped, and you allow every¬ 
one to contradict you on your own 
subjects with only a blush as a 
protest.” 

Mr. Macpherson’s delicate skin was 
one of the troubles of his life. 

“I hope,” he said, “that you will 
let this matter remain a secret be¬ 
tween us. I should like as few people 
as possible to be there.” 

“You wouldn't mind Miss Crawley, 
I suppose?” questioned Tom. 

“It could not possibly interest her,” 
replied the professor, “though doubtless 
Miss Crawley would be merciful, as 
she always is.” 

“I thought of going to see her this 
afternoon and making it up with her 
for my infernal rudeness.” 

“I am going to call there this after¬ 
noon,” said Mr. Macpherson. 

“We will go together. What time 
is it, WiUie?” 

He went to the top of the back stairs 
and shouted aloud for his butler, and 
then, feeling that Forty might set the 
luncheon table with an air of irritation, 
having been reminded of the hour, he 
suggested that while the meal was in 
course of preparation he and his 
friend should take a turn m the 
Park. 
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The gatekeeper touched his hat to 
him, and this -was only one of the many 
scores of salutations to which they had 
to respond before completing their 
stroll. Mr. Beamish had many friends. 
Most of them wanted to stop him and 
say a few words, half the people he 
met asked him to dinner or to tea, and 
Tom’s engagement book was in his 
hand half a dozen times. Persons of 
consequence wanted a stroll with him, 
and a Royal personage, who was walk¬ 
ing across one of tho green lawns, sent 
to him to come and have a chat. It 
was a progress such as the honest gen¬ 
tleman delighted in. London never 
palled upon him—ho seldom left it— 
and his shining silk hat could be seen 
at the windows of any of the best clubs 
in London. He was just sufficiently 
mature to be able to remember singers 
and actors of a bygone day, and to 
contrast their performances with tho 
inferior ones of today. His memory 
was good, and although ho had not 
shot snipe in Belgrave Square, ho 
remembered those who had done so, 
and could show where So-and-so’s 
house had once stood, and tell tho 
names of tho clubs which had super¬ 
seded it. He knew everyone’s history, 
and generally the histories of their 
fathers and mothers as well, and ho 
had served with interesting men, and 
had been a personal friend of “the 
Duke.” He lifted his hat better than 
any man in London, and was remem¬ 
bered as a very good-looking young 
fellow by his contemporaries. His 
stories wore not ill-natured, although 
they wore frequently scandalous, and in 
his boyhood he had known Sir John 
Astley, and poor Bay Middleton, Mr. 
Whyte-Melville, and a host of others. 

“It is only old fellows like me who 
can really enjoy London,” he used to 
say: “to youngsters it is only a sort of a 
peep-show, but we old ’uns have been 
behind the scenes and know something 
about It.” He honestly believed the 


present day to be degenerate, and hold 
that girls and boys alike would never 
be what their parents had been. Some¬ 
times an old friend bent on chaff 
would warn him that in tho end he 
would marry a young girl, and the 
suggestion was almost the only thing 
that made Mr. Beamish really angry. 

“As it is they spoil all tho conversa¬ 
tion one’s got,” ho used to say, “and 
although they know much more than 
wo ever did, by Gad, their dear mothers 
are making faces at mo all tho time, and 
protending one has shocked them.” 

Two o’clock found him and his friend 
back in the comfortable dining-room, 
where the round table was spread with 
a white cloth, and the fire sang in tho 
chimney, although the spring days 
were already warm. He rubbed his 
hands together, for tho comfortable 
house was a daily delight to him, and 
he had filled it with handy contrivances 
and comforts. As he and his friend 
sat down opposite to each other ho 
remarked, “There are worse things 
than being an old bachelor, aren't 
there, William?” 

A few moments later his niece. Miss 
Clementine Beamish, was announced. 
She murmured, “Precious,” kissed the 
top of his head, shook hands in a 
charmingly affected manner with Mr. 
Maopherson, and sank in a confused 
heap of dark velvet and fur at her 
uncle’s foot. 

“I feel like a penitent,” she said; 
“the attitude is perfect.” 

“Tho attitude is absolutely ridicu¬ 
lous,” said Mr. Beamish, drawing down 
tho corners of his mouth, “unless you 
want something, which I should say is 
extremely probable.” 

“I want heaps of things,” she said. 

“I was remarking to Mr. Maopher¬ 
son just now,” said her uncle, “that 
troubles never come singly.” 

“I have come singly—at least I 
think I have—because I have lost my 
maid and tho whole of my luggage, and 
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I am not going to send for Bobby quite 
yet.” 

“It is Bobby this time, is it?” said 
Mr. Beamish grimly. 

“Your remarks lack delicacy, Uncle 
Tom,” replied bis niece. 

“A Guardsman as usual, I suppose— 
you’re just as bad as any nursemaid 
walking out on Sunday afternoon, 
Clemmie.” 

“I have always had immense sym¬ 
pathy with them,” said the young 
lady. 

Miss Beamish then prepared to gaze 
at Mr. Macpherson as though she in¬ 
cluded him amongst Guardsmen and 
all other delightful things. He began 
to feel nervous and asked if he might 
congratulate his young friend. 

“Oh, no, it’s quite hopeless,” said 
Clemmie. “No love affair is the least 
bit amusing unless it is so. Bobby is 
far too young, and he’s horribly in 
debt, but I simply adore him, although 
his father is a Perfect Pig.” 

“If Bobby is to come here,” said 
Mr. Beamish sternly, “remember it 
must be one thing or the other.” 

Miss Clementine looked up from 
under her eyelashes, smiled delightfully, 
and remarked, “It is the fourth time 
I’ve boon engaged.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Mr. Bea¬ 
mish, “I don’t believe anybody ever 
proposes to you, Clemmie. You’re a 
flighty, irrational young woman, your 
dressing is absurd, and you are one of 
those persons who leave me wondering 
at the end of every year of ridiculous 
folly and fashion, what your actual 

“Isn’t he lovely?” said Clementine 
to Mr. Macpherson. 

“One year,” went on Tom wrath- 
fully, “you had some sort of bulge on 
your arms which made us all exceeding¬ 
ly uncomfortable at dinner, and another 
year you were so thin and narrow that 
I thought you were going into a decline, 
and now you have become draped and 


fat again, and your head is shrinking 
to half the size it was.” 

“I believe I am going to take off my 
hat to show you my new way of doing my 
hair,” said the young lady, struggling 
up from her seat on the hearthrug with 
a generous display of black silk stock¬ 
ings and buckled shoes. “I think,” 
she remarked, patting the sides, “it 
makes me look good without being 
conspicuous. Most people who dress 
plainly and do their hair d la Puritane 
get as much attention bestowed upon 
them as widows who, in their first year of 
mourning, always wear such deliciously 
striking clothes that everyone turns 
and stares at them.” 

“It is an improvement on those 
curls you had last time,” said her 

“I am going to ask Jacquetta to 
write a special article for me on ‘ The 
Place of Curls in a Woman’s Coiffure 
and Their Moral Significance.’ Jac¬ 
quetta writes excellently, and is strong 
on morals.” 

“ It is a word I didn’t know the mean¬ 
ing of when I was young,” said Tom. 

Miss Beamish, who was stiU at the 
mirror, stroked her ehin with an ex¬ 
aggerated air of consideration, mibbing 
the two sides of her slender jaw with her 
finger and thumb, and then, throwing a 
glance over her shoulder, she tossed her 
relative a mark of interrogation in a 
very successful manner. 

“You can go on with your absiud 
treatise,” said Tom. 

“What put the idea into my head 
was this,” said the lady. “I am 
trying to Do Good, because I think that 
is only Right when one lives in the 
country.” 

“The vicar is probably unmarried, 
and wears fine lawn siu-plices,” amended 
Mr. Beamish. 

She smiled delightfully, still coquet¬ 
ting at the mirror, and said something 
frivolous about her uncle having scored 
a point. 
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“Though I don’t believe in any of 
your admirers,” added Tom. 

“We wore talking about curls, not 
prophets in their own country,” re¬ 
marked his niece. “Now about tracts 
which are really much nearer prophets 
than curls. I am finding it very dif¬ 
ficult to raise the tone of the people, and 
I must tell you about the Stcddalls 
one day because they are a Grave 
Difficulty-” 

“They impose on you I have no 
doubt.” 

“Yesterday, as I was jumping on to 
my pony, an old lady who is much too 
fond of beer, asked me if those were 
tracts she hoard jingling in my pocket.” 

“Tush, Clemmio, you’d make a 
story out of anything, and nobody 
believes one of them.” 

“I overhear things in crowds which 
no one else hears,” she replied de¬ 
lightedly, “and then I come homo and 
make you all laugh, and you say I 
have not heard them.” 

“You can begin the story from 
where you jingled away with your 
tracts.” 

“Well, so then I rode on to a book¬ 
shop in the village and bought heaps 
and piles of tracts. The man said they 
were not so much asked for now as they 
used to be, so perhaps that is why he 
gave me so many for five shillings. I 
distributed them everywhere, and it 
did me a world of good—good parochial¬ 
ly I mean—because a young lady who 
distributes tracts, especially if she rides 
round on a white pony, has Enormous 
Influence. I began to feel like Maria 
Edgeworth and Hannah More, and I 
got myself the loveliest little gray 
gown with a flat linen collar made per¬ 
fectly plain—•—” 

“You couldn’t help bulging some¬ 
where if you tried,” said Tom. 

She looked over his head contemptu¬ 
ously and went on with her story. “So 
then, you see, the vicar went round 
after me on his bicycle, following in the 


wake of my trailing clouds of glory, 
and he found that the tracts had been 
issued by a Society who do not approve 
of infant baptism, and who do not 
approve of a ‘fringe.’ Ho made me 
read one of the tracts: it explained that 
in the East total immersion was prac¬ 
tised, but it went on to say that wo who 
live in more rigorous climates, whore 
only the hands and face are washed 

“That will do, Clemmie,” said Tom, 
concealing a smile. 

“Well, then, it appeared in the other 
tract—there wore several kinds—that 
you might wear curls pinned to the side 
of your head with little combs, be¬ 
cause your mother and your grand¬ 
mother wore them thus, but if you 
wore them on your forehead there 
was no hope for you at all. I am sure 
that if I had been able to got up-to-date 
tracts they would have said a fringe 
was the only virtuous way of doing the 
hair, and that those new little bunches 
of curls which arc worn at the side are 
rather dangerous.” 

“I suppose you buy them for a 
guinea,” said Mr. Beamish severely. 

“Thirty shilhugs for two,” said 
Clementine, “and they will always 
make up into something else after¬ 
wards.” 

“I have not yet asked how you 
managed to got here on a Sunday," 
said Mr. Beamish, “or how you lost 
your maid and your luggage, or where 
you are staying.” 

She looked at him in surprise, and 
with eyes and mouth wide open said, 
“I’m staying hero.” 

“I was not aware of it,” said Tom. 
“May I ask if anyone knows where 
you are.” 

“I hope not,” she said. “The fact 
is, I’ve run away from home.” 

“Poor Erling; poor, poor Erling!” 
said Mr. Beamish. Erling was his 
brother’s name, and he was sorry for 
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“I do it sometimes, you know,” said 
•Clementine. “It makes Papa realize 
that his hold on his treasure is 

“I have always said,” replied Mr. 
Beamish, “from the first moment the 
question was mooted, that no woman 
should have money of her own. I 
remember quite well when the question 
of the Married Women’s Property Act 
arose I remarked at the time, ‘There 
won’t be a happy home left in England.’” 

"I am sure you did,” said Clemmio 
sweetly. 

“No woman should bo allowed 
enough money to pay her railway 
faro,” he said indignantly, “and as for 
her own motor car, it is simply absurd!” 

“I have two,” said Miss Clementine, 
complacently folding her hands. 

“And so you have left your father?” 

“Papa was not really tiresome,” said 
the young lady, “in fact I think I was 
a little tiresome, but you see, I won’t 
be a sort of house to house and field to 
field.” 

“Cryptic,” remarked Mr. Beamish, 
who had learned the word from Jac- 
quotta. 

“I was afraid I should have to ex¬ 
plain. You see, Bobby is Colonel 
Darner's son.” 

“I didn’t know he was grown up 

“Well, he is; he’s older than I am, and 
he wants to marry me most frightfully, 
and I want to marry him—at least I 
think I do.” 

“I have never known you decide 
anything definitely yet, unless it was 
in direct opposition to advice.” 

“A person of my philosophic tenden¬ 
cies always finds decisions difficult. 
But it really wasn’t my fault about 
Bobby. I had very nearly decided to 
say ‘yes,’ when down swooped Colonel 
Darner and got hold of Papa’s ear, 
which is my exclusive property.” 

Mr. Beamish said, “Do you under¬ 
stand her, Willie? I don’t.” 


“You know quite well, darling, that 
no one is allowed to instruct Papa ex¬ 
cept me; whatever else I may have 
left undone in this world I have always 
moulded Papa’s opinion. Well, Colonel 
Darner came and talked pompously to 
him in the library for about an hour and 
a half one afternoon, and said he 
thoroughly approved of his son’s choice 
because the two properties adjoined. 
My dear, we went into farmlands and 
bits that ‘marched’ with each other, 
and tenants and root crops and hay- 
fields, and just at the end, when the in¬ 
ventory of stock was completed, he 
tacked me on to it, and said that he 
would welcome me as a daughter-in- 
law. So of course, I refused.” 

“In the old days,” said Mr. Beamish, 
“if yoxu- father had approved of a mar¬ 
riage for you, he would have locked you 
up in your room to live on bread and 
water until you consented.” 

“And then he would have expected 
me to sit at his feet and ask for forgive¬ 
ness, which I would do this minute 
did I not know that dear Papa will 
follow mo here very shortly and sit at 

“If your father enters my house he 
shall not do so in order to beg your 
pardon.” 

“Colonel Darner ought to do it much 
more. You see, he’s old-fashioned, and 
he thinks I’m a chattel and ought to be 
taken over by Bobby with the furniture 
and the effects and the fat stock.” 

“And why not?” said Mr. Beamish 
severely. 

She turned round suddenly and said 
with a radiant smile to the quiet man 
sitting in the armchair by the fire, 
“Mr. Maepherson, the Woman Suf¬ 
frage Question is in full view, and my 
■ angelic Tom will remark that a good 
beating would do us all good. My 
beloved uncle, who would not hurt a 
fly, loves to speak in the manner of 
Whitechapel and the slums. You will 
probably both say in chorus that you 
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don’t know what good the vote will do 
women, and Tom will say, if he is in a 
mild and mellow mood, that the 
woman’s sphere is the home.” 

“I am going out, Clemmie,” said 
Tom. “When I’ve been speaking to you 
for half an hour I always feel that the 
only way to whiten my soul and to 
recover my temper is to go and have a 
chat with Miss Crawley.” 

“May I have tea, please. Uncle?” 

“Good God, Clemmie! I didn’t 
oven ask if you had had lunch! Well, 
bless my soul, if you won’t tell me your 
plans how can I do anything? I must 
telephone to Erling, I suppose, to say 
you’re safe.” 

“I am not safe oven here,” said the 
lady mysteriously, “I am being pur¬ 
sued by a Man.” 

“He can’t find you hero unless you 
gave him your address.” 

“I did give him my address,” said 
Clementine simply. 

Tom threw up his hands, and at the 
same moment a maid arrived in a cab 
with a great deal of luggage on the top 
of it. Miss Beamish’s chauffeur sent 
in to know if he was to wait for orders, 
and the distracted ringing of the tele¬ 
phone bell proclaimed that Lord Erling 
had discovered his daughter’s absence 
and regretted it, with mingled expres¬ 
sions'of apology and alarm. 

“He’ll come hero presently,” said 
Clemmie, showing all her pretty teeth, 
“and then,” she said, pressing her 
uncle’s arm, “I’ll have you both.” 

“Yes, she’s all right,” said Mr. 
Beamish on the trunk call. “She may 
as well stay the night here, and I’ll send 
her back tomorrow morning.” 

Clementine smiled again. 

“Who is the Man-?” Ho found 

the telephone receiver being gently re¬ 
moved from his lips and his place 
taken at the little table. 

“I am blowing kisses to you, father,” 
the clear voice said, “to show you that 
you are forgiven.” 


The receiver was hung up, and Miss 
Clementine remarked, “If we out him 
off in the middle of a sentence like that 
he’s sure to come up to London; men 
are largely composed of curiosity, 
especially where the females of their 
tribes are concerned.” 

“Ho will be a much greater fool than 
I take him to bo,” said Tom, “if he 
loaves his comfortable homo on any 
wildgooso chase after you.” 

“I am really never happy without 
him,” said Clemmie comfortably. 

Preparations went fonvard for a 
substantial tea, Mr. Maepherson de¬ 
parted to pay his afternoon call at the 
house opposite, and Clemmie remarked 
that she was refreshed, and would now 
like to go and sit in the Park. 

The Park on Sunday afternoons was 
a form of amusement not indulged in 
by Mr. Beamish, therefore not to be 
indulged in by anyone. Ho paid calls 
on Sunday afternoons, and dined at 
his club to save his servants the trouble 
of preparing dinner at home. He be¬ 
lieved it was because he had allowed his 
niece to go hungry that he found himself 
before long sitting in a green chair under 
a wide tree, and heard all round him 
that the rain had brought warmth, 
that summer had never come so early, 
and that it was wonderful to see people 
so soon upon the lawns. Mr. Beamish 
was out of his element, and his ill- 
temper increased. He had enjoyed 
himself in the morning because it was 
his custom to go into the Park on Sun¬ 
day mornings, but having been in¬ 
veigled there in the afternoon by his 
niece, he was determined to find no 
amusement or recreation in it. He sat 
in an armchair as was his habit. Clem- 
mie, whose slenderness was due to the 
dressmaker and wljo looked like a mere 
wisp ill the big chair beside him, placed 
her parasol on a chair beyond. 

“1 don’t intend to pay for three 
chairs,” said Tom irritably, as the 
man with the leather bag came along. 
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"I notice that you always take up more 
room than you need.” 

“I call it ‘for a possibility,’” she 
replied unmoved. ‘‘When the right 
one comes along I remove the parasol 
and airily exclaim, ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down beside me?’ ” 

She look no notice of her uncle’s dis¬ 
turbed temper, but continued to smile 
delightedly at him, and to behave 
indeed so charmingly that Tom began to ' 
relent. While ah the time a young 
man who thought he was concealed 
behind a tree, gazed on the pair and 
thought ho had never seen anything 
more gay or more eharming or more 
lovely than the lady. 

“It is just what I intended him to 
think,” said to herself the ingenuous 
girl, who know quite well the trousered 
leg which protruded beyond the tree- 

Aa she seemed so contented and 
pleased without him the young man 
came into the open and accosted her 
with a very badly done air of surprise. 

“You hero, Clommie,” he said. 

“Oh, Bobby, how did you find us?” 
said his lady-love, removing, with a 
eharming air of welcome, her chiffon 
parasol from the third chair. He was 
introduced to ‘‘My uncle, Mr. Bea¬ 
mish,” who began to wonder what his 
exact position .was in the general 
scheme of things. Ho knew he was 
not required as chaperon, and ho told 
himself that he did not intend to play 
green gooseberry. Also he began to 
wonder whether Clommie’s smiles and 
charms had boon intended entirely for 
himself or not. He told himself that 
there wore many things a man oan 
forgive in a woman. But when she 
smiles at one man in order to encour¬ 
age another, it is a thing whieh not 
the oldest and driest of beings can 
pardon. 

Bobby seemed a nice young man, 
very fair and weU tubbed, and Tom 
(To be cot 


who was fond of boys, felt a curious 
desire to stand well with this one, who 
had a kind frank manner, and called 
him “Sir.” Nevertheless he was un¬ 
able to keep out of his voice a very 
severe tone when he said with intention, 
in reply to the young man’s brilliant 
query, “Do you like the Park, sir?” 
“I dislike it very much at this hour 
of the day, when suburban trains 
have emptied themselves on to the 

“I pointed out heaps of amusing 
people to you, darling,” said Clemmie, 
“but you have been much too cross to 
look in the right direction.” 

“I don’t know what Mr. Darner 
thinks about it,”said Tom, “but I have 
my own ideas about a girl who makes 
one come to the Park, and then bestows 
upon one every wile of which she is 
capable in order to get one to remain 
in one’s seat, whereas all the time she 
can’t have heard one word one has said 
nor even been aware of one’s presence.” 

“It is the pink limit,” said Mr. 
Darner gravely. 

“If you are really tired of me,” said 
his niece’s voice in between them, “I 
will allow you to go and eall on Mrs. 
Darling.” 

“I said I was going to call on Miss 
Crawley.” 

“I know you did,” said his niece. 

And this time she definitely be¬ 
stowed one of her smiles upon himself. 

He found the widow and her daughters 
at home. Jacquetta was starting off 
to hear a new preacher who had dis¬ 
covered that originally we were all vege¬ 
tables in the moon. He did not know 
whether she was going to gain instrue- 
tion or to refuse it, but from the brief 
word he had with her he gained the im¬ 
pression that the new preacher was to 
provide a mental antidote to the Old 
Testament scripture lesson whieh was 
now being imparted by Mrs. Darling to 
her small son. 
iliniicd.) 
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SO^ ELDEj^Y PEOPLE AND THEffi YOUNG FRIENDS.: CHAPTER HI. 


THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER III. 

Master Anthony Darling was at a 
questioning age, and the symbol of his life 
was a mark of interrogation. Anthony 
could hardly go out shopping with his 
mother without remarking to her, “We 
are going shopping, aren’t we, Mummy?” 
and requiring an answer to the obvious 
question. If no reply was forthcoming 
the young gentleman would repeat at 
intervals, “Mummy and I are going out 
shopping, aren’t we. Mummy? Aren’t 
we going out shopping. Mummy?” 
Anthony always won in the end. 

Today the character of King Solomon 
was undergoing a searching analysis at 
his hands, and what he required to know 
definitely was whether King Solomon 
was a good man or not. The question 
of the plurality of his wives troubled 
him, and being predisposed to a syn¬ 
thetic form of knowledge, he tried to 
arrange various facts in his own mind 
with the assistance of his mother. 

“Was King Solomon a good man, 
Mummy?’’ 

“Ho was a very wise man,” said his 
mamma, evading the question. 

“Why had he so many wives, 
Mummy?” 

“I really don’t know, my dear. Shall 
wo got on to the bit about the service 
ill the Temple?” 

“When I am grown up how many 
wives may I have. Mummy?” 

“Oh, my darling, only one, I hope!” 

“How many wives has Daddy got?” 

“Only one, of course,” said Mrs. 
Darling hastily. 

“How many wives did King Solomon 

“I don’t know, dearest. I never 
counted.” 

“I suppose some of them were por¬ 
cupines.” 

Mrs. Darling closed the book and 
said, “ How do you do?” to Mr. Beamish. 


He was the Darlings’ oldest friend, 
,and was keenly interested in the girls 
and especially in their love affairs of 
which he entirely disapproved. 

“Who was that in the library with 
Jim?” he said, in a tone of half-humorous 
confidence. 

Miss Jemima Darling, following the 
modern fashion, had a special room of 
her own where she received her friends. 
There were men whom she had met in 
society whom she introduced after years 
of acquaintanceship to her mother. 

Mrs. Darling gave a little frown of 
distress. “It is Mr. Charlton,” she 
said. 

“The one in the Cabinet?” said Mr. 
Beamish, lifting his eyebrows. “I 
thought Jim seemed absorbed.” 

“But,Tom,” said Mrs. Darling earn¬ 
estly, “Jim is really engaged to Edgar 
Burrows; at least I think she is.” 

“You never can tell nowadays,” 
said Tom with a shrug. 

“I feel,” said Mrs. Darling anxiously, 
“that Jim enjoys all the good things of 
this world, and that her home is far 
too narrow for her. She isn’t really 
ambitious, Tom, but she does everything 
so well and so cleverly that she can’t 
help making a success of society, as 
she does of everything else. People 
call her worldly, I know-” 

“Jim is all right,” said Tom loyally, 
“but she is liable to get her head 
turned by Cabinet Ministers.” 

“ Of course it’s flattering for a girl to 
get so much attention, and from so 
distinguished a man,” the mother said. 
She broke off in the middle of her sen¬ 
tence with a sigh, and inquired if Mr. 
Beamish knew Mr. Charlton. 

“Charlton is the most popular man 
in the whole of London,” he replied, 
‘ ‘ and they say he’s engaged for country- 
house visits two years ahead. I hear of 
him from Forty, who used to move i® 
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very distinguished circles when he was 
a footman, and I know him in the pages 
of Punch.” 

‘‘I hope’s he’s not trifling with Jim,” 
said Mrs. Darling. She was of the 
period which condemned trifling, and 
she connected it with any infringement 
of that flne reserve with which she her¬ 
self had been brought up. She began 
to be a little discursive on the subject, 
and told Tom she looked upon it as a 
very dangerous and cruel practice, 
either in men or in women. 

“Still, there were heaps of Unclaimed 
Blessings in the old days,” said Tom 
candidly, “and a remarkably poor 
time they had of it.” 

Mrs. Darling did not argue: any 
aptitude she may once have had for it 
had long since been quenched in her 
by a husband who could not bear the 
sound of her voice, and by two daugh¬ 
ters much cleverer than herself. She 
pleaded that any girl would prefer to 
remain unmarried rather than gain a 
man’s affections by frivolous behavior 
or by seeming to bestow affection that 
was not genuine. Her gentle pleasant 
voice attuned itself charmingly to her 
words, and Tom said, “Of course, dear, 
of course. I wish there were more 
women like you.” He said, moreover, 
for he was given to moments of shrewd¬ 
ness, expressed in the broad simple 
vernacular which he habitually used, 
“Rear violets for the market, Annette; 
there is always a demand for ’em, if 
women only knew it.” 

“The fact that men like this or that 
never seems an argument with them 
nowadays,” said Mrs. Darling. 

“It’s a groat mistake,” said Tom. 

He would like to have had a long 
gossip such as he loved, about tho 
girls’ matrimonial prospects, but his 
trite observances on tho subject faded 
away into something vague and in¬ 
definite and a little thin as Jim Darling 
swept into the room. Two bright spots 
of color flamed in her cheeks; her 


movements became angular in a sort of 
self-conscious shyness, as she introduced 
her visitor and sat down squarely in the 
comer of the sofa. Her thinness was more 
marked than usual today, but it was an 
eager, brilliant face, and Tom Beamish 
thought he had hardly realized before 
how good-looking she was, in spite of 
her many defects. She was followed 
by Mr. Charlton, who was never em¬ 
barrassed, and who sat down beside 
Mrs. Darling and began to make himself 
agreeable. He had a masterly manner 
with women without being masterful, 
and his principal charm was the ex¬ 
cellent memory which he possessed. A 
chance meeting with anyone seemed to 
impress itself upon his mind inefface- 
ably, and he never failed to recall 
small incidents of previous acquain¬ 
tanceships, however long ago they 
might have occurred. 

“We have met before,” he said to 
Mrs. Darling, “although I am afraid 
you may not remember me. I was at 
the Welbys’ at Crowfleld when you 
lost your locket. Do tell me if you 
ever recovered it.” 

“My poor little locket,” she said. 
“It was a great favorite of mine.” 

“I remember,” he said, in his soothing 
way, whieh in a doctor might have 
been thought a good bedside manner, or 
in a priest would be excellent in tho 
confessional—“it had a picture of your 
little boy inside.” 

“How good of you to remember,” 
she replied, touched by his kind- 

Thero was something homely and 
delightful about the great man which 
brought him much nearer her girls and 
the ineffective little house in Ken¬ 
sington than she could have believed 
possible. His manner of saying, “I 
remember about the locket,” gave the 
impression that he remembered much 
more than the incident of the locket, 
and Mrs. Darling found herself flushing 
as she recalled that he probably recol- 
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Fected also her husband’s odious be¬ 
havior on that occasion. 

“My daughter has often talked to 
me about you,” she continued, using 
the old-fashioned formula to which the 
girl in the corner of the sofa was not 
accustomed, and Mr. Charlton with his 
keen eye for situations, said to himself 
that the high-handed young lady would 
rather Mamma had not allowed that 
she had shown any special interest in him. 

“It is very good of her,” he mur¬ 
mured conventionally. Without a 
glance passing between himself and 
Jemima, a sense of nearness was es¬ 
tablished between them by the very 
awkwardness of Mrs. Darling’s remark. 
Quick sympathy was a necessity with 
Jim, and a laggart understanding made 
her impatient. The momentary sense 
of annoyance which she had felt 
merged into gratitude for his quickness 
in seeing that she disliked the small 
betrayal. 

Mr. Charlton stayed late. He was a 
man who always seemed to have time 
for everything, and was never hurried 
even in a busy life, and he had long ago 
found out how much more flattering a 
long visit is than a short one. Prob¬ 
ably he knew he was welcome every¬ 
where: women had made the world a 
very pleasant place for Mr. Charlton, 
and the fragrance of their worship was 
received by him with something of the 
sublimity of a heathen god before whom 
incense is burned. He never asked for 
either worship or incense, but when 
both were offered him it seemed almost 
as though he understood that the act 
of worship is very pleasant to some 
minds. Had it been remotely possible 
for anyone—some younger brother or 
irreverent cousin—to have teased him 
about his success with his fair friends, 
that younger brother or cousin would 
have gone down to his grave unpar¬ 
doned. Mr. Charlton detested any 
sort of personal conversation which 
included a lady’s name in it. 


Mr. Beamish, to use the common 
phrase, was determined to sit the 
visitor out. He was an inquisitive man, 
and he wanted to talk over Jim’s new 
friend with her mother, but Jacquetta 
came in while both gentlemen were 
still in the drawing-room, and Jao- 
quetta was full of theology, well ex¬ 
pressed and unorthodox. She had 
found the preacher’s remarks “full of 
homely shrewdness,” such as the title 
of his lecture had not led her to expect, 
and she was not shocked by the fact 
that he made considerable sums of 
money by the sale of his imutterable 
little books in the vestibule of the hall 
when the lecture was ended. 

Jacquetta was seeing things as usual 
from a broad-minded point of view, 
and without upholding the lunar kitoh- 
en garden as the birthplace of or¬ 
ganic matter, she protested that she 
thought the theory just as tenable as 
the story of the Garden of Eden. 

A certain flat want of contradiction 
made her remarks sound a little inept, 
and Jacquetta could only hope that her 
article, which she proposed writing on 
the subject, would provoke more poign¬ 
ant antagonism. Her courage was 
almost a fantastic thing. She had set 
out with a determination not only to 
fight but to be wounded. Many a man 
has fared forth with less heroic ideals. 
Where danger was, there Jacquetta 
was always to be found sword in hand, 
and in any other age but her own she 
would have been a valiant figure. 

As she herself said, she was far too 
pretty to need to fight, but to use her 
beauty as a weapon would have been to 
the dauntless little woman a proceeding 
as nearly as possible unfair. She even 
dressed rather badly and gave away her 
hard-earned money with both hands 
while wearing shabby dresses which en¬ 
tirely became her. 

Mrs. Darling, looking at her flushed 
face and dark eyes, began to have a 
vague feeling of uneasiness about every- 
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thing, •without, in her own mind, being 
able to say whence the uneasiness arose. 
She liked Mr. Charlton, but did not feel 
altogether happy about her daughter’s 
intimacy with him. She hoped no one 
would “say things” about Jacquetta’s 
riotous journalism, which was beginning 
to have a ready market everywhere. 
She even distressed herself by wonder¬ 
ing why little boys could not accept 
Bible stories and picture-books in the 
way they used to do. She had done her 
best to bring her children up well, but in 
many things she had felt the need of 
male decision to guide her. Even 
when it was -wrong (and Mr. Darling 
was generally ■wrong) it had been in 
some sort of a final law which had had a 
certain repose about it. No doubt ho 
was selfish, she thought, but that really 
was mankind's chief merit. Always 
they knew what they wanted, and tried 
to get it, and were happy when they 
succeeded. 

“A woman’s need for sacrifice is one 
of the great complicating factors in 
life,” she heard Jacquetta’s voice say 
at her elbow. No doubt Jacquetta 
was deep in one of those discussions 
which furnished her with food for her 
newspaper articles, but the words were 
strangely coincidental with Mrs. Dar¬ 
ling’s own thoughts. 

“Jacquetta gets her talent from mo, 
I do believe,” said this gentle lady to 
herself, and she listened with respect to 
the young girl’s axioms, from a proud 
desire to mother them, however little 
likeness they might bear to herself. 

“Look at Mamma,” said Jack; ‘‘for 
her to win a battle is to bo filled with 
deep repentance: nothing really gives 
her such a sense of remorse as having 
got her own way. She never secs how 
wrong it is to be unselfish.” 

“My daughters thoroughly under¬ 
stand me!” laughed Mrs. Darling, 
glancing at Mr. Beamish who began to 
bluster about his young days and the 
strictness of that period and its defer¬ 


ence to age. He reveled in the subject, 
and said, “We didn’t criticise our 
mothers, and when we wore rude we 
were punished for it. Wo were down 
in time in the morning, and,” he went 
on, airing an old grievance, “wo read 
the Bible, and believed it. We didn’t 
talk of •'week-ends’ and wo didn’t 
take parties to private dances.” 

“Tell us more!” exclaimed Jac- 
quetta when he had finished. “I 
often wish I had lived in those old 
days!” The young people never re¬ 
sented reproof—they were interested 
in it. Self-realization was the main¬ 
spring of their lives, but, by a paradox, 
the impersonal point of view was the 
only one which they allowed them¬ 
selves. Sweetness of temper was not a 
virtue in them—it was not oven a good 
habit but simply their philosophy of life. 

Mr. Beamish, who saw things tlnough 
his own spectacles, was however more 
easily ruffled. He was as sensitive 
as a schoolboy, and ho hated to think 
that people wore scoring heavily against 
him without his being able to prevent it, 
or to say how it was done. Always ho 
wished he had half the wit of the 
younger generation, and ho knew how 
hopeless it is to try to meet agility by 
mere force. 

“I wish you’d come to the Abbey with 
mo, Annette,” ho said irritably; “it 
isn’t too late if we take a cab. Yes, I 
went to church this morning, but I was 
cross the whole time, and young Bur¬ 
rows speaks very indistinctly.” 

“Oh, did you go to hear Edgar?” 
said Jim, breaking in upon his conver¬ 
sation. 

“Yes, I did,” he replied resentfully. 
“Edgar is very much at homo with the 
Almighty, whom he seems to wish to 
instruct in modern slang. There seems 
to be a very pleasant friendship be¬ 
tween the two, which I suppose is all 
right if one understands it.” 

Jack throw out her hand towards him 
with a sudden pretty gesture, and said. 
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“We are all of us all right, really, 
Uncle Tom, only I will admit we want 
a bit of understanding.” 

He thought, then, that Mrs. Darling, 
with whom her second daughter was 
proverbially the favorite, perhaps might 
understand more about the child than 
he did, but he did not mean to forego 
the soothing effect of the Cathedral 
Service with Annette Darling. There 
was the prospect of a long visit from 
his niece in front of him, and he did 
not know why she had sent him to call 
at the house in Kensington instead of 
upon Miss Crawley. He was rather an 
old fogey, amongst the girls and their 
friends, and he was not sorry to say 
good-hyo. Ho said in his grumpy 
fashion, “I’m going to hoar a lot of 
lies very badly told, no doubt, but I’m 
going with one of the sweetest and best 
women in England, and I’m going to 
hear ‘Sun of my Soul’ and ‘Abide with 
me,’ and I’m going to enjoy it too!” 

“I like Tom,” saidJacquettabenev¬ 
olently as the door closed upon the two. 
“His arid respectability is touched 
with a sweetness which makes it 
sentimental of course, but, curiously 
enough, saves it from being banal.” 

“Darling Mother!” said Jim. “I 
wonder if she is still pouring into his 
ears all her difficulties about bringing 
us up. Tom must have heard a good 
deal about us in his day.” 

“Mother will have switched off to Aunt 
Julia; she always does so when she gets 
Tom alone. This being Sunday evening 
she will give the Courtship a semi- 
roligious turn which will impress and 
delight Tom very much.” 

“Jack!” exclaimed Jim, “which of 
the Ten Commandments could those 
two women break if they tried?” 

Jacquetta sighed. “Could one faintly 
suggest to them that it is far more 
difficult to be bad than to be good—I 
mean artistically bad, of course.” 

“The devil probably thought that the 
world was going to be very dull,” said 


Jim, “so he began to say some things 
were very wicked, and to be shocked, 
and dear simple Humanity fell into the 
trap at once and began to enjoy itself 
and to be wretched, but never dull!” 

“When I see through Art to Science I 
always feel as if I were discovering an 
old friend,’! the younger sister went on; 
“it’s so charming to get behind fashion 
and ideas and to find Reality.” 

“Laughing at us?” 

“No, laughing with us!” 

“Jack, you must not get subtle; 
there is nothing that the public tires of 
so soon, and nothing that it so much 
resents.” 

“The world is hopelessly middle-class, 
and there is nothing that the middle- 
class dislikes so much as being laughed 

“Subtlety in wit of course means 
that we see a joke which they are 
unable to comprehend.” 

“So then there are recriminations.” 

“If there is only cold beef for supper 
I think I shall telephone to Aunt Julia 
to know if I may come to dine with her. 
I don’t like cold beef. All the same I 
think it’s a great pity that high living 
and plain thinking always go together.” 

Jacquetta was too tactful to suggest 
accompanying her sister to Mayfair 
when her aunt’s invitation had been 
readily given. A bright color still 
burned in Jemima’s thin cheeks, and 
Jack who was accustomed to see her 
excited and restrained over many things, 
was yet not quite happy about her 

“I think,” she said to herself, “that, 
all things considered, love affairs and 
anxious parents and theology and a 
Sunday in Kensington, there is really 
nothing left in the world but Tony, and 
I shall invite him to supper. My 
brother will appreciate my kindness in 
asking him to share my humble meal, 
and he will eat far too much cold beef, 
and be threatened by a watchful parlor¬ 
maid with sickness on the morrow, and 
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I shall go to bed early which always 
makes me feel cross on Monday morn¬ 
ing.” 

Her plans were frustrated by the 
arrival shortly after supper of the 
Reverend Edgar Burrows. Jacquetta 
and her brother had enjoyed an un¬ 
pleasant meal of cold meats and 
“broken sweets,” and Jack had argued 
the matter of infant diet with the par¬ 
lor-maid, and had told her that the 
only way to make the boy strong was 
to disregard dieting and to allow him 
to oat what ho liked. 

“You don’t have to nurse him no.\t 
day. Miss Jack,” essayed Maud, who 
occasionally helped nurse. 

Anthony was a delicate child with 
immensely big eyes and an enormous 
appetite. His mother’s affection for 
him had taken the form of putting him 
under doctors’ hands over since he was 
born, and whether for good or evil, the 
little boy had afforded them an im¬ 
mense amount of occupation. In his 
short life he had undergone several 
minor and two major operations, and 
had submitted to almost every system of 
diet which the medical world can sug¬ 
gest. He was generally to be seen at 
meals with a small book in his hand, 
which ho consulted at intervals to see 
of what food he might partake without 
injury to himself, and he could have 
given a lecture on starch products, 
glucose, albumen, and the like. He 
knew the constituent parts of almost 
everything he ate, and he lay down for 
half an hour before and half an hour 
after every meal. A small porringer 
of some patent food was brought to 
him in the dining-room and set before 
him, and he began to sup patiently on 
the distasteful-looking compound. 

“Have some cold beef, Anthony,” 
said Jack. 

“I believe I might have a morsel,” 
the child replied, producing his little 
book from his tiny breast-pocket and 
quoting: “A little if not too late at 


night and not overdone: may be minced 
and oaten with a well-boiled potato.” 

Jack removed the patent “serial” 
and allowed her little brother the 
unusual treat of cutting up his food 
for himself. 

“I feel very nourished,” he said 
when ho had finished. 

“I hope not too much nourished, 
Tony.” 

“It may have been the little sugar 
animals I ate off the cake at tea,” said 
the boy anxiously. 

“What is happening?” said Jack. 

Anthony opened his eyes to an 
alarming extent and said, “I feel rather 
as if there was a circus going on inside 

“That’s worse than I expected,” his 
sister replied, wondering if she would 
have to summon the parlor-maid. 

“It will be an awful rag for Maud if 
I’m sick,” said Master Darling. 

“Try not to think about it,” said 
Jacquetta hastily. “You know, An¬ 
thony, I wont to hear a gentleman 
preach this afternoon, and amongst 
other things he said we were never ill 
and never had any pains anywhere, 
and that once, millions of years ago, wo 
were all vegetables in the moon.” 

“Ho can’t have been a Christian 
gentleman,” said Master Anthony’s 
plaintive voice, “or he wouldn’t have 
told such lies.” 

Anthony’s voice always took a plain¬ 
tive note just before the final capitula¬ 
tion, and Jack, to distract his attention, 
said, “Do you think you’d feel better if 
you got up and walked about? We’ll 
go to the window and see if we can see 
anything to amuse us.” 

The street was a singularly unin¬ 
teresting one, with high houses on 
either side of it, and a peep of Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens at its further end. It was 
asphalted, and everything about it 
had a gray look except a red pillar¬ 
box which looked like a perky little red 
feather stuck in a dull gray hat. 
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“Honestly, Jock,” said Master Dar¬ 
ling, “I believe it was the animals.” 

She took him on her knee and laid 
his head against her shoulder, and as 
his gastric troubles grew less pronounced 
they told each other stories in the 
spring twilight. Jack told one which 
her brother was particularly fond of, 
about a poo-oor little girl who had 
nothing to eat and no coals and no 
nothing, and who went out singing 
carols on Christmas Eve in order to get 
bread for her poo-oor mother, and who 
was hailed by a kind lady who lived 
in a bee-youtiful house, and who, in 
the course of the anecdote, gave her 
all the things which Tony himself 
most liked to eat—lovely chocolate 
shape and scones with Devonshire 
cream on the top of them and curling 
trails of golden treacle running over 
them, and raspberry-and-currant tart 
and a great huge bit of pineapple. 

Anthony’s mouth watered, as it 
always did, during the recital of this 
romance, which was partly charitable, 
but for the most part gastronomic. 

“Last time you said they gave her 
cocoanut tablet as well,” he remarked. 

“I am making a gommet of Master 
Darling,” said Jacquetta to herself. 
But a vision of the child’s many patent 
foods, always made with milk and 
without sugar, arose up before her, and 
she continued with her account of the 
things provided for the little carol- 
singer, who in the end was not only 
well provisioned but received a basket 
of good things, packed with cold 
beef and lemon tartlets and a whole 
pineapple and several big Bath buns 
with bits of sugar on the top, and a 
birthday cake with the carol-singer’s 
name written in pink sugar on it and 
several other unusual things, also with 
icing on the top. 

“It is now your turn to tell me a 
story. Master Darling,” she said when 
the singer had been properly provisioned 
for life. 


Anthony’s stories were always pathet ic, 
and always opened in the same way. 
It was he who had established the con¬ 
vention of everybody being poo-oor 
in each story that he heard. ■ 

“There was once a poo-oor little 
girl,” he began, “who lived in a little 
tiny house; oh, just the tiniest house 
you ever saw, wee-er than this house, 
wee-er than Cook’s mother’s house, 
wee-er than the little house where the 
man who opens the gate lives in the 
Park.” He held up the point of his 
little finger and said, “It was just about 
as big as that.” 

“Oh, Tony!” pleaded Jaequetta, 
“give the child a little more space 
than that!” 

“Well, it was just about the size of 
a dog-kennel, and the poo-oor little 
girl had to creep into it at night, and 
she had no bed to lie upon and no 
Nanny to be kind to her” (Jack never 
knew whether this part of the story had 
been borrowed from a recitation of 
Nurse’s reflections on her own good 
deeds), “and she had no one to leave a 
little bit of candle lighted when she 
went to bed” (a gloss evidently added 
to the original theme by Master 
Darling himself). 

“I thought you said she had no 
bed,” said his sister. 

Master Darling altered his text: 
“Well, she had just a tiny, weeny, 
weeny, tiny, wee bed in one comer of 
the kennel, and the kennel was not 
much bigger than our cat’s basket, and 
it had no straw on the floor, and the 
poo-oor little girl had no one to tuck her 
up and no one to bring her Benger’s 
Pood, nor drops, and she had a dread¬ 
fully bad cold.” Here followed a 
recital of the unfortunate heroine’s 
many complaints, culled from ' the 
personal knowledge which Anthony 
had of them, and the list of ailments 
was so prolonged that Jack at last 
suggested that he might get on with the 
more purely histrionic aspect of his story. 
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“The poo-c 


oor little girl’s name was 
Oscar, and she was called that after a 
bee-youtiful big dog who barked and 
barked whenever he saw anybody 
coming.” 

“Did he sleep in the kennel too?” 

“Jack,” said the small voice fret¬ 
fully, “it wasn’t really a kennel, it was 
only a house as small as a kennel, and 
Oscar slept on the lawn and barked.” 

“Where did the girl’s father and 
mother sleep?” asked Jack, who knew 
that Master Darling liked questions 
of this sort to show attention and to 
encourage him to fill in details. 

“Oscar was an orphan,” he went 
on; “her father and mother both died 
years and years before she was born, 
that is why she lived all alone in the 
little house.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jacquetta gravely. 

“I think you’ll have to go on with 
the story. Jack; perhaps it was the 
blanc-mange that disagreed with me. 
I never touch it at night.” 

He laid his head again on his sister’s 
shoulder, and she proposed carrying 
him to bed, when a cab drove up to the 
door, out of which stepped Mr. Bur¬ 
rows. Jack said to herself, “He’s 
coming hero after Evening Service in 
order to see Jim. I dislike other 
people’s young men excessively, and I 
particularly dislike them when they 
show themselves disappointed at meet¬ 
ing me. That being inevitable in this 
ease, I shall endeavor to make the in¬ 
terview as brief as possible. I wonder 
if Jim would return if I were to tele¬ 
phone to her?” 

On second thoughts she determined to 
leave the matter alone, giving to her¬ 
self as a reason for not doing so, that 
Mr. Burrows “had better not inter¬ 
fere very much at present.” 

Anthony sat up on her knee and 
watched the young clergyman’s arrival 
with interest. Edgar had already over¬ 
paid the chauffeur, and now stood on 
the pavement inquiring into every 


detail of his private life. The chauffeur 
invented the best story he could at a 
moment’s notice, and keeping one eye 
on the taximeter in front of the cab, 
he prolonged it to the sound of the 
pleasant clicking ns long as he con¬ 
scientiously could. Mr. Burrows be¬ 
came absorbed in its recital, and stood 
on the pavement, occasionally adding 
an extra twopence to the sum origi¬ 
nally held in his hand. 

“It’s an idea for authors!” exclaimed 
Jack, who knew her own price per word 
to a nicety. “We might tell our stories 
as we dictate them, aloud, and have a 
taximeter to register the charge.” 

Mr. Burrows put a little pile of small 
change back in his pocket and sub¬ 
stituted for it half a crown. 

“Mr. Burrows always kisses the 
cabman,” said the plaintive voice of 
Anthony from his place on Jacquetta’s 
knee. “I watched him from my 
nursery window last time he came to 
call.” 

“Mr. Burrows has a caressing man¬ 
ner, Tony dear, towards everyone whom 
he calls the Working Man. They fre¬ 
quently don’t work.” 

“He’s patting him on the back now,” 
said Tony with profound interest. 

“He’s probably calling him ‘my good 
fellow,”’ said his sister, “and it’s 
costing him a lot of money, as Brother¬ 
hood invariably does.” 

Anthony tapped on the window, 
which brought the conversation on the 
pavement to an end, and the chauffeur 
in his own mind called him a d—d 
interfering youngster. Master Darling, 
in order to take his mind off his own 
sufferings, was allowed to go and open 
the door to the clergyman, and brought 
him upstairs holding on to his hand to 
an accompaniment of, “We’re going 
upstairs together, aren’t we, Mr. Bur¬ 
rows? You and I are going upstairs 
together, aren’t we?” 

“Wo are indeed, dear boy,” said the 
young man encouragingly, and proceed- 
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ed to give a dancing movement to the 
upward journey by raising and lowering 
the little imprisoned hand. 

“You mustn’t do that, Mr. Bur¬ 
rows,” said his guide, pausing on the 
staircase. 

He inquired if ho had hurt him, and 
learned that things had just been set¬ 
tling down, and were now much worse. 
The parlor-maid, who had preceded 
them, whipped him up and carried 
him off to bed before a climax was 
reached, and Edgar found his own way 
to the drawing-room. 

“I am not Jim,” said the younger 
sister, coming forward out of the twi¬ 
light of the dull window and turning on 
the electric light. “Probably you do 
not require to be told that. Jim is 
enjoying the fleshpots of Egypt at my 
aunt’s house in Wessex Street.” 

“Miss Crawley asked me to dine \vith 
her tonight—how provoking!” said 
the young man naively. 

Jack was sorry for him, and suggested 
that he might go and bring her sister 

But Edgar was either too polite to 
leave her alone, or to go to a house to 
which he had already refused an invita¬ 
tion for the same evening. He ap¬ 
peared tired, and sat down, asking if he 
might have a strong cup of coffee. 

“What awful cases one hears about,” 
ho began, apropos of the chauffeur, who 
had taken his departure with three and 
sixpence in his pocket, “and how hor¬ 
ribly incompetent one feels in dealing 
with them. That man whom I was 
talking to on the pavement just now has 
scon tragedies which might well make 
you or me lose our very hold on reason, 
Jaequotta. He has seven children-” 

“How %vrong!” murmured Jack. 

“And from being a schoolmaster 
and evidently a man of intelligence, 
ho has now to sit with a little wheel in 
front of him, taking the idle rich 
from one place of amusement to 
another.” 


“I hope he didn’t think this a place 
of amusement,” said Jack, “because I 
happen to be in a very dull mood to¬ 
night, Edgar. I know you always pay 
your taxi man a shilling extra to make 
up to him for the good dinner which he 
cannot shore. In this case he ought to 
give you half a crown as a sort of con¬ 
solation prize.” 

“I always enjoy a chat with you so 
much,” said the young man kindly, 
and laying his hand on her arm. 

She drew it away impatiently, and 
wished curates could see the difference 
between love and Christian love. “No 
one minds Christian love,” she said to 
herself, “but the lower orders have 
taught the clergy to be so horribly 
sentimental!” 

“Tell me about Jim,” said Mr. 
Burrows Impulsively. He was so nearly 
engaged to her that he allowed himself 
to show his interest in her quitefrankly, 
and Jack replied briefly that her sister 
was well but doing too much as 

It was the usual formula when 
speaking of Jim, whose thinness was a 
byword with her friends, but Mr. Biur- 
rows appeared anxious, and murmured, 
“If only I could get her away some¬ 
where.” 

He was looking too far and too con¬ 
fidentially ahead, Jacquetta thought, 
but she could hardly betray her sister’s 
confidence by giving him any warning 
about the interesting Mr. Charlton. 
She remained silent and felt sorry for 
the young man, and her compunction 
took the form of allowing herself to be 
bored for a solid horn- with a recital of 
those very good qualities which her 
sister Jim obviously did not possess. 
It was rather touching, she thought, to 
discover how little he knew about the 
girl to whom he was very nearly en¬ 
gaged to be married. For herself. Jack 
infinitely preferred her sister as she was, 
to the highly-colored portrait which 
Mr. Bmrows drew of her. 
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“It’s like seeing yourself in a picture 
paper,” thought Jack, who frequently 
found her own portrait in a printed 
page, “and some one else’s name under 
it, or vice versa. The portrait may be 
lovely, but one would rather it were 
true.” If it had been anyone else but 
her sister whom she heard discussed she 
would probably have put the matter 
right in a few well-chosen sentences, 
giving a masterly summing up to her 
character, but loyalty kept her silent, 
and Mr. Burrows continued his analysis 
of Jemima’s perfections. 

“Let him idealize her in the mean¬ 
time,” she said at last, smothering a 
yawn. “Love is quite independent of 
fine qualities, and as his wife Jim will 
probably please him much more by 
being a human being than an angel.” 

She looked at the clock and wondered 
how long she would have to be sym¬ 
pathetic, and she gave Mr. Burrows 
his coffee and thought how her mother 
would have beatified such an evening, 
and how sweet and patient and self¬ 
giving she would have been, and how 
tired when the evening was over. While 
Edgar talked she put together in her 
own mind a few paragraphs upon the 
egoism of mankind; 

Paragraph I.—“Many persons, other¬ 
wise normal, experience a positive 
difficulty in apprehending the objective, 
and are incapable of receiving impres¬ 
sions except of a subjective kind. Their 
interests are bound up entirely in 
themselves or in what concerns them, 
and an appeal to their minds or to their 
sympathies is always completely barren 
in its result. Object-consciousless, they 
go through the world babbling of their 
own affairs, and levying a tax upon 
their neighbors’ good nature, involving 
an expenditure of time which is crim¬ 
inally wasteful, and with which honest 
stealing compares very favorably.” 

Later, she heard the drawing-room 
door close, and realized that she had 
fallen asleep while Mr. Burrows talked. 


Miss Darling professed, when she 
returned home, that she had been as 
little amused at her aunt’s house as her 
sister had been at home—and this in 
spite of the excellent dinner which 
had been provided. 

“Still, it was a good thing I went,” 
said Jim. “Mr. Macpherson, after 
having paid a call of some hours’ dura¬ 
tion, stayed on to dine, and Aunt Julia 
was relieved at having a chaperon.” 

“Mr. Macpherson is a Pet,” said Jack. 
“I like the way he blinks.” 

“William never adds much to the 
gaiety of nations,” said Jemima. “To¬ 
night he made several detached remarks 
at dinner when Aunt Julia helped him 
thereto.” 

“I wonder what he’s like when he 
isn’t terrified,” said the other. “It’s 
rather absurd to bo constantly protect¬ 
ing a person who, I believe, is really 
quite clever about some things, but 
one’s instinct is, as soon as one meets 
Mr. Macpherson, to put sheltering arms 
about him.” 

“I wonder if he’d mind?” 

“Some largo vulgar woman will run 
away with him some day. She will 
lean upon him and keep her hand¬ 
kerchief in his pocket, and when he has 
recovered his nerve he will probably 
call her his Tittle woman.’ ” 

“I don’t mind who the lady is,” said 
Jim, “so long as she is able effectually 
to pilot Mr. Macpherson out of the 
room at the end of a call. He must 
have stayed for hours at Aunt Julia’s 
this afternoon, and then he remained 
to dine.” 

“Long calls are the result of mental 
paralysis,” said Jack. “I am always 
sorry for anyone who is as shy as Mr. 
Macpherson, but women like Aunt 
Julia never seem to see the risk they 
run in being pleasant to that sort of 
dear old thing. There are hundreds 
of elderly gentlemen roaming at largo 
in London during Sunday afternoons 
who are a real source of danger to the 
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community. Of course if you must 
have men about the house at tea time 
you can smile upon them, otherwise far 
the safest rule is, ‘don’t be bright.’ ” 

“Clemmie came in before the evening 
was over,” said Jim. “The Bedfords 
are going to give a ball for her. She 
came in to arrange a dinner-party at 
Aunt Julia’s.” 

“She will probably persuade Mr. 
Beamish to lead the cotillion. Are 
we to go to the dance?” 

“We are to go, and in order that we 
may dance, ten young men are to meet 
us and be carefully shepherded to the 
house of Bedford in motor cars, and 
not allowed to dance with anyone but 
ourselves, in return for Aunt Julia’s 
excellent entries. One must take a 
party nowadays, I suppose, but our dear 
aunt has quite old-fashioned notions 
about it being discourteous to take your 
own men to a friend’s house. She said 
it was only done at public balls. We 
heard a good deal more about the dif¬ 
ference in etiquette between now and 
even a few years ago.” 

“Poor Aunt Julia!” said Jacquetta. 
“The only date she now allows herself 
is ‘a few years ago.’ ” 

“She has not removed the sugar 
basin yet,” said the elder sister. “You 
know Mr. Macpherson always likes a 
cup of tea after dinner, and I saw it on 
the tray.” 

“She turns the date towards the tea¬ 
pot. But Bodnim must know.” 

Following the custom of their time, 
Julia Crawley’s godfathers and god¬ 
mothers in her baptism had provided 
her with a “decent basin,” which had 
taken the form of a solid silver bov/1. 
Ever since her childhood the bowl had 
been used as a sugar basin, and the date 
of Julia’s baptism was upon it. 

“Bodnim is very loyal about ‘my 
young lady,’ ” Jack went on; “in 
course of time he will probably steal 
the sugar basin and say a burglary has 
been committed, or he will tell his 
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mistress that the bowl has worn so 
thin that it must be packed away in the 
silver chest. The protective instinct is 
very highly developed in butlers.” 

“Sunday evening always makes me 
depressed. I think it is a trait I in¬ 
herit from Mamma, whose ideas of 
reverence and sadness are inseparable,” 
quoth Miss Darling. 

“Depression in small doses is the 
fashion of the day,” said Jack, “and 
we rather enjoy it.” 

“I don’t enjoy it a bit,” her sister 
said. “Jack, I am worried about 
Edgar. You should have stayed awake 
to hear what he had to say.” 

“Listen to this woman!” said Jack, 
appealing to an imaginary audience; 
“did not I hear her virtues extolled for 
fifteen pages of two paragraphs each, 
and not even an asterisk to distmb the 
interminable theme!” 

“Why is gambling considered wrong 
by many people?” Jim went on 
vehemently; “everything one does is a 
gamble. You send your articles to a 
magazine and you don’t know who will 
read them, or you publish a book, and 
even the date of its publication may be 
lucky or the reverse. Don’t give me 
headings of articles in reply. Jack, and 
don’t tell me that gambling is wrong, 
because it means that one must gain by 
another’s losses. Would Edgar mind if 
I gave him up?” 

“You will have to try and persuade 
yourself that it is not right to marry a 
man you don’t love,” Jack replied; 
“it is the only way out of it. Be¬ 
sides, Edgar would be a very poor 
match.” 

“Honestly, I’m not thinking about 

“I look upon marriage as a sort of 
Old Age Pension,” said Jack calmly, 
“but then lam notoriously commereial. 

I admit that view of it is not usually 
stated.” 

“You have never been in love,” said 
Jim almost sharply. 
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“ The long and peaceful night which I Jack to herself, as she went upstairs to 
promised myself will be disturbed,” said bed. She was very fond of her sister. 
{To be conlinueil.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The following day Mr. Beamish met 
William Macpherson walking in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens and was out by him, 
so ho stopped and said, “Look hero, 
Willie, you’ll bo walking into the pond 
if you go on like this.” 

“ I’m aivfully glad to moot you, Tom,” 
said his friend; “the fact is, I believe 
I’m going to bolt. I don’t know if you 
will think mo vo y foolish or not, but 
I hardly slept a wink all last night, and I 
think if I were to get away down to 
Broadstairs and leave no address I 
should sleep better, and perhaps they’d 
never find mo there.” 

“I wonder if they’d take Jaequetta 
Darling as a substitute,” said Tom. 
“Jaequetta is an excellent speaker.” 

“You laugh at mo,” said poor Mr. 
Macpherson, “but this thing is seriously 
affecting my health, Tom.” 

“You must try and get over this ab¬ 
surd shyness, my dear follow.” 

“I don’t think it’s shyness, I think 
it’s blind terror,” replied Mr. Maepher- 
son. “When I think what an audience 
moans to me and what it means to 
Jaequetta Darling I would give a thous¬ 
and pounds to be able to change places 
with her.” 

“Mind you, she speaks a lot better 
than you do,” said Tom frankly. 


“She couldn’t speak worse.” 

“And she has more to say.” 

“I do know something about gases,” 
the man of science went on. “The King 
sent for me one day last week, and I 
found him a most sympathetic listener, 
and the curious part of it was, I was not 
the least bit afraid of him; indeed, at 
first I thought he was rather alarmed 
at meeting me.” 

“Come and dine with me the night 
you have to speak; have a good glass of 
champagne and pull yourself together.” 

“Nothing but downright intoxication 
would do me the least bit of good,” said 
the dejected professor, “and then I 
should never know afterwards whether 
I had talked sense or not. But I’ll come 
and dine, Tom, if I can bring myself up 
to the scratch of doing the thing at all.” 

“If the King sent for you to talk 
about this gas of yours it must be worth 
something,” said Mr. Beamish encour¬ 
agingly. 

“I am very self-centered and objec¬ 
tionable,” went on Mr. Macpherson, 
“and I haven’t had time to ask you 
about your own trouble yet.” 

“Oh, her father’s here now,” said 
Tom, “and he’s responsible. There’s a 
play she wants to see because I gave her 
my views about what it was like. Isn’t 
it awful, Willie, that nowadays a father 
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is really unable to forbid a wealthy 
daughter anything that she has set her 
mind on. I gave Erling a hint; I said, 
‘Don’t take tickets for Fleur-de-Lys,’ and 
in comes my lady at lunch-time with 
‘Father, darling, I’m giving a theatre 
party tonight, and we want you to join 
us, because you always look so noble and 
splendid and handsome.’ A girl like 
that ought not to be allowed to be at 

“Her father consented, of course?” 

“Ho consented because my brother is 
a weak fool, but ho ought to have been 
able to say, ‘I forbid you to go, and I 
decline to give you the necessary money 
to take you there.’ There is only one 
thing I admire about Jacquetta Darling, 
and that is that she sees the economic 
basis for everything. All this absurd 
rot about women’s independence is 
really and truly a woman meaning to do 
as she likes, but she can’t do it if sho 
can’t pay for it. When 1 was a young 
follow we would not have allowed a girl 
to pay for anything if wo were with her, 
but nowadays sho asks men to dine with 
her at her club, and it’s share and share 
alike with cabs—if she doesn’t pay for 
them! Now, you know, to pay for 
trifles promoted a very nice feeling in 
the old days, Willie: we enjoyed doing 
things for a pretty woman. They looked 
up to us and they respected us, and the 
world was a great deal better than it 

“I do believe,” said Mr. Maopherson, 
“that perhaps once ladies took more 
trouble to please.” 

“The purse should be in the man’s 
pocket,” said Tom decisively. “Clem- 
mie’s mother was an heiress, but she 
should not have had the power to leave 
her money to anyone but her husband; 
indeed, she ought never to have bad it 
in her own power to leave anything. 
Money is the man’s prerogative. Please 
don’t argue with mo even if you feel 
like it; Clemmie has argued with me 
the whole morning.” 


“Is that why you came out to throw 
stones into the Round Pond?” 

“Well, I felt like it,” said Tom. “I 
can’t keep pace with present-day fash¬ 
ions, and I don’t want to, and I mean to 
go and throw atones into a pond when 
I like.” 

“Take a turn with me,” said Mr. 
Maopherson. “I am going for a tramp, 
and it will do you good.” 

“I can’t. Dinner’s early. Oh, yes, 
they’re coming to dine with me: I 
don’t quite remember what I said, but 
it seems there was some sort of idea that 
I should have seven o’clock dinner be¬ 
fore this beastly play begins. Of course 
there are only six of them coming, and 
I don’t mind having a dinner, but what 
bothers mo is that I don’t remember 
giving my consent, and that puts mo 
out a good deal.” 

Nevertheless the dinner was good. 
Tom fussed about the wine, and told 
Forty to order flowers, which he did 
in profusion. Forty was jealous of his 
master’s house, and liked to bo given a 
free hand in ordering things, and in the 
course of the afternoon he asked Miss 
Perry if sho would like to come over and 
see the table. 

“I don't even know who’s coming,” 
said the involuntary host, protending 
to an air of distraction, which was his 
apology to Mr. Forty for having an im¬ 
promptu dinner-party. “I suppose 
they’ll want name cards—a thing I 
never saw in my father’s house.” 

“I class name cards with table 
centers,” said Forty, who was a very 
aristocratic gentleman. “But I sup¬ 
pose wo must submit to modern inno¬ 
vations, sir.” 

“You may spread my table with a 
counterpane before I allow a table cen¬ 
ter,” said his master in righteous indig¬ 
nation, “and I'll have tin mugs at all 
the places before I have tasteful claret 
glasses with bulgy stems.” 

Forty nodded approval, and said ho 
could have “had things nicer,” if he 
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had had more notice. “ I should like to 
have got the special Jordan almonds 
deviled,” he said. 

“I believe Forty ought to marry,” 
Tom was saying to himself. “A man 
who can play on one single string as 
he plays on deviled almonds would 
wear even a woman down.” 

“Will there be tea this afternoon?” 
inquired Forty, who knew that Mr. 
Beamish with his usual consideration 
for servants, always forewent his after¬ 
noon cup of tea on the day of a party. 
The inquiry was meant to show that 
the reins of government were now in 
other hands. 

“I really cannot tell you,” said Mr. 
Beamish solemnly, “whether there will 
be tea or not.” 

Forty withdrew, and Mr. Beamish 
walked to Jackson’s and bought the 
Jordan almonds, as he was intended to 
do. The exercise did him good, and by 
the time seven o’clock came he was in 
the mood which was willing to give “the 
poor child pleasure,” and he stood with 
his back to an empty fireplace until 
seven-thirty, when guests began to ar¬ 
rive.' They explained to him quite 
genially, that it was impossible to get 
anywhere by seven, and he was made 
suddenly to realize what busy lives 
some of his idlest friends spent. 

At seven-thirty-flve his niece sent 
down a message that they were “to go 
on without her,” and Mr. Beamish 
marshaled hir guests into dinner, and 
sat at one end of the table while a va¬ 
cant place was left for his niece at the 
other, Mr. Robert Darner sitting part¬ 
nerless beside it. 

All the guests were young, with the 
exception of his brother, and all under¬ 
stood each other’s jokes, but the con¬ 
versation came in curious bursts fol¬ 
lowed by awkward silences, and Tom 
was vexed that it was not so well sus¬ 
tained as at Miss Crawley’s parties. 

“Give me old hands at dining out!” 
he said to himself dmring a pause. 


Following his own train of thought, 
he remarked to the pretty girl next him, 
“I remember dinner parties in the old 
days when we really used to have some 
conversation.” 

Not feeling encouraged by the evident 
contrast which Mr. Beamish was draw¬ 
ing in his own mind, the young lady 
merely said, “Do you?” 

“I could tell you of diimer parties 
in the old days at the Crawleys, for 
instance, on the other side of the street. 
Their father was a very clever man, 
and as a boy I think I never remember 
such sparkling wit and interesting dis¬ 
cussions as used to go on round his 
table. Mrs. Crawley was a born 
hostess, and had an extraordinary 
power of drawing people out.” 

“Oh, had she?” said the pretty 
young lady. 

“All sorts of distinguished people 
used to go to the house, and I think 
I can hear her now saying, ‘What is 
it you were saying about Ireland, Lord 
Frederick?’ or, ‘May we hear your 
views about the war, Mr. Disraeli?”’ 

“Didn’t she know anything about 
those things herself?” asked the pretty 
girl. 

“She was a very highly educated 
woman,” Mr. Beamish retorted, “and 
her charm consisted in hearing what 
other people had to say.” 

“I see,” said the pretty girl. 

Tom groaned. 

At this moment he received a sudden 
kiss on the back of his neck, as a vision 
in pink silk—radiant and expensive— 
entered the room, and Miss Beamish 
announced that she was only half 
dressed but would go upstairs after 
dinner to get her necklace. Nothing 
was to be brought back for her: she 
had had several teas and would begin 
at quails. How lovely the table looked 1 
She was enraptured with the flowers, 
and told the butler he was a dream. 
Tom always liked his old servant to be 
flattered, but he explained Clemen- 
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tine’s remark by saying to the pretty 
girl next to him that Miss Beamish 
meant that the flowers wore a dream. 

“Oh, did she?” said the pretty girl. 

“I suppose men find something in 
them nowadays which I am unable to 
discover,” Mr. Beamish muttered be¬ 
low his breath. The words were not 
audible, but his expression was so dis¬ 
satisfied that his partner lapsed into 
an anxious silence, which remained un¬ 
broken until the end of dinner. 

Suddenly he found that the pink 

nd expensive and radiant vision op¬ 
posite him was shedding smiles in vari¬ 
ous directions, and that in consequence 
of this an electric change, not unlike 
the turning on of lights, had taken 
place in his dining-room. Ho did not 
believe she was talking very much, and 
being a man who was brought up in the 
(hays of large lockets lianging on broad 
black velvet ribbons, ho told himself 
that she looked very unfinished, not to 
say undressed, without a necklace, and 
also that she had very little idea how 
much she had annoyed him by being 
late. The worst of it was, everyone 
was on her side, and it was better to let 
his little dinner party take its course. 
There was not a word of sense said, 
of course, but ho felt suddenly at homo 
at his own table, which he had not done 
before. Miss Beamish told a ridiculous 
story about him which was not true, 
and avas calculated to make him look 
•absurd, but ho found that there was a 
cheer going round the table, .and he 
allowed the mischievous history to go 
•almost uncorrected. 

“I only remarked,” ho explained to 
the assembled company, “to my young 
relative in order to try and interest 
her, that I had once met Coquelin nine, 
and I merely said to him, because I had 
always supposed it, that I thought ho 
was a bachelor.” 

“What he merely said,” remarked 
his niece calmly, “was, ‘et Jean 
alors?’” 


Ho found the laugh going against 
him, and regretted infinitely that such 
jokes should bo so easily apprehended 
by the infant mind. But it was just 
as well to bo amused during the hour 
that dinner lasted. He drank cham¬ 
pagne although it was not good for him, 
and ho made his brother Erling do the 
same. Upon his word ho would drink 
a glass of wine with Cloinmie over there, 
and would put her to the blush as he 
did so by giving a nod towards Bobby 
too. It might not be an engagement, 
but the two looked very well together, 
and ho had never seen a boy he liked 
bettor. He gave her ns his toast, and 
she raised her glass towards his and 
gave him a little wink through it which 
was very prettily done. So ho let her 
off the teasing he was going to give her 
and smiled benignly instead, and ho 
had the satisfaction of hearing her say 
to the young man next to her, “If ever 
I could find some one as beaming and 
beautiful as Uncle Thomas to sit op¬ 
posite mo always, I really believe I 
might consider the idea of marrying.” 

The young man’s reply was inaudible, 
but Tom trusted she would not keep 
him on the tenter-hooks too long. 
Bobby was head over ears in love, with¬ 
out any powers of disguising the fact, 
and Tom hoped Clemmio would bo 
a little merciful this time. 

Quito unexpectedly she rose to her 
feet and announced that she was mak¬ 
ing a little speech in honor of their dis¬ 
tinguished host, and he remembered 
suddenly it was his birthday, which ho 
had forgotten, and that ho was fifty 
years old. Also he saw that a largo 
cake was being brought into the room 
with “Jubilee” written on the top too! 
and fifty pink candles rioting all over 
it! Absurd little jokes followed. He 
had inappropriate presents given to 
him, consisting of Teddy bears and 
woolly dolls and a thimble and an ode: 
silk socks in some absurd scented case, 
and a bouquet of flowers with a ridicu- 
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lous mochanical contrivance inside which 
played “God save the King.” (His 
guests not only played it several times 
but sang it!) 

To his own immeasurable surprise he 
found himself making a speech, in re¬ 
ply to the toasts and the lifted glasses, 
in which (also to his surprise) ho hoard 
an elderly gentleman say that'he did 
not care one bit whether ho was fifty 
or not, ho meant to enjoy himself and 
to have a good time to the very end. 
And it was “God bless you all,” and 
“A great pleasure to bo amongst you,” 
and “How much bettor everybody else 
could have made the speech” before 
Tom stood down amidst a chorus of 
praise, and was made to realize by some 
means which ho never discovered that 
ho was the best host in London and the 
best speaker, and that they were all 
late for the play, and that it did not 
matter in the least, because it was 
always impossible to bo in time for 
the first act. But as it was now nine 

—Ho was out on the doorstep call¬ 
ing up taxis on a whistle of his own, 
while Forty bustled about him with 
coffee, before ho quite know what ho 
was about, and ho waved his dinner 
napkin, to which ho still clung, as the 
last cab disappeared round the comer, 
before ho, oven remembered that his 
juvenile friends were going to see a 
ridiculous and very risky play, and that 
they had forgotten the tickets and the 
latchkey, and would want supper when 
they came home. 

The telephone boll rang presently, 
as he knew it would, and he was re¬ 
quested to send Forty with the tickets 
to the box-office as a guarantee of good 
faith. Lord Erling remaining as hostage 
in the entrance hall of the theatre 
until the necessary documents were 
produced. 

Lord Erling, as a matter of fact, was 
admitted to the theatre (with the 
tickets) just as the third act was begin¬ 


ning. He found that his daughter 
was keeping a place beside her as he 
knew she would, and he had just time 
to murmur to her, “What is it all 
about?” as the curtain rose. 

The third act was the most powerful 
on the program, and his young friends 
enjoyed it immensely. They knew all 
the actors and actresses by sight and 
by name, and many of them personally, 
and they exchanged nods from the 
boxes where they sat to those whom 
they knew who stood in the wings of 
the theatre. 

As the piece went on Lord Erling 
withdrew from the prominent seat in 
which his daughter had placed him, 
and, partially hiding behind the cur¬ 
tain of the box, he began to interpret 
the real meaning of the play to his 
child. 

In this way he hoped to spare her 
and himself and everybody. 

Ho was interrupted by the young 
lady, who clutched his knee with vio¬ 
lence, and said in a breathless whisper, 
“Don’t take me away, whatever 
happens!” 

Ho went and sat at the back of the 
box with Mr. Darner, to whom he ex¬ 
plained that a good deal might be said 
for the daring of ignorance. 

Bobby replied that after all it was 
only pajamas, and ho didn’t see why 
not. Miss Beamish summoned him 
to her side by a gesture, and Lord Er¬ 
ling eould hear her fluttered whisper— 
“Daring of ignorance! Such a conso¬ 
lation to them! Do please say we 
don’t understand half we talk about!” 
He had the pleasure of hearing later 
from his daughter that his face as a 
study had caused her much amusement. 

After approaching the very brink of 
thrilling possibilities, the play ended 
in an anti-climax. The censor was 
completely satisfied, no doubt, but the 
pretty girl who sat next Mr. Bea¬ 
mish at dinner said in a tone of disap¬ 
pointment, and making almost her 
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first remark that evening, “After all 
I’ve heard it’s very disappointing. 
The pajama scene ended too abruptly.’’ 

Mr. Beamish heard them all come 
home from the theatre, and heard them 
eat supper loudly downstairs; he knew 
there were some glasses broken, and 
expected it, but what he did not expect 
was that Forty should turn traitor 
and say solemnly that they had come 
away in his hand. Presently he heard 
his brother come upstairs to bed, and 
thought how sensible the proceeding 
was, and an hour later ho heard the 
front door close on the last guest, and 
his niece came as far as his own door 
and knocked at it. 

“Come in,’’ ho said; which was weak 
of him, for he had meant to pretend 
to be asleep. “In the name of good¬ 
ness what do you want at this time of 
night?’’ Ho himself always went to 
bod late, and used to enjoy a cigar in 
his own comfortable dressing-room, and 
clad in a dressing-gown, before turning 
in. He did not intend going to bed 
while the noise was going on downstairs, 
but he meant Clemmie to know that 
she was disturbing him. 

“Have you a powder-puff?” said 
Clemmie. 

He wanted to hear about the party, 
and he wished with all his heart he 
had been at the play, so he saidgrufHy 
that if ho had a powder-puff his niece 
should not have it, as she would prob¬ 
ably not give it back to him; she scat¬ 
tered his things everywhere os it was. 

“Lots of men use them,” said Clem¬ 
entine, “they say it’s soothing after 
shaving, but one never knows.” 

“They may use them if they like,” 
said Tom, “and they may put essences 
in their baths if they like; all I can say 
is, I don’t.” 

She sat down in a big chair beside 
his fire and said, “You don’t wear a 
nightcap, I see.” 

“No, I don’t, nor do I wear nankeen 
breeches and a coat with brass buttons. 


nor am I able to remember the battle 
of Waterloo. If you want to know 
anything more about my toilet ar¬ 
rangements I should feel grateful if 
you would keep your questions for a 
more convenient time.” 

“You should see me in my nightcap; 
I look ravishing.” 

“I wish you’d go to bed,” said 
Beamish. 

“Well, the party was lovely,” said 
Clementine, and then she began to give 
an account of it, with all Clemmie’s 
inimitable way of mimicking people, 
and Tom laughed until Lord Erling 
came in to see what was wrong. There¬ 
upon she showed him his own face as it 
appeared to her at the most critical 
moment of the play. Afterwards she 
told them she was tired to death and 
that they really mustn’t keep her up 
like this. She borrowed a large en¬ 
velope from a note-case on Mr. Bea¬ 
mish’s writing-table, and wrote on it, 
“Don’t call me till I ring,” and said 
she was going to stick it on her door. 

“And remember, Tom,” she said, 
“there’s to be no noise in the house, 
and if possible I should like straw put 
down before the door. It is rather 
upsetting to be kept out of bed at this 
time of night. If anyone brings me a 
telephone message before one o’clock to¬ 
morrow I shall shoot him at sight!” 

It is certainly a modern habit to 
conduct private business upon the tele¬ 
phone, and it was one which met with 
the approval of Miss Clementine Bea¬ 
mish. Almost at any hour of the day 
one might hear her revealing the inner¬ 
most secrets of her soul to some chosen 
friend, in the high staccato voice with 
which she always spoke across the 
wires, or arranging meetings, or even 
refusing the appeal of some love-lorn 
swain. 

That night, before she slept, she un¬ 
hooked the receiver from the instru¬ 
ment by her bed and said, “Jemima, 
are you awake?” 
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The answer must have been in the 
affirmative, for Clemmie, still in her 
theatre dress and wrap, sat on the edge 
of the bed and smilingly pursued the 
following conversation: 

“I saw you in the theatre tonight. 
Was that Mr. Charlton with you? He 
looks like a perfect angel. I don’t hear 
what you say. I know, I know. Once 
when I was abroad I met a blue-eyed 
swindler on board ship whom I adored. 
No, not since then. What? Bobby 
doesn’t count. Yes, as early as you 
like. Come straight up to my room.” 

Consequently Miss Beamish did not 
get the long night that she had promised 
herself, but Jemima, who was definitely 
aware that she inclined towards egoism 
at present and that it was not fair to 
her family to indulge herself in it, had 
a long and intimate talk over Clem- 
mie’s breakfast tray in the morning. 
Mr. Charlton was “Lawrence” now, 
and Clemmie wondered how much the 
change in the form of address really 
meant. Jim was teeming with political 
news, some of which she was able to 
toll and some which, better still, she 
was under oath of secrecy not to divulge. 

Clemmie listened to her open-mouthed 
with, “Is that really going to happen?” 
and “Does he tell you all these things 
before other people know?” She, like 
the rest of the world, had always had an 
enormous belief in Jim Darling, and 
now it se med that her belief was more 
than justified. She would be the wife 
of a Prime Minister one of these days! 
She would hold delicate intrigues in her 
hand, would let the right people meet 
each other, and keep undesirable ones 
apart! Wonderful Jemima! She was 
one of those women with whom tact 
is not so much a gift as an accomplish¬ 
ment. She could say what she liked 
because she hardly ever said the wrong 
thing. Life teemed with interest for 
her, and she met all its present man¬ 
ifold possibilities with a good deal of 
very commendable self-restraint. She 


would never give away herself too cheap¬ 
ly, but withal she was on fire to help a 
great man. In him she would merge 
all her strong individuality! But in the 
• interests that occupied him, her wit 
and brilliance would maintain for her 
an equality for which she did not even 
ask. Doubtless, this morning she had 
come to her friend’s room prepared to 
talk, but something was always kept 
back and there were no intimate con¬ 
fessions. Clemmie believed she would 
like to be questioned, and reverted to 
the theatre party of the night before 
with a modest sense that she herself 
was being less interesting than the oc¬ 
casion demanded. 

“You were with the Gordons, weren’t 
you? I noticed he never spoke to 
Mrs. Gordon the whole time, although 
she is so lovely. Everyone knows now, 
don’t they?” 

“Everyone knows everything,” said 
Jim, laughing. 

Miss Beamish, who was given to 
kind words, said to her, “And everyone 
will be glad about it, Jim; you have 
heaps of friends.” 

In her bewildering joy Jemima re¬ 
membered those -stho had been good to 
her, and said proudly, “At least we 
don’t envy each other nowadays nor 
say vindictive things.” 

There was something triumphant in 
her attitude towards all things today— 
something which looked well on men 
and things and saw the best of them! 
She walked more erectly than usual, 
with shoulders thrown back as a chal¬ 
lenge to the world to refute the high 
opinion she held of it. Perhaps, for the 
first time in her life, Jemima was unable 
or unwilling to dissect her own feelings. 
She could give no proof that she was 
in love, nor wanted to give any. Be¬ 
tween her and one man was the knowl¬ 
edge of a profound emotional feeling. 
Inability to give expression to such 
feelings and such emotions has helped 
to earn forloveitsmanybeautifulnames. 
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Olflinmio, who had frequently known 
her friend in more eommunioativo 
moods, fell to regarding Jemima as al¬ 
most a stranger this morning, and was 
amazed at her reticence. Ambition,. 
it is true, sliowed itself sometimes, and 
then again faded away on such expres¬ 
sions as, ‘‘What can I do for him?” 

Clommio appeared to her to bo too 
practical this morning when she said, 
“Got everything settled first, Jemima,” 
and further, “When arc you next going 

“Meetings don’t seem to matter now 
nearly as much as they did,” said Miss 
Darling, still in the same unusual tone in 
which her conversation this morning 
was conducted. “They used to bo all- 
important. But now, do you know, 
Olcmmie, I think we are so near each 
other in everything that wo think and 
feel that ho never seems very far away.” 

“Jemima has got it badly,” Miss 
Beamish told herself. 

(To be , 


“Of course meetings are bliss,”went 
on the much-in-lovo lady. “I love, for 
instance, to see him moving across a 
room to speak to mo. When wo had 
tea together yesterday on tho Torraob 
of tho House, I said to myself that no 
one else was in the same position as I 
was. That was pride, perhaps, but it 
wasn’t snobbishness, because it made 
mo feel so humble.” 

“Dangerous! ” murmured Clommio. 

“Things in the world are moved by 
him; everyone knows what an influence 
ho has in politics. And when ho is 
tired ho omes to mo! When ho has 
troubles ho tolls mo of them—not, of 
course, that I can help him or give him 
advice, but he says tho tost which ho 
brings to bear upon matters of impor¬ 
tance is tho look which ho sees in my face 
as ho tolls mo this thing or that.” 

It was tho most romantic attach¬ 
ment Clommio had over heard about. 

She said one Avord: “Settlements.” 
nlinucd.) S. Macnaughtan. 
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ijoMk llLbmy WLij A ND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XIII* 

Anthony’s convalescence was long and 
tedious and was intimately associated 
in his mind with scripture. The boy 
had a pious belief, probably instilled 
into him by his mmse, that when people 
aro ill they read the Bible, and when 
they are well they leave it alone. He 
seemed to have a very sensible notion 
of his precarious hold on life and of the 
daneer which was hardly yet past. 
He required the book of Genesis read 
consecutively to him from the story of 
the Creation onwards, and he forbade 
Jacquetta to tell him anything but re¬ 
ligious tales. He professed anxiety to 
be prayed for in church, and was very 
particular 


Darling,”, and he would like Jacquetta 
to write the name on a slip of paper 
and hand it in at the vestry. 

“Not in church down here,” Jac- 
quetta told him, though doubtless Mr. 
Burrows who was so good and kind 
would include the little boy in his 
morning and evening supplications. 

Jacquetta trembled as she saw how 
weak she was becoming and how hope¬ 
less it was to try to 


“Why shouldn’t Mr. ! 
in the church down here? 
“Mr. Burrows has his 







“1 can ask him to come,” said Jac- 
quotta doubtfully. 

But ho took her hand and said im¬ 
patiently, “I shan’t got well, J.ack, dear, 
unless Mr. Burrows comes and prays 
for mo.” 

She had an idea that this was unor¬ 
thodox, and tried to put the matter into 
better form in Tony’s mind. 

Ho began to cry and slapped her hand, 
and then cried more than ever at his 
own naughtiness. 

Jacquetta, half distracted, said, “I 
will tvrito to him tonight, Tony, and ho 
shall pray for you with all Ids might 
and main, truthfully ho will.” 

“But I want him to pray in his white 
surplice and in church,” wailed Tony. 

“Well, I will tell him oven that,” she 
said to comfort him. 

“No, but I want him to be in Abbey- 
wood Church where the little window is 
that the lepers used to look tlirough. I 
want him to say ‘Ainon’ and to smile 
sort of sickly, like he does at the choir 
boys as they come out of church— 
jjlease, I want it. Jack, please, I want 
it.” 

Mon, oven the youngest of them, 
were very importunate, she told herself, 
but what was to be done for a boy 
whose delicate health had always made 
him too precious to those about him, 
and whoso rising temperature now 
betrayed the over-excitement of his 
feeble frame. 

All that afternoon they composed a 
letter to Mr. Burrows, and told him to 
be sure to bring his surplice, and to 
say the prayers quite out loud, and not 
to forget that Tony’s second name was 
Forbes, and then Clemmie came to sit 
with him, as she usually did every after¬ 
noon, and she brought a letter with 
her which she said she wanted to show 
Jacquetta. 

“Bobby has gone mad,” she said 
calmly and cheerfully, and when her 
friend expressed the proper amount of 
sympathy with the unfortunate mental 


collapse, Clemmie remarked that she 
really thought her letters had taken to 
posting themselves. 

“Honestly, Jack,” she said, “I 
haven’t written to Bobby since that 
night I could not make up my mind. 
Well, now, read this.” 

Bobby wrote solemnly and earnestly, 
in a round, boyish hand. The letter 

My dear Clemmie,—I am absolutely 
miserable, but it is no use thinking about 
that. I suppose I ought to send you 
back all the darling presents you have 
given to mo, so I enclose under separate 
cover, registered, the flat watch that 
you got at Asproy’s and the links and 
the cigarette lighter. But the stockings 
with the cable pattern have got lost in 
the wash. I liked them better than 
anything else, because you made them. 
It is all part of the beastliness of every- . 
thing to have lost them in this way. I 
I shall always love you, because it is 
quite impossible to help doing so.— 
Yours affectionately, 

Robert Darner. 

“Nowl" said Clemmie. 

“Well?” said Jacquetta. 

“I can only think,” said Clemmie, 
“that some of the letters I wrote that 
night m\ist have got lost in my largo 
bed, and that they will turn up from 
time to time and post themselves, 
and that—oh, Jacquetta, it’s too 
muddling!” 

“Do you mean to say—?” began 
Jacquetta. 

“Well, you see, it’s like this. No, I 
don’t mind Tony being here; it will bo a 
solemn lesson to him never to fall in 
love with anyone. You see, it is like 
this. I sort of wrote to Bobby and 
said I could not marry him because I 
wanted to see what it looked like on 
notopaper, and also to see what it felt 
like not to be engaged to him. So then 
when 1 had enjoyed the awfulness of 
that as long as I could bear it, I wote 
again and accepted him, but it wasn’t 
quite what I meant to say, so I wrote 
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two or three letters and I’m sure I don’t 
know what I did with them, but I think 
they were all accepting him, only in 
some cases 1 sort of shouted Hallelujah, 
and in others I think I groveled too 
much, and then of course I saw what a 
mistake that was.” 

“And you wrote ogain refusing him?” 

“I am rather bad at knowing what 
things are like,” said Clemmie, smiling, 
“unless I see them on paper. For 
instance, I never could do sums in my 
head. I can’t choose a dress unless I 
pin patterns on my pincushion for about 

“Bobby will bo engaged to you one 
day of the week and refused by you the 
next for a good long time to come,” 
said Jacquetta. 

“Yes, but who posts the letters? I 
suppose, really, they creep out of 
bed when no one is looking and lie 
about on the floor as if they were meant 
to be posted. I always post my letters 
on the floor.” 

“I am going to be prayed for,” said 
Tony in a sudden and alarming manner, 
and in answer to his visitor’s startled 
inquiry whether he felt worse, he re¬ 
plied “no,” but that ho would like to 
hoar his name in church. “Mr. Bur¬ 
rows is coming to do it,” he said. 

“I can’t have it, Tony,” protested 
Miss Beamish, “really I can’t. I 
must get something settled about Bobby 
first.” 

“It’s all right, Tony, darling,” said 
Jacquetta. “I have ivritten the letter 
and posted it.” 

“Edgar hasn’t a chance if he comes 
now,” said Clementine. 

“I can’t help it,” said Jacquetta. “I 
have Tony to think about.” 

“Bobby will be here directly,” said 
Miss Beamish. (It no doubt accounted 
for her choice of dress, which was un¬ 
usually gay and beautiful this after- 

“Have you asked him down?” 

“No, but Bobby nearly always comei 


after he has been refused. It’s so 
upsetting, but I have a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief quite ready. Jacquetta, if 
there are bridesmaids will you be one?” 

She slipped off Master Darling’s bed 
as a knock at the door summoned her 
to descend to see Mr. Darner. Jac¬ 
quetta continued to sit by the sick 
child’s couch, and to give him lessons 
in wisdom. Her adjectives and happy 
phrases had come hack to her like re¬ 
turning health to a sick man, and she 
treated Tony to an account of Clem- 
mie’s “formidable sweetness” and the 
“gauche tenderness” which Bobby 
exhibited towards her. 

Tony always enjoyed when his sister 
talked in this way to him; it seemed to 
give him a feeh'ng of being treated with 
respect, and he used to watch her 
mouth open-eyed on these occasions as 
though waiting for visible pearls to drop 
from it. Still, for the moment, the 
sheer romance of Clementine’s love 
affairs was uppermost in his mind, and 
he said in a hoarse whisper, “Do you 
think he’s found another letter from 
her?” 

“No, I expect he’s pretending to say a 
long farewell to her, and that always 
touches Clemmie very much. I could 
see she was rather upset about the 
stockings.” 

“Do you think she’ll marry Bobby, 
Jack?” 

“Yes, Master Darling, I think she 
has meant to marry him from the very 
first.” 

“Why is she going to marry Bobby?” 

“ Out of curiosity, I think. She wants 
to see how Bobby turns out as a hus¬ 
band, and how far she can improve 

“Why does she want to improve 
him?” 

“You can’t help trying to improve a 
man if you are a woman,” said Jac¬ 
quetta. “It’s like tidying a room— 
your fingers simply itch to set things 
straight.” 
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“Why do women like tidying up so 
much?” queried the boy, whose ques¬ 
tions frequently demanded some crys¬ 
tallization of thought on the part of 
his hearers. “Why do women like 
tidying up, Jack?” 

“I believe it is what they are made 
for, Tony. Men are always pulling 
down things, and hurting each other, 
and untidying their rooms, and sticking 
their heels through socks, and getting 
things into a muddle generally, and 
women go after them with a broom and 
a dust-pan, or some bandages and 
rags, or just a little watering-can to lay 
the dust. But they have to skip away 
very quickly and pretend they were only 
doing the thing for fun as soon as the 
mending and the tidying and the patch¬ 
ing are over.” 

“Why do they skip away?” 

“Because that’s their place. You 
see, men like to take up a good deal of 
room, and they can’t do that unless 
women skip away, can they?” 

“ No, they can’t, ” said Master Darling, 
for once not asking a question, “but I 
don’t see why they should have all the 
room.” 

“Oh, but they’re so nice when they 
have everything they want,” said Jac- 
quetta. “You can’t think how nice a 
man can be when everything goes as 
he likes it to go.” 

“When things so \vrong with mo I 
say ‘Damn,’ ” said Tony. 

“You are becoming quite a little 
man,” she said. 

“Nurse said she’d slap mo next time 
I said it.” 

“Civilization demands,” said .Jao- 
quetta, “that wo give no vent to our 
natural emotions.” 

“Who demands it. Jack?” 

“Civilization.” 

“But I don’t like civilization. I 
want to say ‘Damn’ when I feel like 
it.” 

“It’s much bettor than liowling,” she 


“I think when I’m a man I’d like to 
be a sort of Doctor Barnardo.” 

“Oh, Tony, darling, you don’t feel 
worse?” said .lacquetta anxiously. 

“No, but I want to nurse children 
and make them feel well.” 

“Dearest, dearest Tony, don’t talk 
like that.” 

“Well, if I can’t bo Doctor Barnardo 
I’d like to be the man that cleans out 

“Jacquetta!” said Clemmie, bursting 
in upon them, “only one perfect thing 
has ever happened in the world!” 

“I suppose you have accepted him,” 
said Jacquetta. 

“I was fearfully well brought up. 
Jack, although I have turned out so 
badly, and I had to read Gregory’s 
Advice to Daughters in the days of my 
youth.” 

“A pernicious work. It said-?” 

“ ‘Never discover to a gentleman the 
extent of your devotion towards him 

The two girls kissed each other in a 
manner very girlish and irrational. 

Writers of old novels used to pause at 
critical moments in the’r works, and 
in order that their readers might not bo 
kept in a state of uncertainty about the 
ultimate behavior of their hero and 
heroine, they used “to anticipate,” 
and give a glimpse of future happenings 
before the moment for their recital 
had actually happened. A strain of 
mental effort was thus avoided, and 
should the novel have been appearing in 
the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
or in the more feminine pages of the 
Ladies' Journal, it could hardly have 
been anything but a relief to the read¬ 
ers to feel that in the following number 
of the periodical in question their hero 
and heroine would, after many vicis¬ 
situdes, be safely "nsured to happiness 
and to each other 

In the present pages it almost seems 
necessary to give the same sort of 
guarantee as an earnest of a happy 
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ending, and to safeguard the reader 
from unhappy speculations as to the 
conduct of so little serious and so un¬ 
decided a young woman as Clementine 
Beamish. 

It may therefore be recorded at once 
and without circumlocution that very 
shortly after this Mr. Robert Darner 
paid such of his debts as he could afford, 
had his hair out, prayed to God to for¬ 
give him his sins, and went to his 
wedding. It took place in the Guards’ 
Chapel before the summer was over, 
and to this day Bobby has very little 
recollection of it. He remembers link¬ 
ing in the vestry for a long time with 
Newman Greaves who told him to keep 
calm and not to make an exhibition of 
himself, and there was a tall clergy¬ 
man with a great flat prayer-book who 
alarmed him a good deal, and he knew 
that there was a bishop also with 
enormous sleeves, and a bunch of pale 
blue bridesmaids waiting at the door of 
the chmrch, and that he himself was in a 
tight uniform and wished he wasn’t. 

. . . What he longed for with all his 
heart was for the next hour or so to be 
over, and to be alone with the bride of 
his choice. The preliminaries to that 
pleasure seemed to him as protracted 
as they were unnecessary, and yet 
when the beadle said to him, “Now, 
sir,” he knew that to march out with 
Newman into the hideously bare space 
in front of a densely-packed forest of 
pews was infinitely more difficult and 
required more pluck than going to be 
hanged. His mother, in a front pew, in 
lilac taffeta and lace, gave, him her hand 
for a moment as he passed, and that 
helped him enormously: he thought 
how nice it was of her to know that he 
wanted the pressure of a hand just then, 
and in his heart he made various trite 
and appreciative remarks about mothers 
which did him credit. 

Later (looking back on the awful 
moments that followed) ho remembered 
that Newman seemed to be in trouble 


with two bats, but he knew, as men 
know in a nightmare, that he was un¬ 
able to help him. He smiled vaguely 
and was aware, subconsciously, that 
Newman had every right to kick him 
if he liked. Just at that moment the 
organ began to pjay deafeningly, he 
heard some boys singing at his back, 
far away at the end of the chapel, and 
by this he knew the choir was bearing 
down upon him, and he looked to New¬ 
man to instruct him what he ought to do. 
Newman by this time was much calmer, 
and was looking at his patent leather 
boots which had got scratched. Bobby 
thought Newman deserved hanging for 
being so selfishly absorbed and not 
helping him, and he said below his 
breath, “What on earth shall I do if 
Newman gets fogged?” The clergy¬ 
man with the big flat prayer-book rose 
up in front of him, as it were by magic, 
and he thought he was going to begin 
too soon, and almost shouted at him, 
“We’re not ready yet,” and he fought 
with the desire to say to Mr. Greaves, 
“You ought to protect me in some way 
from these awful happenings.” New¬ 
man was doing the hat trick again, 
however, and paid him no attention. 

The singing of the choir became 
louder, the clergyman with the big flat 
prayer-book became taller and taller. 
He longed with all his heart to turn 
round and see if Clemrc/ie was coming, 
and for one helpless moment he wished 
he could take his mother’s hand again. 

Then Clemmie came, and it was all 
right. She was standing beside him, 
composed and lovely, and -with a long 
white satin train to her .dress, and two 
little page-boys at the end of it. He had 
known before that she was beautiful, 
blit today she was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen—in her white 
satin dress and with her bouquet! 
Good God, what a woman! Had 
there ever lived anything so fair and so 
lovely before? And here she was 
giving him her hand, just as his mother 
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had done. How did they know and 
understand? Was there anything in the 
world like these women whom God 
gave to men in spite of their unworthi¬ 
ness, and was there ever anything like 
Clemmie, radiant, smiling, taking him 
in hand, as it were, and soothing all 
his fears and looking, dear angel, as if 
she were thoroughly enjoying herself. 

After she came and stood near him it 
was easy enough to play the man, and 
oven to speak fairly distinctly when it 
came to the moment when he heard his 
own voice—far away, it is true, but 
neither so loud nor so soft as he ex¬ 
pected it to be. Newman Greaves 
behaved like a trump, and handed the 
ring without a moment’s hesitation at 
the right moment, and then the bishop 
appeared in view (further on by the 
sanctuary steps), and the bishop was 
very indistinct (Bobby thought he could 
have made a better fist himself of the 
words of the service), and still later 
there came quite a quiet time, almost 
as if there had been a pause in the serv¬ 
ice, when he forgot the crowds and 
the bishop and Newman Greaves strug¬ 
gling with two hats, and he did not 
know what anyone was saying, but ho 
knew that ho was kneeling beside 
Clemmie, and that she was praying with 
her eyes shut, God bless her. It was 
really all he ever knew quite distinctly 
about his own wedding-day. 

Thus far with the newly-wedded pair 
with the odor of orange blossom about 
them, and the aroma of rich bridecake 
encircling them like a visible aura, and 
'.vith their intense belief in the impor¬ 
tance of the occasion, helped thereto by 
the cuttings from many picture papers 
which Newman Greaves subsequently 
forwarded to them. And to return to 
the moment when Master Anthony 
Darling insisted upon having his own 
High Priest to say prayers for him, 
which caused a split in the party as 
common, alas, as religious rites and 
ceremonies are well known to cause. 


Jemima decided to go up to London, 
and Miss Crawley, who had some in¬ 
teresting and delightful shopping in 
view, bogged her to go ivith her to the 
house in Wessex Street. 

There are some people who always 
help to choose trousseaux, and Jemima 
was one of them. Sometimes she was 
haunted by a fear that she would live 
to be a useful old maid. She came up to 
London and drove about with her aunt, 
and agreed with her that it was im¬ 
possible to get anything done in Sep¬ 
tember. And they saw tired dress¬ 
makers who were longing to get away for 
a holiday, and refreshed ones who had 
just got back, and they rang dusty 
door-bells and commented upon the 
fact that ivindow-boxes looked very 
faded and cats very melancholy in 
London in September, and they fre¬ 
quently talked of themselves as living 
in a wilderness. Probably the sug¬ 
gestion of picnicking in their manner 
of living helped to accentuate the agrec- 
ableness of their sojourn in London. 
Bodnim was away on his holiday, 
gaining strength for the festivities in 
front of him, a large part of the silver 
plate was at the bank, dinner was 
served in the library, for no particular 
reason, and there was a sense of novelty 
and general disorganization about the 
house which was delightful. 

“You are demoralized already,” said 
Jemima to her aunt, “and Mr. Mac- 
pherson has been seen smoking a cigar 
and rowing in a boat on the Serpentine.” 

“We went out in a boat together one 
evening!” said Julia. 

Jemima told her that , she would 
always know in future why she was 
sent to the theatre so often. 

Her sympathy, and her pleasant if 
not very gay banter, were part of the 
joy of that auspicious and delightful 
time which Miss Crawley spent in Lon¬ 
don. When she was not writing notes 
thanking friends for their rather serious 
congratulations, she was engaged in 
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seeing lawyers and men of business. 
She was fortunate in having about her 
men whom she thoroughly trusted and 
with whom it was a pieasure to discuss 
her affairs. They, on their part, always 
had the happiest remembrances of the 
woman who was always associated in 
their minds with blue velvet and furs and 
a charming manner which showed itself 
at its best when, as these old friends of 
hers expressed it, she “sat in her own 
place at the head of her table.” They 
sighed half enviously over Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s good fortune and most of 
them, judging by the professor’s hesi¬ 
tating manner, believed him to be quite 
unworthy of her. They used to say in 
confidence to their wives afterwards, 
“It’s an extraordinary thing how these 
clever men never shine in society.” 

In scientific circles, however, his star 
seemed to move on from glory to glory, 
and now Wilham was very busy in con¬ 
nection with some meetings to be held 
on account of various foreigners of 
distinction who had arrived in London 
at this inopportune time. Fortunately 
Miss Crawley had her niece who ably 
fulfilled the offlco of sympathetic fe¬ 
male friend at the present interesting 
crisis. Jemima recommended beauti¬ 
ful gowns and knew how things ought 
to be made. She even drew Julia away 
from Miss Burbidge’s hat shop where 
Julia had dealt for years. 

Edgar Burrows was busy with Fresh 
Air Funds and Holiday Funds and Boys’ 
Camps and Mothers’ Union Outings, 
and all the paraphernalia and business 
connected with a modem London parish. 
He called once at the house in Wessex 
Street and was told the ladies were 
not at homo. Jemima asked him to 
dine with them one night, but ho 
was engaged with a week-day evening 
service. 

Mrs. Darling had joined Tony and 
.Jacquetta at the seaside, whoso over¬ 
crowded September dullness was re¬ 
lieved by visits from Tom, and by those 


of Sir Mortimer Wilkes who liked to 
assiu'e himself of Master Darling’s 
satisfactory progress and heaith. A 
more secluded and less commonplace 
spot might have been found for the 
convalescent child had it not been for 
Tony’s predilection for nigger min¬ 
strels and itinerant preachers on the 
beach. Without these he seldom 
seemed contented, and he began to hold 
meetings at his lodgings with an 
audience of three, to whom he gave out 
hymns in a manner which convinced 
them that he was intended to be a great 
dignitary of the Church. 

After some quick happenings our 
young friends were going through a 
period of dullness with which the happy 
and prosperous affairs of their elders 
were in direct contrast. Jemima felt 
this most keenly. Her life had moved 
lately like the quickly changing pictures 
on a cinematograph, and so rapid had 
been the movement that she had not 
realized herself or her e.xistence until 
the present pause came. She gave her¬ 
self ungrudgingly, and by all the laws of 
ethics this should have made her per¬ 
fectly happy. Alas! for the exception 
in the matter of laws! Jemima was 
dull. The best thing in life seemed to 
have passed her by, and she was con¬ 
fronted with the spectre of the second 
best and was trying to make the best 
of it. 

“Which shall it be?” she used to say, 
“a profession such as Jacquetta has 
taken up, which makes her very happy, 
or a London vicarage with Edgar, or 
drifting on for a time as I have done for 
so tong, enjoying myself very well, but 
not perhaps altogether feeling satis¬ 
faction. Or shall I attempt some heroic 
life?—heroic lives are stdl lived in the 
world.” Poor Jemima felt that she at 
least could give her undivided time and 
attention to any cause which offered 
itself. There were few attractions to 
tempt her from a line of duty if she im¬ 
posed it upon herself. The world was 
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wide; probably it was much more than 
wide, it was narrow and full of suffering. 
She doubted if she were strong enough 
to undertake nursing, which seemed a 
legitimate outlet for most women’s 
energies, and once she had an idea that 
she would ask her aunt to endow a 
little Home for her whore she could look 
after children. 

It was not much use to think of going 
out to India and Japan, as she had been 
asked to do that winter. On a voyage 
she would be constantly with a party of 
friends, and she felt that the bright 
conversation which would always bo 
expected of her would bo impossible. 

All these were very poor reasons for 
her writing to Mr. Burrows one day 
and requesting him to come and see her. 

Edgar came, of course, and both 
ladies were at homo when he called. 

He shook hands conventionally with 
them, and Julia, who meant to give 
them an opportunity for private speech 
shortly but who had not yet discovered 
the convenience of an important mes¬ 
sage on the telephone, sat with the two 
for a while in the drawing-room and 
discussed with Mr. Burrows the deserted 
appearance of London in September 
and some details of her wedding which 
was to take place from his church. 
There was something almost trium¬ 
phant to her mind in being married from 
the place where Tom had first seen her 
wearing spectacles, and whore she 
had accepted the odious fact that she 
was no longer very young. Now, like 
most persons of her years, she had 
found the consoling reflection that age is 
not a question of time, and she repeated 
the formula often to herself and be¬ 
lieved it to bo an original discovery. 

“I liked your chmch so much,” she 
said, “the only time I was in it.” 

“lam glad you liked my little show,” 
said the young man wearily. Even 
in his depression Edgar had a slangy 
way of speaking, but he looked tired and 
not quite so spruce as usual. Jemima 
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had meant to treat him as a very ordi¬ 
nary visitor, and had said to herself that 
she hoped her aunt would remain in the 
room while Mr. Burrows paid his call. 
But itwas difficult for her not to appear 
at her best with any man who was in 
love with her, and something of Jemima’s 
old angular grace and attractiveness 
came back to her as she poured out tea 
and waited upon the clergyman. 

During the consumption of bread 
and butter at the meal long sacred to the 
tinkling chime of women’s voices and 
their ministrations to clerical friends, ho 
said, “lam going away for quite a long 
time, you know.” 

“We had heard nothing of it,” said 
Miss Crawley, with an instant desire to 
leave the two young people alone. A 
certain courage in love-making being 
noyf her prerogative she said deter¬ 
minedly, “I am afraid I am wanted 
downstairs,” and she went up to her 
bedroom and thought over many 
things. 

Had Edgar been struggling against 
sin and want in the East End of London 
she believed it might have suited 
Jemima better than the comfort and 
respectability of a highly-rented vicar¬ 
age in Mayfair. Might it not be bettor 
to let the young man go abroad as ho 
intended doing and look upon the love 
affair as a closed episode? Jemima was 
proverbially attractive, and had had 
several offers of marriage. Tom’s home 
was already thrown open in welcome to 
his future wife’s children, and there 
wore many pleasant things. Miss Craw¬ 
ley believed, still possible of achievement 
by her niece. Marriage .with Edgar 
Burrows must not be looked upon os the 
inevitable thing; his very devotion 
might weary Jemima by its persistence, 
and his pertinacious humility might 
seem at last to argue that the gift of 
love which he brought was uncostly. 

Rendered restless by the thoughts 
thus thrust upon her, and by real con¬ 
sideration for her niece’s happiness, she 
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wedding 


descended as she heard a door shut, 
prepared to tell Jemima that inauspi¬ 
cious love affairs will occur sometimes, 
and that there comes the moment when 
episodes of a tender nature are better 
resolutely ended. 

As she reached the drawing-room door 
she heard Edgar say, “A lot of the 
glory is off it now, Jim, but never mind,” 
and Miss Crawley stole away again and 
sat down and wrote to Clementine 
Darner a note of frantic apology to 
say that she believed she had always 
misjudged Mr. Burrows. 

Clemmie, meanwhile, was frustrated in 
her attempts to learn news of her 
friends at home by the fact that, in her 
aggressively newly-married hfe, she 
and Bobby always opened each other’s 
letters, and Clemmie explained this 
and many of her other idiosyncrasies 
by saying to all whom it might concern 
that she had entirely merged her own 
personality in that of her husband. 
Not only so, but she entirely believed 
what she said, and so did Bobby for a 

“I got a lovely letter from Jemima to 
you this morning,” said Bobby. “It 
was full of every scandal you can 
imagine.” 

“Jim is getting bettor,” said Clemmie. 
“How is Edgar?” 

“She said something about him, but 
upon my word I can’t remember what 

She began to search in his pocket 
saying, “Bobby, now that is too bad .of 
you. Did she say she was going to be 
married to him?” 

“I toll you I can’t remember. Jemi¬ 
ma writes an appalling hand, and I 
think I loft her letter on my washing- 
stand, so the chambermaid will know 
all that is going on in the worst circles.” 

“Talking of Jemima,” said Clemen¬ 
tine, “surely that is Mr. Charlton 
coming into the room now.” 

“We cannot help mooting people,” 
groaned Bobby. “Quick, Clemmie, 


what did he give us as a 
present?” 

“Spoons, rather nice old ones with 
Hvisted handles.” 

Socially, she always told him, ho was 
a complete failure. During their pere¬ 
grinations abroad they met countless 
friends, all of whom, it seemed to Mr. 
Darner, had given them wedding pres¬ 
ents. How Clemmie remembered them 
all he was blessed if ho knew, but she 
always said, as she introduced him, 
“You remember Mrs. Brown, or Lady 
Jones, or Captain Robinson? He (or 
she) gave us that lovely champagne jug 
or that sweet silver photograph frame.” 

She thought he might have said “Of 
course,” or something tactful of that 
sort, but Bobby used to say gratefully, 
“I am sure it was very nice, but I am 
afraid I don’t remember.” What good 
was that sort of man going to be in life? 

“In the end we shall have to fall back 
on domestic bliss and sit over the fire 
and abuse our relations,” she told him. 

“Some of them aren’t bad,” said the 
stolid Bobby. 

“Oh, but they are angels,” she said, 
“and your father’s letter to you'this 
morning, Bobby, was simply delightful. 
Did I show it to you? He forwarded 
quite a number of bills.” 

Mr. Charlton came towards them 
with his habitual air of having plenty 
of time to spare, and Clemmie tried to 
harden her heart against him, hut he 
began to be charming, as he always 
was, and she found it difficult to with¬ 
stand him. Also, he was above all 
things interesting, and to herself she 
hoped that one day Jemima would be' 
able to disengage her thoughts of him 
from the affections which at present sur¬ 
rounded them. She recognized that' 
he was one of a great world, a world of 
men and actions, and that the glamour 
of it was strong upon Jim. He was a 
man who was living and doing, and 
ho had not been able to resist asking 
the sympathy of a clever and brilliant 
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girl who was able to understand him 
and appreciate him. Half sadly she 
thought how many women there prob¬ 
ably were in the world who would bo 
willing to marry him, and withal her 
mind revolted against the hurt that 
her friend had received, and she spoke 
eloquently of all these things to Bobby 
after Mr. Charlton had taken his 
departure. 

“Don’t let’s pretend, first of all, 
that he isn’t delightful,” she said, 
“because that would be simply begging 
the question.” 

“Ho has a lot to say for himself,” 
said Bobby, who was not intellectual. 

“Yes, and he says it well. Bobby, 
it’s no use disguising the fact, Edgar 
will seem very dull after Mr. Charlton.” 

“Remember,” said Bobby, who had 
read the young lady’s letter care¬ 
lessly, “I can’t remember whether she 
told you anything about being engaged 
or not.” 

“I don’t think it will come for a good 
while yet,” said Clemmie sagely. “As a 
matter of fact, I don’t think men like 
Mr, Charlton are easily forgotten.” 

“I don’t believe ho treated her quite 
fairly,” said Bobby stolidly. 

“Jemima is a Survival,” said Clemen¬ 
tine, “and so is Mr. Charlton, and 
neither of them knows it.” 

“And when two Survivals meet,” 
said Bobby with unusual intolligenco, 
“there’s sure to bo trouble.” 

“If they both had not believed 
themselves to bo in the very forefront 
of new thought, now things, and new 
fashions it would not have been half so 
dangerous.” 

Bobby liked to hear her sago remarks, 
and waited for more. 

“I know I shall insult you dreadfully 
when I tell you, my dear, that many 
women regard men almost as ordinary 
beings nowadays. I believe they don’t 
even lie awake o’ nights thinking 
about them, and they hardly blush 
when they are spoken to, and they cer¬ 


tainly don’t mean to sit down meekly 
and got scolded as women used to do. 
They even have begun to think that 
they are always going to bo just good 
pals with everybody.” 

“And then a chap like Charlton 
comes along,” said Bobby, “and up¬ 
sets the whole thing.” 

“Once we were mysterious,” said 
Clemmie, “because we wore curls and 
shrieked at a mouse and cried a good 
deal and frequently fainted, and men 
wore mysterious too, because they knew 
the things which we never knew, and 
their interests and aims were different 
from ours. Now we have come nearer 
each other, and that is for good, you 

“But the new laws haven’t much 
benefited Jemima and Mr, Charlton,” 
he said udth genuine sympathy. 

“Because Jemima is one of those 
emancipated women who are so alarm¬ 
ingly feminine, and Mr. Charlton is a 
Simvival of the Old School and thinks 
himself modern. Probably he admires 
Jemima quite artistically and genuinely, 
and in the old days his love affair would 
havo been called ‘dallying with her in 
the shade.’ ” 

“I don’t quite see Jemima and Jack 
dallying in a rose bower,” said Bobby; 
“they always seem to me to bo hard at 
something.” 

“In the dear old vulgar, simple, 
nineteenth century days Mr. Charlton 
would have been asked by some pom¬ 
pous relative of Jemima’s whether his 
intentions wore honorable—she has been 
mooting him every day without a 
chaperon. Men and women have be¬ 
come friends.” 

“It has made the world a lot bettor,” 
he said sturdily. 

“While Aunt Julia has some one to 
chaperon her during the last phases of 
her maidenhood.” 

“When are the marriages coming 
off, Clemmie? and is it to bo a double 
event?” 
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“Mrs. Darling is going to wait one 
whole doeorous year,” said Cleinmie. 
“As a widow she fulfils herself. The 
touch of crape on .Mrs. Darling’s bon¬ 
net always reminds me of a novel when 
the heroine eonsuramates her woman¬ 
hood by putting on a wedding ring. 
My dear uncle has established himself 
onee more opposite the lady whom, I 
am sure, he was quite unaware ho was 
over intended to man-y.” 

“The stupidity of man is sometimes 
a safeguard,” he observed. 

Of this observation his wife took no 
notice. “I like all their letters from 
home very much, and if you would not 
leave all mine lying about on your wash¬ 
ing-stand I might really enjoy them. 
Jaequetta wrote me a very characteris¬ 
tic one from the seaside, garnished 
with grand and splendid adjectives.” 

“I read it,” said Bobby. “I never 
can understand people when they are 
trying to be clever or amusing.” 

The 


“I didn’t quite understand her last 
remark—or ought one to say of Jac- 
quetta, her last paragraph,” said Clem¬ 
entine. 

She took out a folded letter from her 
pocket and read: “The square root of 
love is dullness, and the apotheosis 
of the trivial renders life truly for¬ 
midable. Like Boswell, I shall take 
the first opportunity of returning 
to London, where, if there is not 
much happiness, there is at least such a 
diversity of good and evil that slight 
matters do not fix upon the heart.” 

“I thought the right quotation was 
‘slight vexations do not fix upon the 

“Either word might be appropriate if 
applied to a love affair,” she said. 

“Not Jaequetta, too!” exclaimed 
Bobby. “Do you know, my dear, 
that when all is said and done, love 
remains amazingly the fashion.” 

S. Macnaughlan. 

End. 
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E had always been interested in the frail little thing. 
They were in the same row—the outer one—of 
the same oval bed that was crowded with fellow- 
Pansies, and he was quick to notice that by the 
gardener’s carelessness the space between himself 
and his left-hand neighbor was wider than it 
should have been, a fact that annoyed him even 
then, and later became a source of real distress in 
his otherwise quiet life. 

This little left-hand neighbor seemed to attract by her very 
weakness and slowness of growth. He, himself, came of a Dutch 
strain, and showed it in his sturdy growth of stem and the body 
and velvet of his blossom. King of the Blacks he was called, 
and really he deserved his name, though one intensely “dark 
purple fellow,’’ who had been called “ Black ’’ the summer before, 
remarked, somewhat maliciously, that “the title of the King of 
the Blacks would never pay him for going through life with a pin¬ 
head orange dot for an eye.” 

The King used sometimes to fear the little maid at his side 
would never reach maturity. If the sun were very strong she 
shrank beneath the heat. If the rain fell she would sometimes lie 
prostrate, and those were the times when the distance between 
them distressed him, for, as he often told her, he could and would 
have supported her, and at least partly sheltered her with his 
broader leaves, but as it was he could only help her with his 
advice. And when she at last formed her flower buds and a 
shower was imminent he would warn her to turn those delicate 
buds downward that the water might run off and so save the 
tenderly folded petals within from watery ruin. 

Up to that time his feeling for her had been simply the tender 
affection one is apt to feel for the creature we help or protect, and 
he had often looked back with a bold, admiring orange eye at the 
smiling little mottled, banded Pansies, who had not hesitated one 
moment to nod at him—for they are a generally coquettish tribe. 

But one warm, still May morning all this was changed for the 
King of the Blacks, for there stood his slow-growing, frail neigh¬ 
bor holding up to his startled gaze the sweetest, tenderest, truest 
little face in all Panseydom. She was not brilliant nor velvet- 
blotched, nor yet banded, just a lovely porcelain blue of a perfectly 
even tint without markings of any kind, the pure color deepening 
into a violet eye with that speck of gold in the centre which, in a 
Pansy, answers to the pupil of a human eye. 

Looking upon this innocent beauty the King of the Blacks was 
suddenly shaken by a great passion of love and longing. He 
realized in that moment that she held all the sweetness of life for 
him. For one moment he enjoyed the unalloyed bliss of his 
discovery ; the next, alas ! brought to his knowledge some of the 
tortures that invariably accompany true love. Was he, then, 
jealous? Of course! Who could see that small, fierce, orange 
eye of his and doubt his jealousy—and goodness knows he had 
cause enough, but through no fault of little Porcelain Blue’s, mind 
you! She adored him: was aquiver with love from the edge of 
her topmost petal to the tips of her threadlike roots. 

But think of the maddening space_ between them 1 Do what 
they would they could not bridge it over. They looked and 
longed, and longed and looked, but only their sighs sweetly 
mingled. They knew neither embrace nor kiss. 

The King of the Blacks was a sturdy fellow, and jeatousy and 
disappointment made his temper prickly, and sometimes he 
wished many things of an unpleasant nature upon the gardener 
whose carelessness had caused so much suffering. Often he cried 
out for a pest of mealy-bugs, or slugs, or snails to come upon his 
garden. Once he went so far as to wish moles to follow his foot¬ 
steps beneath the lawn, but seeing how he had frightened Porcelain 
Blue he took that back, like the Dutch gentleman he really was. 


But it was hard to see all the winged marauders buzzing about 
his gentle little sweetheart, offering her the tattered compliments 
they had offered to each floral feminine they had met that day. 
To see a great “ Bumble-bee ” go blundering so heavily against 
her as to nearly knock her down 1 But, oh 1 worst of all, to see 
that Butterfly—that royally striped, banded, powdered, idiotic flirt 
masculine—to see him impudently clinging to shy little Porcelain 
Blue’s shoulder, while he stole the precious nectar from the sweet 
flower lips that cried vainly for the King to drive him away. 

$ 

No wonder he grew ill-tempered. He was so helpless. All he 
could do was to urge Porcelain Blue to call up her power of grow¬ 
ing, and then to direct that growth toward him, while he cheered 
her up by calling her attention to the long arm he was forcing 
forward as rapidly as possible toward her, knowing well that 
the lady mistress of them all would much prefer his black, velvety 
blossoms to such a growth of leaf and stem. 

Then, too, the King of the Blacks had much to endure from 
those about him. He had never concealed either his love or his 
distress, and there was much merriment at his expense among the 
flowers of his own bed and the insects that daily visited them. 

One perfect morning, when all the world seemed made for love, 
the King of the Blacks felt his heart was breaking, little Porcelain 
Blue drooped and hung her head so sadly, while all the others 
were fairly asway with laughter. Just then, warm and sweet and 
strong, the West Wind came blowing. The romping, teasing, 
rowdy West Wind 1 Many a time had he chucked the little one 
under her chin and set her petals into a wild, blue flutter, and now 
he paused a moment, disturbed at this sadness. Sadness in the 
path of the West Wind ? Oh, no 1 he would not tolerate that. So 
back he drew a pace, gathered himself together, and then made 
a laughing rush upon the lovers, flinging with tender force young 
Porcelain Blue full into the eager and clinging arms of the King 
of the Blacks. Then bumping their pretty faces together, he, 
rustling, fluttering and waving, went on his merry way, leaving 
them to learn in peace the sweetness of the flower kiss. Porcelain 
Blue was so entangled in the strong arms of the King that she 
remained there, and if he found his Heaven in her sweet face she 
found her sin his gentle strength. And so happily they lived their 
little space and knew nothing but joy. 

$ 

One early summer day the following year the mistress stood 
looking down with puzzled eyes upon a stranger in her great bed 
of saucy, wide-eyed beauties,'in all their satiny, velvety gorgeous¬ 
ness. She knew them all by name. There were “Kings This,” 
and “Queens That,” and “Warrior So-and-So,” and “French- 
Stained,” and “German-Blotched,” and “Somebody’s Royal 
Collection.” But where did this stranger come from, here in the 
outer row of the big oval bed ? 

Down on his knees the gardener expatiated on the perfection of 
form and the firmness of texture to be found in this beautiful, 
nameless blossom that was upheld so firmly by its sturdy stem. 

“ Pure porcelain blue, with markings that give it an almost human 
smile 1 ” murmured the lady. “The markings of blackest velvet, 
and that great red-orange eye 1 Where have I seen that peculiar 

eye, and where that pure, even tint of blue? Why-1 ” and at 

the same moment the gardener struck his earth-stained hands 
together, exclaiming, “The King of the Blacks, ma’am!” 

While his mistress cried, “ Porcelain Blue 1 ” and the gardener 
finished, “Hit’s the hoffspring of them two plants, ma’am, has 
sure has you are halive, and she ’as no name, poor thing.” 

“Oh, yes, she has,” smiled his mistress. “She is of Royal 
parentage and beautiful, and she is called The Princess 
Porcelain.” And to herself she whispered, “Ah, love never dies 1 
That is amply proved by the existence hereof Princess Porcelain.” 
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THE SHOCKING EXAMPLE. 


EW ALBION, as tlio bold Drake 
christened California when he 
thought of adding another to the pos¬ 
sessions on which “ the sun never sets,” 
was in anything but its present state 
of civilization at tho period of which I 
write. After being introduced gradually 
into the Union by serving a two-years’ 
apprenticeship as a Territory, it had just 
been declared a State, and come into all 
the rights, titles, and dignities appertain¬ 
ing thereto; but society, at least in the 
town of Palacios, was very much in the 
condition described in the famous report 
of an English officer on the Hottentots: 
“ Customs, beastly: manners, none.” 

Tho American population was chiefly 
of the types immortalized by Bret 
If arte, witli a small admixture of tamer 
souls recently introduced from the States. 
The Mexicans were, for the most part, 
a poor set of who went about 

slirouded in tho national scrape and 
mantilla, basked for hours in the sun¬ 
shiny Plaza daily, ate Chili peppers by 
the handful without moving an eyelash, 
.sold watermelons, rode burros, reared 
quantities of brown babies, cfiickens, 
and Chihuahua dogs, patronized fan¬ 
dangoes and bull-fights, aud were much 
more particular about their saints’ days 
than the weightier matters of tho law. 
Indeed, religion, as Anglo-Saxons un¬ 
derstand it, was practieally an unknown 
quantity at Palacios, although tho Mis¬ 
sion Church of the Concepcion had been 
founded there by a band of zealous 
Franciscan friars as far back ns 1767, 
and was still a thing of beauty, with its 
Jloorish belfry-tower, exquisitely-sculp¬ 
tured fagadc, and gray, lichcn-covered 
dome rising against an intensely blue 

A German physician, a French baker, 
a Swiss gardener, two Castilian families 
that boasted sangre aznl, and a Scotch¬ 
man who had boon everything by turns 
aud nothing long, made up the European 
contingent, and quite lately three com¬ 


panies of United States troops had been 
ordered to Palacios and it had been 
made a ddpGt for government supplies. 
In tho spring of ’61 there appeared on 
the scone a New-Englandcr, named, in 
Orthodox Puritan fashion. Zealous B. 
Whitaker, accompanied by a lady whom 
he called “ Miss” Whitaker, but who 
proved to be his wife, and not a sister, 
cousin, or aunt, as might have been in¬ 
ferred. The new'-comer was a simple, 
kindly old man, of narrow views and 
dull perceptions but amazing energy, and 
with a single spark of enthusiasm in his 
commonplace clay, caught from the sacred 
flame that has lighted myriads of souls 
in alt ages. 

In other words, ho was an honest, 
religious creature, accustomed to the 
rigid moralities and proprieties of a 
small Eastern town, and for a time after 
his arrival in Palacios he seemed quite 
paralyzed by a state of affairs so foreign 
to his past experience, and wrote home 
that it was ” Sodom and Gomorrah come 
again.” 

Most likely this statement was not 
very wide of the mark, but there were 
no Ncw-Englaifders in the cities of tho 
plain, or they would certainly have done 
ns Mr. Whitaker did in Palacios,—set 
about reforming the inhabitants, unde¬ 
terred—undeterred do I say? inspired, 
rather—by the difficulties of tho situation. 

“ I’ll tell you what you want to do: 
you want to get up a Sunday-SChool; 
you want a church,” said lie to an in¬ 
fluential citizen, a gambler, whom he 
found sitting on top of a barrel in a- 
store to which he had gone. " Got 
children, ain't you? Guess you'd like 
’em brought up correct, wouldn’t you ?” 
And although " big-foot Burnett,” as he 
was popularly known, had certainly not 
lain awake at night coveting either in¬ 
stitution, up to that period, he pulled 
out fifty dollars before tho interview was 
over, telling the old man to “ play on that 
while it lasted,” and promised to send 


liis two little daughters to the “ concern” 
as seen ns it got started. Mr. Whitaker 
next found an old Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Harbottle, the wife of a soldier who had 
abandoned her and gone baek to Eng¬ 
land when his term of enlistment was 
out, a Presbyterian merchant lately 
arrived with ten olivc-hranches, and • his 
young clerk Mr. Potts, and a Slethodist 
milliner, who was very anxious to know 
if “ the first people were going to take 
classes,” and did not finally commit her¬ 
self to the enterprise until this essential 
aristocratic condition had been fulfilled 
to her mind by two of the oflicoi c i 
agreeing to tcaeh in the new school. 

Mr. Whitaker then turned his atten¬ 
tion to collecting the children, and soon 
sceured the progeny of most of the 
saloon-keepers, stage-drivers, and nonde¬ 
script employds of the government. In¬ 
flamed by a generous ardor,, he oven 
dreamed of making converts among the 
Mexicans; but the illusion did not last 
long. He found one little boy with an 
eye for fivc-cent pieces and an irrepres¬ 
sible craving for jieloncillos (a brown 
sugar pyramid confection ns irresistible 
to the Mexican youth ns jam-tarts to one 
of our boys), and induced him to come 
once to the school; but the next day the 
unhappy child met the Padre coming 
out of the back-door of the church after 
mass, and, though he was making for 
the cock-pit across the Plaza and had a 
remarkably fine pair of birds under his 
arm, he stopped long enough to give 
poor Juan such a terrible rating that 
the very sight of Mr. Whitaker would 
make him scud away like a rat to his 
hole. 

But the good man’s success in other 
quarters was as conspicuous as this 
failure, and out of all these heterogeneous 
and conflicting elements he finally organ¬ 
ized and set in motion the school of 
his heart. It was dubbed the “ Union 
Sunday-School,” and inscribed as such 
in a largo round hand (with much at¬ 
tention to up-strokes and down-strokes 
and an overpowering sense of responsi¬ 
bility) on the fly-leaves of twenty hymn- 
books and ten Bibles, on winch was 
based Mr. Potts’s claim to be addressed 


as librarian by that oflicial himself. Mr. 
AVhitaker elected himself superintend¬ 
ent, and, though a Congregationalist, was 
obliged to concede so much to the preju¬ 
dices of his coadjutors that Canon Far¬ 
rar or Dean Stanley could not have 
arranged a programme that embraced 
more of the marrow of Christianity or 
ignored so completely the theological 
bones of contention. It was agreed 
that each teacher should not only bo 
absolutely unfettered in his dealings with 
the children under his care, but at 
liberty to secure the transient services of 
clergymen of his “ persuasion” (as the 
superintendent delicately put it) when¬ 
ever it was possible. The army ladies 
were given classes composed of the 
elder girls, and, getting out their prayer- 
books, promptly began a course of in¬ 
struction based on the Creeds, the three 
orders of ministry. Apostolical Succes¬ 
sion, and the Articles. Mrs. Brown 
(the milliner), being put in charge of 
the younger girls, took Bible verses 
and Dr. Watts’s Hymns as the founda¬ 
tion of her system, mingled with such 
agreeable secular information as is con¬ 
tained in “ How doth the little busy 
bee,” and “ 'Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
and lightened by frequent intervals of 
refreshment in the shape of peppermint- 
drops, of which the good-natured woman 
was herself fond, and which arc known 
to be tlie most powerful stimuli to the 
youthful mind. Mrs. Harbottle, who 
was a cockney of purest ray serene, 
said she would be “ very ’appy to ’ave 
the hinfant class,” and not only taught 
her flock the Lord’s Prayer, and “ Now 
I lay me,” in her own vernacular, but in 
tbree montbs had them spelling “ a-ni, 
ham, i-t, hit,” and demauding, “ ’Ave 
you the ’orse?” or announcing, “ This his 
a howl,” with a success that deserved, 
if .it did not receive, the highest praise. 
Jlr. Preston, the merchant, had the 
large boys assigned to him, and went to 
work with enough machinery to have 
converted a nation,—a Concordance, two 
Bibles, a dictionary of terms, a History 
of Palestine, with extensive maps, the 
Larger Catechism, a small globe, several 
memorandum-books, and, most impressive 
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of all, a largo gold.watch, and a gold 
pencil, which latter ho screwed up and 
down unceasingly, and stuck behind his 
car when he looked out his texts on pre¬ 
destination, which he did at great length, 
only to lose them all precipitately if he 
chanced to be interrupted. 

The indomitable Whitaker, not being 
able to hire a suitable place in which to 
hold his school, got permission to use 
the upper room in the new court-house, 
whose windows overlooked the jail. Ho 
enlisted under his banner as sexton a 
most amusing specimen of the Maine 
lumberman, employed as messenger at 
one of the government ollices,—a huge, 
ungainly creature, who never seemed in 
the right place, no matter where he was 
put, combined simplicity and shrewdness 
to a remarkable degree, was transparently 
mean in a thousand little ways, as vain 
of his Sunday clothes and as greedy of 
praise as a child, and firmly convinced 
tliat but for him the services would come 
to an end. Every Sunday morning he 
would open the doors, dust the benches, 
put a pail of water and a gourd in one 
of the window-seats for the use of the 
thirsty, hot-blooded young animals who 
were already swarming outside, place a 
stone-china pitcher filled with the same 
fluid and flanked by a greenish glass on 
tile pine table behind wbieh the super¬ 
intendent was to be intrenched, and then 
select from innumerable candidates cer¬ 
tain of the children whom he would hold 
lip in his long, strong arms, to peep 
at the prisoners next door, while ho 
descanted on their evil deeds and repu¬ 
tations with many a shake of the head 
and much homely comment. After this, 
llnfiis (whose surname no one ever 
troubled himself to mention) would take 
up a position on the back bench and act 
as a kind of moral policeman ; for while' 
the (jucer, faithful soul was the butt of 
many a joke of the grown people, the 
children saw nothing absurd in him, and, 
however young or timid, would go to him 
almost ns soon as to their mothers, so 
that his influence over them was by no 
means to bo despised. 

The least valuable members of any 
organization are always unfailing and 
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punctual in their attendance on its meet¬ 
ings, and at five minutes to nine o’clock 
precisely, Mrs. Harbottle, in a poke- 
bonnet and bombazine of the wonderful 
build and incredible rustiiicss peculiar to 
the London pew-opener, would march 
in, and, witiiout so much ns a glance at 
Rufus, whom she cordially detested, trot 
into her place, lay Iter gamp carefully 
down under tlio scat, and, burying her 
face in her black cotton gloves, kneel 
down and say her preparatory prayer, 
exactly as she would have done in a 
cathedral at home. The children would 
then begin pouring in, and, though the 
boys wore for the most part barefooted 
and roughly clad, and the girls boasted 
only the clicap glories of gay pink and 
blue calicoes, with sun-bonnets to match, 
there were plenty of rosy, shining, 
charming little faces among them, a few 
very intelligent ones, and none with the 
sad linos and the diseased precocity that 
make a gamin one of the saddest sights 
in the world. 

Mr. Whitaker coming in presently 
would open the school after an invariable 
pattern, although he had been taught to 
distrust all forms in religion. 

First lie put on his glasses and looked 
at tito congregation over them severely. 
He then took them off, wiped and re¬ 
placed them, and looked about him from 
rmder them benignaiitly. He then 
cleared his throat and drank a glass of 
water, rolled his red bandnnim up into a 
ball in his right hand, clutched a hymn- 
book in the left, and, after a moment 
devoted to attaining the tranquillity of 
desperation, shut his eyes, and finally 
committed himself to a long, rambling, 
scrambling, extemporaneous prayer, in 
wliicli, like Mr. Swiveller playing the 
flute, ho hold on to one idea until he 
could feel for another, and at last con¬ 
cluded suddenly, wlien no one was ex¬ 
pecting it, vastly to the relief of his 
lienrcrs, but most of all to his own. 

After this he read a chapter in the 
Bible, generally about the Hivites or 
tbe Jebusites, for, being himself tlio 
most peaceable of men, bo naturally 
relished the idea of slaying his thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands in a vica- 
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rious nnd perfectly justifiable fasliion. 
Ho then “ raised the toon," as he 
phrased it, and sang "On the other 
side of Jordan," or “ When I ean 
read my title elear," with a reckless 
display of gum, and a spirit and hearti¬ 
ness that were quite delightful. 

The assistant missionaries then settled 
down comfortab'y to the work of teach¬ 
ing. When lessons were over, if there 
was no clergyman present the service 
concluded with an address from Mr. 
Whitaker. After the first six months, 
however, it constantly happened that 
there was a olergyinan : one or other of 
the denominations was almost sure to bo 
represented at least once a month, nnd 
anything more various and contradictory 
than their teachings and views cannot 
well be mingincd. 

The pro-teinporaneous pastor always 
took Mr. Whitaker’s arm-chair behind 
the pine table, and his adherents occu¬ 
pied the i'ront bench, which was volun¬ 
tarily ceded to them as a natural right. 
He always felt the want of moral sup¬ 
port, and was chilled by the contrast 
between the ranks of the faithful (f.e., 
those who thought as ho did) and the 
oppo.sition, so that he was, in a sense, 
obliged to bo controversial in order to 
explain why he was not something else 
instead of a Prc.sbyterian, Baptist, Meth¬ 
odist, or Episcopalian, as the case might 
be, and make converts where they were 
evidently sadly needed. The more sym¬ 
pathetic natures, in easting about for 
some point of fusion with the audience, 
1‘cll instinctively upon the plan of the 
lllnglish vicar who said to his curate, 

“ When in doubt about your sermon, 
pitch into the Popeand ns, after all, 
nothing welds people together more 
firmly than a common prejudice, it al¬ 
ways answered perfectly. It.is a wonder 
that St. Peter’s and the Vatican did not 
crumble into ruins under such repeated 
attacks, and that the Holy Pather was 
not reduced to the condition of the ex¬ 
communicated jackdaw of Ithcims. But, 
if this was a point of agreement, who 
can number the irreconcilable differences? 
If to look at religious truths from every 
possible stand-point be an advantage, that 
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congregation ought to have had a 
breadth of view and a catholic grasp of 
such subjects that would have made 
them conspicuous ornaments of an lilcu- 
mcnical Council; but, ns a matter of 
fact, they either felt as the old woman 
did who said that “ total depravity was a 
good enough doctrine for her, if people 
would only live up to it," or wondered, 
with Luther presiding over a congress 
of reformers, “ if the good God knew 
what all this wrangling was about." At 
all events, in spite of a wealth of argu¬ 
ment, each member of this Union pre¬ 
served friendly relations, eschewed en¬ 
tangling alliances, and remained in the 
mould ill which he or she had been 
originally melted and poured. 

'The first assault was made by a 
Methodist niinister, who had a great 
deal to say about the “ Peskypalians,” 
and their “ formal preaching of a formal 
religion, that trusted to printed prayers 
and not to those written on the fleshy 
tables of the heart.” This greatly of¬ 
fended Mrs. Ilarbottlc, who said to her 
class.next Sunday, “Chapel-people arc 
all like that,—rampageous! My mother 
would never let me set foot in one of 
their places, though I ’ad friends as 
went, and inany’s the time she ’as said 
to 1110, ‘ Lisbetto, go to your grave with 
your prayer-book in 3'our 'and!’" There 
next came a very young Baptist mission¬ 
ary, who informed the people that not 
one of them had ever been really bap¬ 
tized, and that for his part ho not only 
believed in- going down “ plum’’ into 
the water when tliat rite was performed, 
but held his converts under until they 
“ bubbled.” This aroused Mrs. Brown, 
who had “ sat under" Dr. Bates, of St. 
Louis, whom she described ns having “a 
towering intelleck,” and knowing more 
about baptism in a minute than his 
theobgical adversary could learn in a 
thousand years. There next appeared a 
bilious nnd saturnine Presbyterian divine, 
who cheerfully gave out that there was 
“not a child in that school that was 
too young to be damned,” followed by 
a dear, benignant old gentleman of the 
same faith, much diluted by the milk of 
human kindness, who was most agreeably 
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sure tlint every one of them would be 
saved! 

A very breezy and flowery army ebnp- 
lain was secured on one oecasion, and 
preaebed a sermon that began, like an 
advertisement of some patent medicine, 
as far from tlie text as pos-sible,—in the 
Himalayas, indeed,—from wbicb point 
be worked around by way of Ceylon and 
Italy to England, described celebrated 
pictures and catbedrals, quoted poetry, 
touebed ineidcntally on astronomy, bot¬ 
any, and the latest scientific discoveries, 
and wound up with a glowing tribute to 
the age of cbivalry, and an impassioned 
appeal to the congregation to “ follow tlio 
white plume of Henry of Navarre!” 
This was regarded ns a marvel of elo¬ 
quence and erudition by some of bis 
bearers, and described ns “n burning 
effort” by Mr. I’otts in bis Sunday 
letter to bis niotbcr in Jlnryland. 

It is needless to say that there were 
representatives of each of these creeds 
whose sermons were as admirable ns they 
were earnest, and it finally cbnnccJ that 
the army ladies captured a bishop. This 
was felt to bo a triumph even by those 
who in the abstract were most opposed 
to such dignitaries, ns the preparations 
for bis reception proved. If there bad 
been a newspaper in the place, the fact 
would have been advertised; and, as it 
wa,4, the size of the congregation on the 
eventful Sunday testified to the admira¬ 
ble capacity of the human tongue for 
spreading news. The children grew 
more and more excited ns bench after 
bench filled with strangers, and gazed 
with prol'oundcst interest at Ilufus ori¬ 
entalizing on the front steps, his rings 
and chains ilasbing in the sunshine, a 
plaid red-aud-green waistcoat dazzling 
the eyes of all beholders, his huge feet 
eased in the newest, shiniest, creakiest 
of boots, his hair combed up in an im¬ 
posing pyramid in front and apparently 
gined to the nape of bis neck behind. 
And tliere were the army ladies, in New 
York toilets, coming early to put prayer- 
books in all the seats and murk the 
places (or the uninitiated. And Mrs. 
Jirown, sweeping to her place in black 
silk and gold bracelets, and a most gor¬ 


geous hat (the Peak of Tencriffe in pink 
velvet, with ouantitics of flowers and 
feathers tumbling out of the crater) 
perched jauntily upon her blonde curls. 
And the always neat Mr. Preston, more 
(I qmitre ipingks than ever, and sport¬ 
ing diamond studs, and conferring in 
impressive whispers with the superin¬ 
tendent, resplendent in a buft’ waistcoat 
and holding a white beaver in one hand. 
And Mrs. Harbottlc creeping meekly in, 
a bit of yellow lace at the throat of her 
bombazine, her poke faced with lavender, 
white cotton gloves, and a striped parasol 
in lieu of the gamp; followed by Mr. 
Potts, who left a trail of attar-of-roso 
on the air and carried a crippled child 
in his arms. Last of all, the bishop— 
a fine-looking man of about fifty—was 
driven to the door in an army ambulanco, 
walked up the aisle already robed, while 
every neck was craned to get a good view 
of him, and took a scat on the platform 
to which he was waved by the superin¬ 
tendent. An examination of the chil¬ 
dren Ibllowcd, of course, with the usual 
cft'ect of silencing every child in the 
school that knew anything. In common 
with other visitors, the bishop took a 
great deal more notice of the two little 
Burnett girls—lovely children, with 
their dead mother’s beautiful Spanish 
eyes and gentle ways—than of the prize- 
scholar, an ugly little pulmonary Chris¬ 
tian who had learned over two hundred 
texts perfectly and was given the “ Life 
of Archbishop Cranmer” in mottled 
covers ns a reward. One luminous 
scholar, on being asked by the bishop 
what death St. Peter died, replied boldly, 
“ Ho was boiled in oil,” and on being 
remonstrated with as follows, “ Oh, no, 
my dear: ho was crucified head down¬ 
ward, you remember. Now, why?” 
burst out with, “ Because he was a thief!” 
to the horror and confusion of his 
teacher. Another hopelessly muddled 
infant was asked what Eve was made 
of, and replied with an air of entire con¬ 
viction, “ Of the stone that was rolled 
from the door of the sepulchre;” and 
51r. Preston's combined class could not 
tell what Bethlehem was remarkable for. 
But these formed the humiliating fea- 
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tures of wliot the biahop enllcd “ a most 
interesting exhibition." Tlio responses 
were ratlier Inmo, in spite of tlie pre¬ 
cautions that bad been taken. Tlic ser¬ 
mon was a short and practical one. 

When it was over, the superintendent, 
not to bo olTaeed by the greater luminary, 
gave om the usual weekly notices witli 
great dignity and as nearly as possible in 
words of six syllables. Before leaving, 
the bishop, a prelate of genial temper 
and agreeable manners, was presented 
to a number of pcr.«ons, and charmed 
everybody by bis tact and good-fellow¬ 
ship. Jlrs. llarbottlo seemed cpiite over¬ 
powered by bis condescension, and, flat¬ 
tening herself against the wall, courtesied 
every time bo looked that way, and fairly 
turned jmrjilc when introduced. 

The bishop politely commented on the 
heat of the room. 

“ Yes, my lord, if I may make bold 
to say BO, there ain’t no cliimbleys nor 
wcntilators," said the good woman, with 
a dolcrential air. “ It’s very diflerent 
to what I’ve been used to at ’ome.” 

"Ah! you arc an ICnglishwoman, I 
see, and a good Churchwoman, of 
course,’’ said the bishop, smiling; and, 
some one else coming up, he turned to 
make fresh conquests, leaving JIrs. liar- 
bottle to gaze rapturously at Ins back, 
made attractive by the familiar vest¬ 
ments, and to express her delight to the 
army ladies standing by. 

“ His lordship is quite the gentleman, 
mem. I shall write ’usband as ’ow I’ve 
’ad the honor of shaking ’ands with ’is 
lordship. It were a comfort, mem, to 
’avc things done like that agen, weren’t 
it? It set mo thinkin’ of ’em all at 
’ome that much that 1 could ’ardly say 
a word. You sec, mem, hoggin’ your 
pardon for mentionin’ it, this country 
ain’t like Hngland. Why, mem, when 
we first came to this country, mo and 
’usband was in Cincinnati, and, would 
you believe it, mem ? wc saw the lord 
mayor with ’is ’eels up at a Vivery-sla- 
ble!" 

lloth ladies were laughing at the hor¬ 
rified expre.ssion called up on the face 
under the poke-bonnet by this i'rigbtful 
rcminisceiico, when a practical proof of 


the truth of what she had been say¬ 
ing was furnished by Ilufus, who never 
could be taught that such a thing ns 
caste existed, and just then came creak¬ 
ing up the ai.sle with long, awkward 
strides, gave the bishop a I’ricndly clap 
on the shoulder with one of his enor¬ 
mous, loose-jointed, freckled bands, and, 
putting his head on one side, while bis 
honest face glowed with satisfaction, ex¬ 
claimed. •• Wall, parson, I took a proper 
sight of comfort in that sarmon of yourn. 
Hope you’ll come again." 

Mrs. Harbottle gave a petrified stare, 
and then protested, “ Of all the cx- 
tr’or’nary, iniperent vergers as ever I 
set heyes on, that Ilufus do take the 
lead. He’d ’avo done ns much to ’or 
majesty. W'hatevcr will ’is lordship 
think V” 

W'lmt his lordship did was to thank 
Ilufus with dignified cordiality, forcing 
Mr. Potts to say that, while he disap¬ 
proved of Episcopal doctrines, there was 
no denying that the bishop was “a 
mighty pleasant gentleman.” 

This fairly stated the position of the 
greater part of the congregation, but for 
some time afterward everything in the 
school was dated from the bishop’s visit; 
and he liiay be said to have founded the 
Very flourishing Episcopal parish that c.x- 
ists at Palacios now. 

Things settled down into the usual 
grooves after this for some time. No 
stray clergymen were to be bad until 
autumn, and it was in the interim that 
Mr. W'hitaker bit upon and gradually 
elaborated bis great scheme for the im¬ 
provement of his flock. 

The superintendent was not an elo¬ 
quent man, nor a highly-cdutatcd one, 
but he was simple and in earnest,— 
two essentials in dealing with children, 
who all seem endowed insiinctivcly with 
T'liackeray’s eye and ear for shams, ad¬ 
just the balances in which they weigh 
their elders with the utmost nicety, and 
write " Menc, mene, Ickd, vphuynin' op¬ 
posite many a name that the world holds 
in high esteem. 

As a rule, Mr. AVhitaker was in sym¬ 
pathy with his youthful audience, but 
one Sunday in August, when ho was 



tr3’in" to arouse tlio languid interest of 
5Ir. Preston’s boys, who seemed liardly 
able to catch a fly or exchange marbles, 
much less to pay attention to a long lec¬ 
ture on the obvious duty of obedience to 
parents, and kept slipping off the benches, 
as though they had been buttered, in 
search of small coins intended for the 
plate, the cood man’s eyes wandered over 
the school until they rested upon 51r. 
Potts. 

Now, Mr. Potts came of a highly-rc- 
spcctablc and religious family in 5Inry- 
land, a family that must have fed uj)on 
canvas-back ducks for generations, for 
in no other way is it possible to account 
for the gonial, the charitable, the admi¬ 
rable qualities of their representative in 
Palacios. Anything more honest, kindly, 
and exquisitely mild than Stephen Har¬ 
ford Potts it would be impossible to 
fancy. 

He was a Freemason, a member of 
the Church, voted regularly, insured his 
life, and had made his will. At great 
personal sacrifice he had paid a prodigal 
father's debts. Ho supported his mother 
and two very ugly and de|)ressing maiden 
sisters, was the slave of his nephews and 
nieces, loaned money to his brothers- 
in-law whenever their cro])s failed, and 
was incapable of refusing to go secur¬ 
ity for a friend. In travelling he was 
always victimized by the unprotected 
female, and was fleeced to any extent at 
church fairs. He was so transparently 
kind and gentle that the uniform of a 
London policeman could not have saved 
him from the importunities of beggars, 
or an oflicc on Wall Street from the in¬ 
sinuating addre.sscs of book-agents. Ho 
performed all the duties of life to per¬ 
fection ; and as to its pleasures, did ho 
not at parlies alwaj’s dance with the 
wall-flowers and governesses and take the 
old ladies in relays down to supper? 
Could he take a jjarty of people out for 
a sleigh-ride without putting in at least 
one poor relation ? As for his vices, they 
consi.stcd in a stern determination to bo 
wbat 5Iark Twain calls “ a musician in 
defiance of the will of God,”—ho would 
(day the flute,—and ho was irresistibly 
impelled to propose to some girl every 


three mopths, though there tvas no pos¬ 
sibility of his being able to marry for at 
least ten years. 

All these facts about Mr. Potts being 
well known in Palacios, one would not 
have supposed that Mr. Whitaker could 
possibly have found just the inspiration 
that ho did in a casual glance at the li¬ 
brarian. However, ho suddenly turned 
toward the row of restless, fidgety boys, 
and, without a break in the tliread of 
his narrative, said, ” Yes, obedience to pa¬ 
rents is a great duty,—the second duty 
you owe, Komember that, boys. 5Iany 
and many a man wishes he had kop’ it 
in mind better. You see, a boy begins 
by thinking himself a very smart boy 
and being sure his pa and ma don’t know 
anything at all. And when he is little 
he says ‘ I shan’t’ and ‘ I won’t’ to every¬ 
thing, and won’t mind anybody. And 
he goes on getting worse and worse, and 
deceives his father all the time, and 
swears at his mother when she begs him 
not to go with bad boys, and at last, 
when he gets ns big ns 5Ir. Potts there 
[boys revive at once and stare in the 
direction indicated. Startled movement 
on the part of 5Ir. Potts], wbat does he 
do but run away to sen? And he gets 
jilenty of kicks and oufls there, I can tell 
you. And the captain is always knock¬ 
ing him down with the belaying-pin and 
putting him down below in irons because 
he won’t do his duty and mind his su¬ 
periors. And one fine day what hap¬ 
pens ? Why, he falls out of the rigging, 
and is picked up senseless, and hecomes 
a cripple for life. And he comes home 
to find his parents dead, and has to wan¬ 
der about the streets begging for a living, 
in rags and misery.” 

Stimulated by the evident success of 
this effort, Mr. Whitaker next Sunday 
took for his theme “ Avarice,” and treated 
it in exactly the same way. This time 
5Ir. Potts began ns a little boy to hoard 
his pennies and turn a deaf ear to a 
blind man asking alms; he was taken 
through'a course of potato-parings, can¬ 
dle-ends, bran-siftings, old bones, and 
black bread, never equalled, except in 
Elwcs’s establishment, and died in a 
hovel, on straw, an emaciated old hcr- 
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niit, simnncd by everybody, leaving fifty 
tbouiinnd dollars in gold buried under 
the cow-slicd. 

AVIion sebool was over, 5Ir. Potts ac¬ 
cidentally met Mr. Whitaker at the door, 
and said, “ Well, sir, that was a good lec¬ 
ture of yours this morning, a very good 
lecture. Put ain't you—ain’t you making 
rather a scarecrow of mo to the boys ?” 

This was mildly hazarded ns a sug¬ 
gestion, not asserted ns a fact, and was 
promptly pooh-poohed by the superin¬ 
tendent once for all. 

Two Sundays afterward “ ISnvy” was 
the subject of the day, and Mr. Potts 
was represented as a boniict-roiiffc schem¬ 
ing to sap the very foundations of all 
governments and civilizations, a dark, 
wicked soul, that crowned a lifetime of 
secret hate by throwing vitriol in the 
face of a noble, gifted brother. 

The experience acquired was of value 
to Jlr. AVhitnkcr in treating the subject 
of “ Theft,” which came up before long. 
Mr. Potts now, a bcautil'ul rosy boy, 
adored by his parents, began by taking 
a pin that didn’t belong to him, and ab¬ 
stracting lumps of sugar from the tea- 
tray when no one was looking, and ended 
by robbing first a shop-till and then a 
diamond-merchant and being sentenced 
to the penitentiary. 

As the weeks rolled by, there was 
scarcely an oficnce against the laws of 
his country that Mr. Potts did not com¬ 
mit. lie burned the hou.se over the 
head of the pious widow who had nursed 
him through smallpox. Ho forged, 
and gambled, and drank. Truth was 
stranger to him than fiction. He was 
a noted desperado, the terror of his 
neighborhood, a brutal husband, an 
awful example to his children, and 
brought his mother’s gray hairs down 
in sorrow to the grave with the most 
callous indiilcrcnce over and over again. 
And all the while Potts, the actual, the 
amiable, the irroproacbablo. sat in the 
rogues’ gallery and listened with deep 
interest to the choice extracts from the 
Newgate Calendar that formed his im¬ 
aginary biography. After that first re¬ 
monstrance. he seemed to rather cnioy 
the de.sperntc deeds of the metaphorical 


Potts, and to take a certain interest in 
seeing his character skilfully worked up 
in India ink, with as many shadows and 
as few lights ns possible. 

One of his little scholars to whom he 
had been kind got rather excited once, 
and said, with, unregenerate frontier 
heat, “ If Mr. Whitaker was always 
pitching into mo like he does to you. 
I’d put a bullet through his head,” 
but only scandalized his gentle friend, 
who said in reply, “ Hush, Tommy. It’s 
very wicked of you to talk so. He does 
it to teach the boys ; that’s all. And, 
besides, I might liave done them. 
Tommy, if things had been difierent. 
I might have done them.” 

At last in the course of Sir. Whit¬ 
aker’s lectures it became necessary for 
him, as for all fervid orators, to bring 
his crescendo movement up to an efibc- 
tive climax. It was the last and best, 
or rather worst, of the series, The 
crime enlarged upon was murder. 3Ir. 
Potts was introduced as a mere baby, pull¬ 
ing off the logs of flies. At ten ho was 
killing cats. At sixteen ho bad knocked 
out the brains of a favorite horse in a 
paroxysm of rage caused by the animal’s 
rcfu.sal to jump a ditch. At twenty-live 
ho had a quarrel with his most intimate 
friegd, and, drawing a bowie-knife from 
his belt, rushed at his victim and cut 
his throat from ear to ear. Ho was tried 
and sentenced to death. 

“ Look at him,” said the superintend¬ 
ent, waving his hand impre.ssivoly toward 
the open door and infusing much pathos 
into his voice. “ Ho is being taken out 
to the plaza in a cart, sitting on his own 
coffin. There are thousands of citizens 
gathered there, and the governor of the 
State, and the sheriff, and the jailer. 
There is his poor heart-broken old 
mother, and his unhappy wife, And 
now they have pulled the black cap over 
Jlr. Potts’s face, and ho is swinging on 
the gallows! On the gallows, boys f ’ 
Then, with a sudden return to liis usual 
voice and manner, “ We will now sing 
‘ Oh, let us bo joyful,’ page 37, and close 
the school.” 

It was closed. It has been closed 
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for ninny a year since. “ Tlio feet 
tlint oroopiiig into school went storm¬ 
ing out to piny" have wandered far, and 
stiiinblcd often, and bled sometimes, but 
they have at least tried to keep the right 
paths. Several of the boys distinguislied 
tliemselvcs in after-life, and one gallant 
fellow showed that ho had not only 
learned how to live but how to die 
nobly. 

Hufus married an enterprising Ger¬ 
man widow, who made him the patient 
drudge for her five children, lie in¬ 
vested his savings in what was repre¬ 
sented ns a valuable marble-quarry, near 
the town, and, in the generous over¬ 
flow of anticipated wealth, brought Mr. 
Whitaker one day n specimen stone, 
very like Castile soap, and oflbred to 
give him a tombstone of it. The dear 
old man had no use for anything of the 
kind for twenty years afterward, but 
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lived a much-loved and grcatly-rcspcotcd 
patriarch, rejoicing in the prosperity of 
Palacios, boasting of its five hnndsomo 
churches, its population, buildings, and 
climate, to every stranger that drifted 
there, and assuring him that it was des¬ 
tined to bo “ the third city of the United 
States, sir.” 

Mrs. Harbottlo managed to get back 
to England somehow, and was happily 
reunited to her truant “ ’usband," whom 
sho found making pattens in the wilds 
of Wales. 

Some private business called Mr. 
Potts back to Maryland, and, after 
staying there a few years, the good, itn- 
Bclflsh creature actually went as Baptist 
missionary to Italy, and died there of 
malarial fever, leaving the Pope still in 
the Vatican and a majority of the popu¬ 
lation Boniau Catholic.s. 

P. C. Baylor. 
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THE TOKN CLOAK. 

BY MAXIME DU CAMP. 


I. The Voice of the Bells. 

Up in the belfry the bells were talk¬ 
ing to each other. The two youngest 
were in a bad temper. “ Isn’t it time 
to go to sleep?” they said. “It is 
nearly midnight and tfiey have already 
rung us twice, pulling us in the dark 
ais if it were broad daylight and we were 
ringing for Sunday mass ! Men are 
walking about in the church. Are we 
again to be tormented ? Can’t they let 
us alone ?” 

The eldest bell made a jarring.noise, 
as if in anger, and said, in a voice deep 
though a little cracked, “ Be quiet, lit¬ 
tle ones, you talk nonsense. When you 
went to Rome for consecration you 
vowed to do your duty ; do you not 
know that the first hour of Christmas 
Bay is just about to strike, and you 
must ring for the birth of Christ?” 

“ It is so cold,” one of the bells re¬ 
plied. 

In a severe tone the old one an¬ 
swered, “ Do you think, then, that 
He was not cold when He came into 
tlie world naked, weak, and wailing? 
Would He not have suffered on the 
hills of Bethlehem if the ass and the 
ox bad not kept Him warm with their 
breath? Instead of grumbling and 
complaining make your voices all the 
sweeter in remembrance of the song 
with which His mother put Him to 
sleep. Be ready. I see they are light¬ 
ing the tapers; near the altar of the 
Virgin they have made a manger, the 
banner has been brought out, the bea¬ 
dle is bustling about, the priest has put 
on his embroidered alb, I hear the sound 
of approaching, it is the villagers 
coming to prayer, the clock unwinds 
its chain, the hour is going to strike : 
Noel I Koel! Let us ring m full peal, 
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so that none can say we have not called 
him to the midnight mass.” 

II. The Midnight Mass. 

For three days it had been snowing ; 
the heavens were gloomy, the earth was 
white, the North wind went moaning 
through the trees, the pond was frozen, 
and the little birds were hungry. The 
women, covered in their mantles of 
brown wool edged with a border of 
black velvet, the men wiapped in their 
cloaks, had gone slowly into the 
church. Kneeling, they bowed their 
heads and listened to the priest, who 
repeated, “ The Lord hath said to mo. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I be¬ 
gotten Thee.” Every one responded 
jn a low voice. The incense was burn¬ 
ing, and some Christmas roses had been 
placed before the shrine, which was 
lighted up by tapers. 

At the entrance of the church, be¬ 
hind the pillar, where the basin of holy 
water stands, a child was kneeling, with 
bare feet, for he bad removed his sa6o(s 
that he might not make a noise. Clad 
in a blue cotton blouse, in spite of the 
rigor of the season, with his cap in 
front of him and his hands clasped, he 
was praying : “ For the soul of my fa¬ 
ther, who is no more ; for the life of 
my mother, who is ill; and also for 
myself, for Thy poor little Jacques, 
who loves Thee so much, 0 my God, I 
implore Thee !” He was weeping, he 
seemed lost in the fervor of his prayer. 
During mass he remained on his knees 
and only rose up when he heard the 
priest say the closing words. 

The congregation met again under 
the outer porch, every one lighted his 
lantern, the women fastened their 
mantles around them, the men turned 
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up the collars of their cloaks. “ Brrrr ! 
How cold it is ! Are you coming with 
us f” one of the boys said to Jacques. 

“ I have not time,” he answered, 
and began to run. Par off heheaid 
the village folk singing as they wended 
homeward the favorite Christmas carol 
of old France ; 


“ Be is hom, the Bale divine ! 


iet us keep this joyful iii 
III. The Tbahs of Margaret, 


Jacques arrived at his cottage, which 
was built in a hollow of the rock at the 
foot of the hill, and at the end of the 
village. He opened the door softly and 
walked on tiptoe into the room, where 
there was neither fire nor light. 

“ Is it you, little one ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

” I have prayed while you were pray¬ 
ing, as I could not go to church. You 
ought to get some sleep ; lie down, my 
child. Do not trouble about me; 1 
Want nothing, and if I am thirsty I 
have water within reach. ” 

In a corner of the room, near Mar¬ 
garet’s bed, Jacques threw himself 
upon a hea]) of ferns and dried grass, 
drew over him a shred of coverlet, pil¬ 
lowed his head npou his arm and went 
to sleep. But Margaret did not sleep. 
She dreamed ; she wept without, mak¬ 
ing any noise, that she might not wake 
her child ; she clasped her Itands in 
despair and said to herself: “ What 
will become of us ? I cannot go about 
earning money, two years’ taxes are 
not paid, the tally of the baker is cov¬ 
ered with notches, and they are going 
to refuse us all credit. Jacques has a 
good heart, but he is only just twelve 
wars old, and too small to earn wages. 
What is going to become of ns ? Alas 1 
if my poor husband had not died I 
When he left us he took all the welfare 
of the house away.” Then, with her 
head upon the pillow, the tears trickling- 
down her wasted cheeks, and pressing 
her'hand upon her breast where fever 
burned, she remembered her lost hap¬ 
piness and wept more than, ever. 

Her husband, Grand Pierre, had been 
a good man ; hard-working and honest 
he had won the esteem of all except the 


tavern-keepers, with whom he was never 
seen. When the conscription called 
him away he was placed in the train of 
military equipage because he was used 
to horses and was a good driver. After¬ 
ward he often spoke with pleasure of 
the time when he was in the service. 

On his return to the village they 
made much of him. He bad known 
klargaret as a child, he found her now 
a young woman, fell in love and mar¬ 
ried her. They were poor, but happy 
in their married life, for they were in¬ 
dustrious, honest, and loved each other. 
For eleven years their happiness con¬ 
tinued, and then misfortune entered 
the home. Grand Pierre earned a liv¬ 
ing as a carter, and one night, as he 
was driving a wagon heavily laden with 
blocks of granite slowly homeward, 
being tired with the day’s work, he fell 
asleep. The horses stumbled and he 
was thrown from his seat; the wheels 
of the cart passed over him, crushing 
him to death. A few hours later he 
was discovered on the roadside, lying 
on his back, with his arms crossed'and 
his cloak torn and stained with blood. 

Jacques had just reached his tenth 
year ; he did not understand the great¬ 
ness of the trouble which had come 
upon them, but be cried when he saw 
his mother cry. From the day when 
Grand Pierre was carried off by death 
ill-fortune had been upon the cottage 
which was formerly so happy. It was 
more than poverty ; it was distress. It 
was for this that Margaret sobbed all 
the Christmas night. 

IV. Distress. 

In the dawn Jacques rose ; he yawned, 
shook off the sprigs of dry grass left in 
his hair, and looked at his mother. 
She was lying in bed with flushed 
cheedcs, eyes half-closed, and pallid lips. 
On seeing her son she nodded to him. 

“ Have yon slept well, mother ?” 

“ Yes, dear child, very well. I feel 
better, hut I am rather cold'; make a 
fire for me.” 

Jacques looked in the corners of the 
room, opened a cupboard, slipped into 
a little store room where they used to 
keep their provisions, and then he 
said, “ There is no more wood, neither 
faggots nor sticks.” 
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Margaret raised her eyes to heaven, 
“What is to be done?’’ but forcing 
herself to smile, she added, “ It does 
not matter, little one, 1 am not so cold 
as I thought.” 

Jacques had seatedhimself onalargo 
paving-stone which was used as a stool, 
aud was knocking a nail in the sole of 
his sahot. Ho put on his shoes, pulled 
his cap dowu over his ears, and said to 
his mother, “ I am going to the moun¬ 
tain to find some dead wood.” 

“ But it is Christmas Day 1” 

“ The priest will pardon me.” 

“ Little one, it is forbidden ; you 
know it. This is not Saturday, which 
is the day for getting in the broken 
branches.” 

“ That does not matler, mother, the 
keeper will not see me ; I shall be back 
directly. While you are waiting draw 
the coverlet over your shoulders to keep 
yon warmer.” 

Margaret still hesitated. At length 
she said, “ Go then, my child ; God 
will bless you because you love your 
mother.” 

. Little Jacques put his big knife in 
his pocket, threw over his shoulder a 
cord to tie up the sticks he was going 
to gather, and opened the door. A 
squall of wind laden with snow drove 
him back and whirled itself round about 
tho room. 

“ What weather 1” said Jacques. 

“ Oh heavens !” cried Margaret, “ it 
is a white deluge 1 Listen to me, little 
one ; you are not clothed to meet this 
bitter -storm. Open the chest where I 
have put away poor father’s clothes 
until you should bo big enough to wear 
them ; give me his cloak, the cloak in 
which they carried him home on that 
day of the accident; you shall wrap it 
round, you, it will keep the cold out. 
One sick person in the house is enough.” 

Jacques took the cloak which was 
folded up in the chest and whereon lay 
a branch of consecrated box-wood. It 
was one of those ample cloaks of wool 
and goals’ hair, 8lrii)ed in black and 
white and with a small velvet collar 
and a copper clasp. On the cloth were 
dark-colored stains. Jacques put it on, 
but it was too long, and dragged be¬ 
hind him. Margaret turned up the 
hem and wished to fasten it to the 
body of the cloak. She looked for 


some pins, but the hovel was so poor 
that there were none. Jacques, who 
was ingenious, picked up from the 
hearth some thorns of the wild plum, 
the remains of a burned faggot. With 
these the cloak was fastened up. 
Jacques put it on. Just when he was 
going and his hand was on the latch, 
Margaret called him back,' “ If you 
pass by the Trdves crucifix, do not for¬ 
get to say your prayers.” 

V. Old Monhache. 

Jacques walked on ; not a soul was 
in sight; all was gloomy and deserted. 
Snow was falling and seemed to glance 
along horizontally, so rudely was it 
driven by the' Morth wind. On the 
topmost branch of a poplar covered 
with frost a raven croaked. Now and 
then little Jacques stopped to clear 
away, with a sharp blow of his heel, 
the snow which had accumulated and 
hardened under his sabots. He was 
not cold, but tho cloak seemed heavy. 
He went along bravely, for he was a 
fine little fellow, with a good heart and 
a firm will. He had already gone far 
on the way, and was on the point of 
reaching the first slope of the moun¬ 
tain where the forest begins, when he 
stopped, petrified. Before him was the 
keeper, who, with bis cotton cap under 
his three-cornered hat, sabre at his side, 
aud the badge of “ the law” upon his 
belt, appeared all at once at the turn¬ 
ing of the road. 

He was a man known as Old Mon- 
hacbe, the terror of the urchins of the 
village. When he caught them steal¬ 
ing apples, shaking plum-trees, beating 
down walnuts, he seized them by the 
ear, swore at “ those wicked rascals,” 
and took them to the mayor, who con¬ 
demned the delinquents to a paternal 
thrashing. Jacques was then at bay 
when he found himself face to face 
with this pitiless officer of the law. 

“ Where are you going to now, ray 
Jacques, in this beastly weather ?” 

Jacques tried to think of some excuse 
to explain his journey through the 
snow, but he remembered that bis fa¬ 
ther had once said to him, “ Yon must 
never tell a lie,” so, though his heart 
beat quickly, he answered, “lam going 
to the mountain to fetch dead wood, 



because we have none to make a fire 
with, and mother is ill and cold.” 

The keeper let fly an oath which he 
would have done better to keep back, 
and his mustache quivered ; rubbing 
his eyes, he said, “ It is strange how 
the North wind stings the eyes. ” Then 
looking at little Jacques with an ex¬ 
pression which was not stern, he add¬ 
ed ; “ So, my Jacques, you are going 
to the mountain, then we don’t go the 
same road, for I am going to the plain. 
I shall not come across you, but when 
I return, if I meet you, be sure that I 
shall shut one eye and stop up the 
other. I was a friend of Grand Fieri e, 
who was an honest man. It grieves mo 
to know that his widow is in trouble. 
To-day, because of Christmas, we have 
a bit of pickled pork in the pot; have 
no fear, I will go to Margaret, and lake 
her a piece of it. It is a bad season to 
get through, my Jacques, but I’ve seen 
worse than this. Keep up your heart 1 
If you ever repeat what I’ve said to 
yon, 1 will pull your ears.” 

The good man went on shrugging 
his shoulders, with a gesture half vexed 
and half resigned. He had not gone 
ten steps when he stopped and called 
out: “ Ho ! my Jacques, go into the 
Grivelles copse j it is there you will find 
the most dead wood.” 


VI. The Faggot. 

“ All the same,” thought Jacques, 
as he went along, “ Old Monhache is not 
so bad as they say.” 

He clambered up the mountain, 
which was diOicuIt for his little le^, 
and the snow made it still more diffi¬ 
cult. He stopped to take breath, and 
in spite of cold and the North wind he 
wiped his face before going oh. Every 
now and then he heard a sort of moan¬ 
ing in the distance ; it was a branch of 
fir cracking beneath the weight of 
anoTf. Not a blackbird nor a flutter¬ 
ing jay in the trees, not even a little 
mouse running along the hill-slope, 
only some intrepid sparrows searching 
for food, and looking like little black 
spots on the white ground. 

In a low voice Jacques sang thought¬ 
fully : 

“ He is born, l/ie Babe divine." 
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On he went, with great difficulty ; 
bending forward, stumbling, sinking 
to his knees in the snow, yet not de¬ 
spairing, and even laughing when his 
foot struck against a hardened rut 
which he could not see, and he fell 
headlong 1 Oh again, only a little far¬ 
ther now ! There at hand is the Gri¬ 
velles copse, where Old Monhache said 
the dead wood might be found. And, 
indeed, there was plenty ! 

Above the heather and the brambles 
the snow lay in ridges, across which 
the fallen branches might be seen pro¬ 
jecting. Little Jacques put himself lo 
work. Ah, how be toiled I He had 
thrown oil his cloak to be freer in his 
movements; his legs disappeared in 
the snow, his hands and arms were 
drenched and benumbed with the cold, 
while his face ran with sweat. He 
stood upright, surveyed the heap of 
wo'od already collected, and felt glad 
as he thouglit of the beautiful blaze be 
would make when he got back to the 
cottage. He might well have wished 
to pull down some bracken here and 
there to make bis bed a little softer, 
for it was badly stuffed, but he dared 
not, and, besides, he had not time— 
his mother is at home, and sighs be¬ 
neath her coverlet as she hears the rag¬ 
ing of the North wind. 

Jacques has gathered all the dead 
wood he can carry, adds another branch 
or two for good measure, and ties up 
the faggot carefully, so that no twigs 
may escape on the road ; then putting 
on his cloak, lays the bundle on his 
back, and, leaning on a stick he has 
cut, betakes himself to the shortest 
road leading to the village. His legs 
tremble a little, for the bundle is heavy 
and the snow is deep ; he often stops 
and leans against a tree to rest himself. 

VII. The Gkanitb Okucifxx. 

Going on slowly, but without stop¬ 
ping, he came to the cross-ways.' The 
place was called Treves; formerly, in 
Homan limes, its name was Trivium, 
because three roads met there; the 
Latin word was afterward Gallicized, 
and became Treves. Of old, an altar, 
dedicated to Mercury, the protector of 
roads, the god of merchants,-Bnd the 
patron of robbers, had stood there. 
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Christianity threv? down the pagan 
altar, and replaced it by a great gran¬ 
ite crucifix, on the base of which, worn 
away by lichens, a date can be de¬ 
ciphered, A.D. 1314. During the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War the statue was thrown 
down, but when peace came it was re¬ 
built, and has ever since been held in 
veneration throughout the district. 
There is no peasant who does not sa¬ 
lute it, and even the veterinary, who 
likes to scoff at the parsons, dare not 
pass it without raising his hat. 

High up on the pedestal, with hands 
nailed to the cross, His head crowned 
with thorns, and side pierced with the 
spear-thrust, the Christ spreads His 
arms, and seems to bid the world take 
■ refuge there. He looks a huge figure, 
and in the folds of the drapery fastened 
around Him the wrens have made a 
nest that no one has ever disturbed. 
The. face is turned to the east; the 
eyes, distended with suffering, are look¬ 
ing to heaven as if searching for the 
star that led the wise men and appeared 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem. At 
the side, a rowan tree has been plant¬ 
ed, whose red berries recall the drops 
of blood which fell from the divine 
face. 

Margaret had a particular attach¬ 
ment to the Christ of Trhves, because 
the men who had carried home the 
body of Grand Pierre, had stopped, 
tired and sorrowful, at this spot, and 
had prayed for the repose of the soul 
of him whom Death had just taken. 
This was why she had said to her son, 
“ If you pass by Trbves, say your pray¬ 
ers there.” 

VIII. How CoLU You Are ! 

Jacques had not forgotten his moth¬ 
er’s words. He put down his faggot, 
took off his cap, and, kneeling down, 
began, to pray, while the wind in a 
mournful voice accompanied him. He 
repeated the prayers he had learned in 
the Catechism, with other words that 
came warm from his heart. White 
praying he gazed at the face of tlie 
Christ smitten by the snow. The 
month was half-open, the eyes uplift¬ 
ed, giving to the countenance a look of 
infinite sadness ; two icicles, like frozen 
tears, hung from the eyelids ; the wast¬ 
ed body lay outstretched upon the cross 
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in the last pangs of death. Little 
Jacques suffered with that suffering, 
and he wished to console Him on whom 
he called. 

When he had finished praying, he 
shouldered the faggot once again, and 
went on. Just as he was leaving the 
cross-roads he turned back and looked 
at the Christ, whose eyes seemed to fol¬ 
low him. The face was less troubled, 
and a peaceful expression was upon the 
featurts. A gust of wind swept by and 
stirred the enow that had accumulated 
on the arms—one would have said that 
the figure shivered. Jacques stopped. 
‘‘0 my poor, good God,” said he, 
“ how cold Thou art!” and he came 
back close to the crucifix, to the very 
spot, without knowing it, .where the 
body of his father had rested on that 
sad night two .years ago. 

He threw bfl his cloak, and, climb¬ 
ing on the pedestal, assisted by the pro¬ 
truding drapery about the figure, was 
able to reach the shoulders of the 
Christ, and wrap his cloak around 
them. He shook from it the thorns, 

ulled down the hem that Margaret 

ad pinned up, and arranged it so that 
the statue was almost entirely covered. 
“ At least,” said he, “ Thou wilt be no 
longer cold.” The icicles hanging 
from the eyelids melted gently, and 
slipped like tears of gratitude down the 
granite face. 

Jacques made off running; the North 
windblewbehindhim and went through 
his cotton blouse. He crossed the hill 
at a gallop like a colt let loose, feeling 
the faggot, hard and prickly, bumping 
op his shoulders, and bruising them. 
Panting, he stopped at the foot of the 
hill near the. ravine, which was protect¬ 
ed from the snow and screened from 
the wind by the shelter of the firs. 
Oh ! how tired he was ! He descend¬ 
ed into the ravine, and eat down to rest 
himself but a moment, before rejoining 
his mother. He stretched himself at 
full length, and laid his head on the 
faggot. “ 1 must not go to sleep,” he 
said, ” I must not go to sleep,” and 
.sa,ying that he fell asleep. 

IX. Tue Cloaks are Exchanged. 

When little Jacques awoke he looked 
around him, and was much astonished. 
The ravine, the snow, the forest, the 
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mountain, the gray sky, the icy wind, 
all had disappeared ; hie looked for his 
•faggot, and could not see it. He 
thought he was dreaming, and rubbed 
his eyes. The country where he was 
he had never seen, never even heard 
speak of. It was lovely to the eight; 
he could not tell its substance, nor 
measure its extent, nor compiehend all 
its beauties. The air was cool, and 
laden with exquisite odors, and there 
came forth from it a harmony which 
ravished the heart. Jacques rose, his 
feet moved over an elastic and trans¬ 
parent ground, which rose with his 
every step, as if to save him fatigue. 
A luminous halo played aroundand en¬ 
veloped him. Instead of the torn cloak 
that he had placed on the shoulders of 
the Crucified be was clothed in a man¬ 
tle the color of spring, bestrewn with 
stars, and without seam, like the robe 
for which lots were cast on the hill of 
Calvary. His hands, his poor little 
hands, swollen with chilblains, cracked 
with the cold, disfigured by hard work, 
had become so white and so soft that 
they resembled the wings of a swan. 
Jacques was amazed, but he had no 
fear, nor any feeling of dread or trou¬ 
ble ; not only was he calm and collect¬ 
ed, but he felt light, as if disencum¬ 
bered of a burden he could not remem¬ 
ber having home, and he was full of 
happiness. 

“ Where am 1?” he asked. 

A voice, more melodious than the 
whisper of the breeze, replied : “ In 
the house of My Father, where come 
the just, and where men of good-will 
live forever.” 

Then, standing before him, Jacques 
saw, through a mist of light and azure, 
the great crucifix of Trdves, the gran¬ 
ite crucifix. Grand Pierre’s-cloak, the 
torn cloak, floated from His shouldors ; 
at His feet were scattered the thorns 
which Margaret had used for pins. 
While preserving its homely appear¬ 
ance, the cloak was now transparent as 
a cloud, and through it shone rays as 
of sunlight, while the thorns sparkled 
like, precious stones. It was indeed 
the Christ to whom Jacques had given 
help, but a superhuman beauty lighted 
up Ilis face, and an eternal spirit ani¬ 
mated His features : about Him aerial 
songs were heard. Jacques threw him¬ 


self upon his knees, and fell on his face 
before Him. 

“ Eaise thyself, dear child,” the 
Christ said to him, “ thou hast had 
pity on thy God who suffered, thou 
hast stripped off thy cloak for Him, in 
singleness of heart thou hast done it 
because thou art good, and that is why 
I have given thee my cloak in exchange 
for thine ; for of all the virtues, the 
highest and the rarest is kindness ; it 
surpasses wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge. Henceforth thou artforever 
the guest and the friend of thy God.” 

Jacques made a step toward the daz¬ 
zling vision, and stretched out his arms 
in supplication. 

“What dost thou wish?” said the 
voice. 

Very-softly, as if ho dared not utter 
his prayer, Jacques murmured, “ Moth¬ 
er.” . 

The Christ remembered that His 
mother, fainting and choked with 
tears, had fallen at the foot of the 
cross ; and He bowed His head to re¬ 
assure little Jacques. 

.“He,” said Christ, “who has suf¬ 
fered for Mo, has redeemed himself and 
may redeem those whom he has loved ; 
Jacques, thy prayer is granted.” 

A rustling of wings was heard and a 
smile of joy lighted up the face of 
Christ. Jacques prayed, but his pray¬ 
er resembled nothing that he had ever 
uttered- before ; it was a song of ecsta¬ 
sy which broke from him spontaneously. 

Far away on the horizon clearer than 
crystal, Margaret was seen approaching 
amid a wheeling vortex of white wings. 
She was no longer pale, thin, and sad ; 
she shone with that inward light which 
is the beauty of souls and is alone im¬ 
perishable. The angels placed her be¬ 
fore Christ; kneeling and covering her 
face with her hands she adored Him' in 
whom sho had believed. When she 
raised her head she saw two others 
kneeling beside her; one was little 
Jacques, the other Grand Pierre. All 
three shared in one embrace and in one 
transport of gratitude. Tears flowed 
from the eyes of Christ because He was 
happy. 

X. Thb Voice of the Bells. 

Up in the belfry the bells are talk¬ 
ing to each other. The two youngest 
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are in a snlky mood and say, “The 
people of this village are fools, they 
cannot live in peace. Do they think 
that we are not tired with the work of 
yesterday?—The midnight mass, and 
matins, and the mass at daybreak, and 
the third mass, and the high mass, and 
vespers, and the angelus, and all . the 
additional chiming, and even that is 
not all; and now to-day they must 
begin again. They pull ns, they dis¬ 
turb us, they swing us; first the knell for 
the dead, then the funeral service, then 
the burial. It is too much ; will they 
never leave us in our place in peace ? 
Our clappers are no longer equal to it, 
and our sides are black and blue with 
so many strokes. What is the matter 
with these peasants that they are crowd¬ 
ing to the church in their .Sunday 
clothes? Old Monhaohe has put on 
his most scowling face, his mustache is 
fierce, lie passes his hand across his 
eyes, he has put on his three-cornered 
hat ready for the fray, the children 
must.be upon their guard or there will 
be thrashings in the family ! Down 
below there are two coffin's, one big 
and one little—they are going to put 
them on a wagon drawn by oxen ; what 
difference can that make to us, and 
why are we made to ring so much for 
these folk ?” 

The old bell, wise and full of experi¬ 
ence, reproved them ; “ Be silent, fool- 
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ish ones, you have not even the dignity 
of your office; you are consecrated 
bells, you are church bells, your voices 
resound over the land and fly to heaven. 
To men you say, “ Watch over your 
immortal souls,” to God you say, “ 0 
Father, have pity on human weakness.” 
Instead of being proud of your mis¬ 
sion, thoughtful, and discreet, you 
prattle like little house bells, and you 
reason like the bells upon a hawk. Be 
not vain of your brilliant complexion 
and your clear voice ; in my youth I 
have been even as you, and later on you 
will be like me. Age will darken your 
tint and the toils of duty will make 
your voice hoarse. When for years,- 
years, and still years, you have rung 
for feasts of the church, for marriages, 
for funerals and baptisms ; when you 
have sounded the tocsin for fire ; when 
you have roused the alarm as the enemy 
approached, you will no longer com¬ 
plain of your destiny ; you will know 
the things of earth and divine the se¬ 
crets -of heaven ; you will learn that 
tears here below are often smiles above. 

“ Ring softly, softly, without sad¬ 
ness and without fear, that the sound 
of your voices may be like the cooing 
of doves, and through your lamentation 
may be heard a song of hope ; for a 
torn cloak may become the mantle of a 
blessed immortality .”—Good Gheev. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 
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[Fob tub LAniEB’ home Jocrnai,. I requirements in sliieldiug and cuidiui; u fuinily trouble so long as she had a book to read. It did | friend.” Or if she was writing she did not relish 

fl'lT'P, TlATTfJTIT'WCQ of daughters. Now, these three youug, unformed not matter much whether it was a dime novei or i her mother’s admouition: "Remember the oid 

iHii ifVfl-'XUXb O ifHUlTXlllhltO. creatures were left quite to themselves. devotional reading, so long as it was something j saying, Fanny, that “what is writ is writ.’” 

Fanny, the eldest, a girl of seventeen was the to read. She was always gentle and obedient, Ob, if this gentle monitor could have been 
BT MARY ABBOTT RAND. niost popular persoii ill the family, or indeed, in yet she seemed more like a marble image than a I spared to Fanny how different her life would 

the town; one of tbosi! bright, happy girls it is livcglrl. She moved about the house like one in have been! As yet, she did not mean to be ma- 
CHAHTEBI. a pleasure to meet. She had a kind word for ev- a dream, doing what she was bid, but never offer- Heious. She was simply unthinking, vain and 

. . applique work lay on erybody. In fact, whoever happened to meet iiig to do more nor taking the smallest interestin happy. _ _ ^ 


Ob, if this gentle monitor could have been 
spared to Fanny how different her life would 
have been! As yet, she did not mean to be ma¬ 
licious. She was simply unthinking, vain and . 














































































A boy lu the uiiiluriu of a tulc^rupU compauy 
waa ruuuiug down tU« drive-way. 

A quick tbouglit flushed iu Fuuuy’s nilud,— 
‘Fred has got the news already,—so much the 
better. How could 1 have told him,—pour boy! 


But whatsort of tableau was tbisi The lamps 
had Just been lighted and the damask draperies 
were looped back Iroiii the windows of the elegant 
library. Dollle Wood,—Faunle’s detestation,— 
a pleasaut-euough young lady of twenty (“old as 
the hills” Fan declared; was sitting on the sofa, 
and, beside her, his bead leaning on her shoulder 
and sobbing in a dreadful way was Fred. 

There wasn’t a more wretched heart In Up¬ 
lands than poor Funny’s us she stole buck to her 
home. She was roughly roused from her misery 
when she was about entering the garden. 

Mac Bennett accosted her with unwelcome 
fumlliarlly. “Well, Popsy! So it has been 
creeping around, peepinf in at windows to see 
how her old sweetheart took it, bus It'i Better 


was the last person 
to sec and it otteuded 
condition of ill nut 


word to anybody, 
ihrauk from him, 
iu the world she 


erciTbody iu the bouse evidently away. 

“Oh, wliat shall I do!” prayed poor Fanny. 

“Now for a nice walkl” exclaimed Mac with 
savage delight. “1 must go somewhere 1” cried 
poor Fanny. “I aingoingtoOraudmaBrown’s.” 
. “Not without me, though,” said Mac with un¬ 
pleasant assurance. 

They started on the up-hill road toward Grand¬ 
ma Brow n’s. _ 

Fanny-ureaueu tiie loug -wniK~np—tno'nlir, 
through a lonely bit of woods andacrossa covered 
bridge. Sue could only silently pray for deliver¬ 
ance. “I will beg the first person X see to take 
care of me,” thought she. 


id moustached angel appeared 
Is baud and Funny startled him 
by crying, “Oh, Captain Alf. 
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_t*"®® Ladies’ Home jo0B.vAL.i and his soul was comforted; but he did not enjoy bastened to the office and drew up the easy chair 

THBDOCTOE’SDAUeHTEES. “iKSfe.,.*.....*.™! 

_ „ ___ the pilot: an answer that relieved poor Fanny. sensitive eyes alone could bear. 

BT MART ABBOTT BAN.D. He Said that hls neighbors, the Woods’, had It was an increasiog care on this little woman’s 

been very kind to bim, but Miss Dorothy, as per- mind, this subject of her father’s eyes, 
CHAPTEBIL haps Fanny did not know, was soon to be married For years ho had beentroubled with them. He 

A big Cunard steamer lay at the wharf and to a Chicago merchant, and was simply a f.-len<l,' was exceedingly sensitive on the subject and Ella 
pleutv of eager or relnctaut travelers were leav- while Fanuy was dearer than all the world, and was careful not only to be eyes for liira, but to 
ing their native land. But one young try to dls- 

man could be classed with neither the - iiUlUUK . -\ 'V K"'*® 

above. Eewasleavlnghisnativeland, if / I f \ 

but there was nothing to which he Silt ?'-V 

could look forward with eagerness. f -/ f- I 

The sad object of bis journey was to f At f 1 .«}- , ’ PMS 

make, nrobablv, fruitless inouir- ‘WlrT- 

ies re^rdlng a recent Alpinec.i- CJ' \\ 1 

lamity, hoping against hope that ^ f f ] f jp VV'2 ’\ VI 

the bodies of nis parents might S 

be recovered. »3!A - 9-'. jia»> 

On the other band, .m,maL ffiH 

he was not reluctant 

to . leave his native ’ 

parsonage and think 
that the doors would 

never open to receive ^.laamnn ^ i 

the venerated figure of i ' 4 j|Wv ^< M 

bis father, and that he 

iiis ^ 

.criug 

roses in the garden, or 
iflyiug about the house 
in her lively 
paring for 
As be 

familiar for- 

ever poor 

more lonely than 


smile than the girls had seen for many weeks. 

' “Well, well!’’ he said, or sighed rather, as he 
entered his pleasant office. “I’m glad to have it 
look liopeful in some quarter.” 

“Ella!” ho called, somewhat fretfully, “Won’t 
vou turn down this lamp? .You forget I can’t 
Lear a glare, coming right out of the soft twilight 
too; this is unbearable I” 

Elia did not reply, as she miglit in truth, that 
tile lump was adjusted exactly ns usual, and was 
— n. o «r..,i.i r>.,coii>ly be turned. She touched 
satisfy her father, qulet- 
ecn him and the light and 


entitled “Fear Over¬ 
taken by Hope.” 
Captain Alf. still 



‘The last warning bad 
sounded and a final 
rush for the boat was 
being made when a 
square-shouldered, red 
moustached young 

through the crowd anS “ ‘wht, she all bi 

reached Fred Oarrett 

as be was just stepping on board. 

“Here’s a note for you, sir; something Miss 
Drexell was anxious you should get. I was 
afraid I shouldn’t bit you; ran every step from 
the station. Good luck and good by I” 

Fred bad time only for tiie hastiest acknowl- 
ment and crashed the little, violet-scented note 
in bis hand as eagerly as tt it was an answered 
prayer. He felt condemned for ingratitude as 
he responded to the waving bandkerebief on 
shore, for be was longing to get out of sight of 
them and be in bis state room, reading Fanny’s 

It was a penitent little thing, making amends 
for all that bad gone wrone; telling pathetically, 
of her stealing alone, up to the Woods’ to try to 
comfort bim, and bow she fonnd that HissDollle 
had taken her place, and how she hoped Miss 
Dollie wonld never grieve poor Fred as she 
bad done and prayed they might be happy &c., 
dtc. 

The postscript conveyed the not wholly pleas¬ 
ing Infitrmation that this note was forwaraed by 
young Captain Marston, a new friend of hers 
who had been very kind and bad come to her aid 
once when she was really afraid of that dreadful 
Mac Bennett.” 

Fred read and le-read the first part of the note 


the hardest thing in all bis sorrow was not to 
have have her sympathy, but now be was assured 
of that, be could start on bis sad journey with 
something of courage and hope, and nothing 
must ever come between them a^in.. 

Fanny’s drooping spirits rose when she re¬ 
ceived this letter and she was kinder than ever 
to Captain Alf. for being the means of institu¬ 
ting happy relations between her and Fred. 

Meanwhile, the honest young captain, who 
was Ignorant of any special Interest that Fanny 
had in Fred, became daily more and more in 
love with her, and few were the evenlnes that 
did not find bim at the doctor’s, either singing 
while Fanny played, or sitting on the door 
steps with all the sisters. Fanny, of course, 
took the position of belle. Beatrice looked 
lovely but took no more pains to speak than if 
she bad been a marble statue. Ella was' not 
prominent In any respect; only, as Fanny said 
sweetly, “she was a dear, bandy little thing to 
have aronnd.” 

It was she that answered the kitchen bell when 
F^y was ont She was the one to bring wraps 
if It^w chilly. And nobody but Ella was de¬ 
pended upon to receive the orders which came for 
the doctor during bis absence. Then, when be 
returned, It was always Ella’s quiet step that 


hls increasing Infirmity. 

One cvciiing, a few weeks after Fred Garret*, 
hail sailed for Europe, the sisters were enjoying 
tli‘1 sunset from the front door stcps.Bcatricc 
always claimed the privilege of skim¬ 
ming the cream from the dally news. Fan did 
not care, and Ella, whatever she might have 
enjoyed, was not selfish. 

“Why,—I—am—astonished!” saldBeatrlce, In 
her deliberate tones. “Here is an Interesting 
item; ‘Rescueofan Alpineparty;’sballlread!” 

“Go ahead 1” “Hurry up 1’ rejoined both sis¬ 
ters eagerly. 

“A party of American travelers,” continued 
Beatrice, slowly, “supposed to be ovcrwhclemed 
by an avalanee, have been beard from In a little 

Swiss vllage (can’t pronounce the name)- 

“No matter 1” cried Ella, “Go on!” 

“The guide, who alone, was not precipitated, 
reported the party as crushed, but by a wonder¬ 
ful escape they are all alive and well, barring a 
few bruises, and, in some cases, a naturally dl^ 
tnrbed state of the nerves, resulting from tbe 
frightful experience tbrongn which they passed. 
They will, doubtless, soon be able to resume their 
journey. The Bev. Mr. Garrett and wife are 
among the rescued party;” ^ 

•‘Oh, Fred I” cried Ella, “I wonder if Fred 
knows Itl” 

“I hope so, I’m sure!” exclaimed Fanny, warm¬ 
ly. “I wish I could be tbe one to tell bim. Ob, 
here comes Captain Alf. I” , . 

“Yes, and lather, too,” said Ella, as she spied 
tbe big, awkward flmre of the doctor groping un¬ 
certainly tbroimb the twilight. She hastened to 
make the DsuaTpreparatlons to welcome him, and 
then tripped out to tell him the wonderful good 
news the evening mper had brongbh 
“Is that sol Thank God I” said the doctor 
bea^y, and his face lighted up with a brighter 


after all.” 

Tlic dainty little lore letter was written and 
sealed with tlic seal Fred had given Fanuy 
the Christmas before, with double “F” to in¬ 
dicate their mutual initals. 

Then, this naughty Funny laid her pretty 
head on the pillow, tucked one liaiid under her 
rosy check and in a few seconds was quietly 
sleeping. 

Beatrice burned the midnight oil over 
her poetry, while Ella was awake over some 


But though Fanny did not confide in her 
younger sister, Ella knew well enough that Cap¬ 
tain Alf. was accepted that night and that Fred 
was wronged. 

“Poor Fl'edt” said tbe little girl and hot tears 
brimmed her tired eyes. 

Another worry that had taken definite shape, 
was in relation to her father. He bad said to her 
very distinctly that evening that there was no 
use in disguising the fact that be was not much 
better than a ollnd man, and be proposed to go 
to Boston the following week and consult an em¬ 
inent oculist. “And, if I go, little woman, said 
her lather fondly, “you must go too. Only, El¬ 
la,” be added, refnmlng a brusque manner, 
“don’t hover around me too much and draw at¬ 
tention to your poor, blind lather. Nothing 
troubles me so much. I bate to bo an object 1” 

“1 will try, papa dear,” said Elia simply, as she 
kissed bim good night. 

A few days later fonnd the little woman and 
her rather breakfasting at tbe Coolidge House, 
Tbe dreaded examination had take place the day 
previous. Tbe learned ocnlist had said, much to 
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__ j. “thev wottid tiy fln 

the cataract which obMUred the eight, might 
be atMorbed. They would, ut least, try the ez- 

’^D^Drerell was in the brightest spirlta, and m 
sure o( having bis sight fully restored that he 
went stumbling about in the miost confident 
maimer, making no end of mistakes. 

It would have been trying for the sens^e 
young girl at the best to breakfast for the tot 
time at a public table, but the care of .her father 
greatly iucreased her uneasiness. _ 

She deftly placed what he wanted before him, 
buttered .bis roll and salted his egg. “LMme 
put on the pepper 1” intermp^ the doctor to an 
irritated way, taking it from Ella’s ba^ Let 
bel” be called again roughly, when she would 
have replaced It. “I hope I can see casters when 
right beiore me." Then, with an air oi triumph, be 
popped the pepper cruet right into the cream jug 1 
Some young girls opposite giggled outright,— 
a mirtblul fat man tried to i^uge bis uncon¬ 
trollable emotions into a cougb. The wellrwn- 
troiled matrons in the vicinity maintaihed their 
decorum, much to Elia’s relief. But she was 
especially grate.ul to a very plain-looking young 
man next her father who appeared utterly un¬ 
conscious and who very soou. In an entirely civil 
anil easy way, managed to engage the doctor in 
conversatiou. 

Ella was far too timid and modest even to look 
her gratitude, but she lelt gratelul to the depths 


verjiplea^ 

apparent y did not notice her, though, m point of 
tact he had approvingly observed the graceful* 
little figure dalntUy dressed in morning gown of 
wbite cambric, relieved only by black riubons and 
golden hair. Hu leit the table somewhat hur¬ 
riedly, handing bis business card to Dr. Drezell 
as he bowed bU good morning. 

Tue doctor passed it to Ella, who read it out,— 
“KrysurUluybournc, Commercial Traveler, Boots, 
Shoes, and Leather.’’ 

Ella glanced up as the fine figure of the boots 
and shoes man disappeared through the doorway. 

“A good form," sue commented, but about the 
bomelTest lace 1 ever saw. “Wasn’t he kind, 
though 1” thought she. “He acted just as Ered 
Uariett would have done, 1 am sure," 

Elia, you sec, not being old enough of course 
to have a hero of her own made a temporary hero 
out 0 . one of Fanny’s old ones, just as she some¬ 
times adapted a dress that Fanny was tired of to 
her own more sleuder figure. 

Fred Garrett, however, wu very far from any 
inteution of being little EllaUrexeli’e hero. How 
indignant be would have beeu at the thought, tor 
he was nut u little proud-spirited, this Fred 
Garrett. 

He had the best of reasons for regarding Fanny 
Drexell as his promised wife. Ardent missives 
sped back anu forth between them on every 
stuauier, and an American friend returning home 
was commissioned to bear to Miss Fanny a pearl 
cross which she wore devotedly and privately out 
of SigllL 

“Tue ring,” Fred wrote, “f want the pleasure 
of putting on your dear linger myselt” 

Muauwuile, Fannie was not ringlets. 

Her sailor lover bod decorated uer engagement 
finger with an elaborate circljt, blazing with 
emeralds and diamonds. 

Fanny ’‘reckoned Without her host" when she 
fiattered herself that Mac Bennett was dispowd 
of without I urtber trouble. 

She shrunk innately from him as a Jierson dif¬ 
ferent from the good, respectable people with 
whom she bad been associated. 

Yet she did not know how much reason she bad 
to shrink iroui him. She bad not the faintest 
idea oi his wickedness. 

Although the young man had left Uplands, be 
had means ot iuioimiug himself of Fanny’s wel¬ 
fare and he was piqued to learn that she bad no 
regrets to waste ou her lather’s assistant. A 
thoniugbiy bad man like Mae Beiiuett does not 
ueed a great deal to iuUume his revengeful 
sious. He thought it ‘'a great deal" though 

have the lady of his love despise him and in_ 

him by turning him off in the street and appealing 
to a comparative stranger to take care ot uer. , 

It did nut matter to Mac that Fanny had never 
admitted any speeial interest in bii^—that she 
had only accepted his attentions to show Fred 
Gairett that he was nut tne only young man in 
the place. Mac fe.t rebuffed as much os If he 
bad every right to claim Fanny’s society and be 
uid uut rest till he bad planned a brutal scheme 
ot revenge. 

It was months before this could be carried out. 

Tue white roses and honeysuckles, which were 
in their sweetest glory when Mac left Uplands, 
had long since laded and danced as spectres 
the music of the September wind. 

Tne autumn leaves bad blazed and burned 
brown ashes. Now, the garden was oversprei 
witu wbite; the vines that bad been so lovely 
around the grebes bad lost their beauty and their 
uselulness too, and one must look for comfort 
indoors. 

It was pleasant enough, however, in the Drez- 
cll’s parlor; an old-fashioned room, furnished 
handsomely and not too recently. It was rich in 
a good deal of deep, red color, in mgs portieres 
and lambrequins. All sorts of comfortable chairs 

einpted you to rest, and there were plenty of 

;!Xia pictures, books, music, a laughing, open 
i..=, t delightful young girls. 

> .... j Jome parlor 


“Why, child’” be interruptcu, “My eyesore, 
certainly better,—no doubt of it! I’ve been ex- 
perimei’ting here with this screen and I find lean 
bear the lidt very well. Wouldn’t wonder if I 
could knorit this stove away before winter is over, 
and have my pretty open fire back again. Let’s 
go out in the parlor and see if I can stand the 
Bgbt there.” , 

“1 don’t know," said Ella, hesitatingly, “I’m 
afraid you will find it too bright." “^e doctor 
was not to be stopped, so, Ella, bearing the screen 
as a defence if necessary, hastened after him. 
Beaching the ball first, they were snrprised to 
see the old white caL who bad not entered the 
bonse since the day of Mrs. Drezell’s funeral. , 
There she stood, or rather, revolved, striving to 
express by unearthly mews sind every means in' 
her rower that.there was something on her mind., 
“Why, kitty i" said the doctor with a startled 
feeling. He well remembered the last time she 
bad ventured into tbe bouse. The kitty rubbed 
against the doctor’s slippers and then wonid dash' 
wildly down tbe ball,—then return to tbe doctor. 

“Why, she all but speaks I" said he, very much 
affected. “Run back, Ella, and get a lamp and 
that young man, and then come vritb me. ' 

Ella gave tbe alarm, and young Captain Alf, 
Fanny and Beatrice hastened after her. 

They had only to open tbe kitchen door to find 
out the cause of tbe cat’s distress. Flames were 
bursting through tbe floor I 
In that first moment of alanm it was evident 
that tbe fire was not tbe result of accident. 

Faithful Peggy had left tbe stove, tbe lamp, the 
matches, tbe lumace and every possible avenue 
of danger carefully guarded os usual. 

(To BE CONriNUBD.) 


..re; lust, nut least, three c 
Were not these enough h 
attractive! 

The master of the house could seldom bear tbe 
brightness of this cheerful room. He would come 
iu lute In the evening perhaps for a little while, 
when the fire was covered np for tbe night and 
tbe gas turned low. The pleasant wood' lire had 
been banished from bis office, auda dairk stove 
that kept tbe bright spirit within safely im- 
prisoueu, took its place. 

Yet, the doctor hoped his eyes were better, and 
bis faithful nurse, Elia, thought so too. 

One evening in December, tbe family were all 
at home. Including young Captain Alf, who might 
almost be reckoned one of the family. Dr. Drez- 
ell’s mental vision seemed to have a cataract or 
something else obsenringit, for be bad 
of Captain Alt’s special' 


U interest in Fanny. 


Tbe doctor thought be came to see the girls L 
general and pass a pleasant evening, and be was 
glad to see his motherless daughters appreciated. 

“Nice girls, every one I" the doctor would say 
to himself. “Couldn’t get along without my 
little Ella, but Fanny’s tbe belle, that’s plain; 
and as for Beatrice,—what a bead that ^rl has— 
we shall hear from it sometime, depend upon it 1" 
Perhaps there bad not been so pleasant an 
evening as this since Mrs. Drezell ffied. 

In tbe office, Ella was reading the evening news 
to her father. 
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